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Handling Material in Painting Department 


Overhead Tramways with Special Carriers Take Filing Cabinets 


Through Three Dips, a Drip and the Drying Oven— 


Automatic Equipment Featured 


BY E. T. BENNINGTON*~ 


T is customary for manufacturers of a product that 
must be painted before it is shipped to consider the 
painting of this product a necessary overhead that 

must be carried on regardless of cost. In very few 
cases a scientific handling and the application of paint- 
ing machinery have been adopted. Practically all man- 
ufacturers of finished steel products and most manu- 
facturers of wooden products must paint this product 
before it is shipped. Sometimes this painting consists 
of merely a coat of rust preventing compound or a coat 
of paint which need not be applied evenly or in which 
finish is not a prime object. 

On the other hand, manufacturers of furniture, 
pianos, automobile bodies and some automobile parts 
are careful to see that their product is properly fin- 
ished before it leaves their plants. Under such condi- 
tions the product would be marred if permitted to rest 
on the floor or if it must come in contact with men’s 
hands, gloves, ete., each time it is moved. A great 


*Manager electric tramrail division, Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co. 
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deal of ingenuity is sometimes required to devise a 
means of hanging such products from a carrier, but, 
when this means once has been developed properly, the 
product is sure to be more uniformly perfect in finish 
and with small loss due to scratches, mars or other sur- 
face imperfections. 

Regardless of whether or not the product must 
be finely finished or roughly finished, machinery of dif- 
ferent kinds can be installed that will lessen greatly 
the labor involved and the cost of this painting, and in 
some cases machinery will assist in making the fin- 
ished product a better and more presentable job. 

Some time ago a large manufacturer of metal lath 
said that the cost of painting this lath was greater 
than the cost. of manufacturing it. In other words, 
automatic machinery of the most up-to-date design 
was used to perforate and expand the metal; but after 
this operation was completed the problem of remov- 
ing the material from the machines, conveying it to the 
painting room and putting it through one Cleaning op- 
eration to remove the oil accumulated in machining and 
then through one paint dipping operation was 50 per 

. - 


Fig. 1 — Dipping 
Filing Cabinets Into 
Cleaning Vats Be- 
fore Painting. They 
do not again leave 
their support from 
the tramrail car- 
riers until the paint 
is baked hard 
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cent greater than the cost of fabrication. In view of 
the fact that the only object in applying paint to the 
lath is to prevent it from rusting while in the manu- 
facturer’s or dealer’s stock, it would seem that ma- 
chinery of some kind could well be used in the paint- 
ing department. 

Slat conveyors, roller conveyors, continuous power- 
driven chain conveyors, continuous power-driven over- 
head monorail systems, hand-operated monorail sys- 
tems, overhead monorail systems electrically operated 
with electric hoists, cranes, continuous type ovens and 
many other similar devices have been developed with 
the definite object of increasing the quality and de- 
creasing the cost of painting departments. 

The nature of the material to be painted and the 
number, kinds and shapes of material that must pass 
through one painting department, the number of col- 
ors and variety of paints used, the amount and kind of 
cleaning required before painting, all are problems 
which to a large extent determine the type and kind of 
machinery most applicable to any particular plant. 


Painting Metal Furniture 


The accompanying photographs illustrate an appli- 
cation of the Cleveland tramrail system applied to the 





painting department of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., one of the country’s large manufac- 
turers of metal furniture. The Yawman & Erbe com- 
pany produces many kinds and varieties of metal fur- 
niture, all of which must pass through the one paint- 
ing department and must be handled by the one type of 
machinery. 

Filing cabinets are assembled five on a carrier and 
remain on the carrier through all the operations of 
cleaning and painting. Fig. 1 illustrates the manner 
in which these cabinets are dipped immediately after 
their receipt in the painting department. 

Two cleaning vats are located on one side of the 
room, through which all material to be painted must 
pass. A dipping elevator, located directly over each 
vat, lowers the material into the vat without taking 
it off the overhead carrier and holds it in the vat 
a predetermined length of time. The first vat contains 
cleaning compound which removes all traces of oil and 
foreign substance accumulated during the manufacture 
and assembly of the cabinets. The second vat con- 
tains a hot-water bath in which the material is low- 
ered to remove the cleaning ¢gmpound. 


Special Dipping Elevators Used 


The automatic elevators used in this installation are 
the standardized product of the electric tramrail divi- 
sion of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. The 


elevators are electrically operated and are con! 
by push buttons located on one of the upright mem. 
bers. The man in the cleaning department , 
the material to be cleaned on the elevator and pu 
button which starts the elevator motion. This 
the material slowly into the vat and, in the eas 
cleaning, it usually holds the material in the vat a} 
5 min. A time element attachment on the elevators 
can be set to withdraw the material from the soly 
after any predetermined period. After the set tim: 
elapsed the elevator automatically reverses itself and 
withdraws the material from the solution. This 
sures a uniform cleaning operation and natural], 
more uniform finish. ; 
The elevator over the hot-water bath is similar jin 
operation, but, in most applications, it withdraws th 
material to be cleaned without holding it submerged 
for any great length of time. Automatic elevators 
have been designed which will plunge the materia] in 
and out of the cleaning bath and hot-water bath. These 
elevators are usually operated with pneumatic hoists 
and the speed of hoist is adjusted to meet the eondi- 
tions of the material that must be cleaned. The ad- 
vantage of plunging the material in and out of the 
baths lies principally in the fact that the surging mo 


Fig. 2—Pushing 
Loaded Carriers 
of Painted Cab- 
inets into Bak- 
ing Ovens Elec- 
trically Heated 
After being 
dried, they leave 
the ovens at the 
other side. The 
oven doors be- 
ing open only a 
minimum time, 
heat is con- 
served 


tion of the water against the material is more certain 
to remove all traces of foreign substances. After the 
material is thoroughlyjcleaned and dried, the rows of 
material are pushed from the cleaning section over to 
the section in which the paint is applied. 


Automatic Painting 


Vats of paint are installed in the floor and the 
clean, dry cabinets are submerged in the paint of the 
color desired. A separate vat and elevator must, of 
course, be used for each color of paint applied.. The 
elevators used over the paint vats are fully automatic. 
They lower the material slowly and withdraw it slowly 
from the paint, eliminating the possibility of air bub- 
bles forming on the painted’ surface, which would be 
sure to occur if the material were lowered rapidly or 
withdrawn rapidly from the paint. 

The overhead carriers used on this installation are 
so designed that they can be adjusted to tip the product 
to be painted at an angle that will permit the paint to 
drip from one corner, eliminating the opportunity 40° 
beads of paint to form on the bottom of the cabinets. 
The product must be held in an upright position when 
being submerged or withdrawn from the paint. At the 
back of each painting elevator is a dripping pan over 
which the painted product’ is permitted to drip for 
about 15 min. The dripping pan is inclined, to perm! 
all drippings to return to the paint vat. 
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After the material has been permitted to drip until 
no further paint flows, rows of the painted material 
are inserted in drying ovens, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
design of the overhead carriers will permit the material 
to be packed into the ovens as closely as good drying 
conditions will permit. The overhead installation and 
the ovens are so designed that no space is lost on 
account of the use of the overhead system. The ovens 
are heated by electricity, and are automatically con- 
trolled. This control makes it possible to dry the 
material rapidly, without any danger whatsoever of 
the temperature of the ovens rising to a point that 
would cause the paint to burn. 

As the ovens used in this plant are open at both 
ends, the material is inserted at the front and taken out 
at the back of the oven. The arrangement of the plant 
is so worked out that the rear of the ovens is in direct 
line with the final assembly, inspection and shipping 
departments. Fig. 3 shows an oven load of material 
just removed from one of the ovens and ready to 


Fig. 4— Method 
of Drying Thou- 
sands of Small 
Dipped Parts at 
Once. Several 
such racks make 


a full oven 
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Fig. 3— Dried 
Cabinets Ap- 
proaching the 
Final Inspection 
and Assembly 
Station, Where 
They Once More 
Assume Sepa- 
ate Identity ot 
Leaving the 


Group Carriers 


leave the overhead carrier for the first time since it en- 
tered the painting department. 

This overhead system is so designed and installed 
that through the entire process of painting it is un- 
necessary to remove a single piece from its overhead 
carrier. The material passes through the entire paint- 
ing department in large units and in such condition that 
it is easily handled and moved from one operation to 
another. No heavy lifting or heavy labor of any kind 
is required and the number of men in the painting 
room has been reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Handling Smaller Pieces 


Fig. 4 illustrates the manner in which thousands 
of small parts used in meta) furniture are cleaned, 
washed, painted and dried at one time. The large rack 
on which these smal] pieces are assembled is of the 
proper size to go into the same ovens as are used for 
all the other products of the same color. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the manner in which drawers for 
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ceding the Painting to the Assembly and Shipping Room Following Drying 


card files are cleaned, finished and painted. Note the 
sheets of cardboard that protect each tier from any 
dripping that may occur from the tier above. 

A continuous rod conveyor used in connection 
with the tramrail system. Drawers, covers and other 
small parts that are dried in the oven on racks are 
cleaned and dipped in paint on the rod conveyor and 
are then transferred to the racks on the monorail sys- 
tem and are packed as closely on these racks as is 
practical to pack them for drying. Two racks consti- 
tute an entire oven load of this class of material. 

The advantage of installing large quantities of ma- 
terial on racks of this kind can readily be appreciated 
by the foreman of any painting department. The ma- 
terial is packed as closely on racks as it could be 
packed in the oven by hand and the great loss through 
packing ovens by hand consists of the time that the 
doors of the oven must be left open to permit the 
quantity of material to be carried into the oven, as 
well as the time and heat lost after baking, when it is 
necessary to open the doors of the oven and permit the 
oven to cool off before men can be sent in to carry out 
the finished product. With the tramrail system shown 
in these photographs it is possible to remove one load 
from the oven and install a new load in the oven with 
a loss of time of ony 1 to 5 min., depending upon the 
type of the carrier used and the nature of the load. 
The residual heat of the linings of the ovens and other 
parts inside of the ovens is by no means lost and the 
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amount of current required to bring a new load up to 
baking temperature is materially reduced. 


General Layout 


In the plan shown is illustrated a practical appli- 
cation of an overhead conveyor system of this kind in- 
stalled in the paint department and its relationship to 
the other departments, which are usually served also by 
monorail systems. 

It will be noted that the ovens are so located that 
the painting department is on one side of them and 
the finishing, inspecting and packing departments are 
on the other side; the entire arrangement is such that 
the product to be painted need not be handled as indi- 
vidual pieces from the time they leave the machine 
where the last operation is performed until the paint- 
ing is completely finished. The advantages in the use 
of the overhead system lie principally in the fact that 
all the work of finishing, painting, etc., is performed 
on a large number of parts at the same time, which 
leads to much greater production, per man, per day. 

The next few years will, without a doubt, bring 
about radical changes in the painting departments of 
the larger plants and the ones in which the painting 
overhead represents a large proportion of the cost of 
manufacture. Laboring men will not accept jobs in 
these departments if more agreeable work is available 
and manufacturers are likely to be forced to adopt ma- 
chinery to have their painting done, 


Fig. 5—In Dry- 
ing Card 
or Trays, Care 
Is Taken ‘That 
They Do Not 
Drip on Ea‘ 

Other. Cara- 
board place‘ 
between layers 
protects those 
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Boxes 
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Did the War Increase Our National Wealth? 


Analysis of Census Figures Shows That Those of 1912 Were 
too Low, While Increases in 1922 Were Largely 


the Well Known Inflation of Values 


BY DR. WALTER RENTON INGALLS 


HE Census report of the material wealth, or value 

of tangible property, in the United States at the 

end of 1922 figures a total of 320.8 billion dollars 
compared with 186.3 billion at the end of 1912. This 
showing of so huge an increase in a decade is undoubt- 
edly erroneous, and for three principal reasons: 

1. The Census report for 1912 was too low, as I 
pointed out in my book on “Wealth and Income of the 
American People.” 

2. The Census report for 1922 is more or less exag- 
gerated by inflated values, which the Bureau of the 
Census itself has pointed out. 

3. There have been changes in methods of estimation 
by the Census which are ipso facto destructive of true 
comparisons. 

In my book, previously referred to, I made an esti- 
mate, by engineering methods, of what I called the phys- 
ical wealth of the country as of the end of 1920. A de- 
tailed comparison of my figures for that time with those 
of the Census for 1922 is made in the accompanying 
table, wherein some of my enumerations are aggregated 
in order to conform to the broader classifications of the 
Census. The value of U. S. naval vessels has been de- 
ducted from the Census figures, inasmuch as I did not 
include them. 


Census Figures for 1912 at Fault 


We should expect normally an increase in the physi- 
cal wealth of the country, year by year, corresponding 
with the annual savings of the people, which are ex- 
pressed mainly in houses and other buildings, railroads 
and other public utilities, manufacturing plants, etc. 
Previous to the war we used to save, according to the 
best estimates, as to which authorities pretty well agree, 
about 15 per cent of our annual income, which saving 
in the years immediately preceding the war came to 
about $5,000,000,000 per annum. The actual addition 
to our wealth was not quite so great, for all the time we 
were losing old property by fire, obsolescence and other- 
wise. I estimated the physical wealth of the country 
as of the end of 1916 at 268.4 billion dollars by ex- 
actly the same methods that I used for the end of 
1920. Considering the amount of our annual saving, 
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by no possibility could the physical wealth of the people 
have increased to that figure from 186.3 billion at the 
end of 1912. Whence it followed that either my figure 
for 1916 was too high or the Census figure for 1912 
was too low. Critical analysis of the items of the 
Census figures supported the idea that in fact they 
were too low. The recent Census report, substantially 
confirming my estimate for 1920, inferentially confirms 
that for 1916, which was made by the same method, 
and supports the idea that my estimate for 1916 was 
not too high. Consequently we can not escape the 


Physical Wealth of the United States 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Ingalls Census 


1920 1922 

Gold and silver......... id 3,823.5 4,278.2 
Real property, taxed.......... 148,790.11 155,908.6 
Real property, exempt...... : 16,625.0 20,505.8 
Live stock ....... 2s 7,070.2 5,807.1 
Farming implements .... wi 1,773.8 2,604.6 
Manufacturing machinery .... 15,500.0 15,783.3 
REPONOED. vc cece evesces 25,500.0 19,950.8 
AURGNIOUSIES § 8 aides wows 4,594.5 4,567.4 
Street railroads ........ A 4,000.0 4,877.6 
Telephones and telegraphs... 1,800.0 1,949.7 
Railroad cars, privately owned 364.7 545.4 
Pipe lines jRulledwdliw oe ve < 608.0 500.0 
ee: xaews anes iin w hae 522.5 } saad 
Camel ss lessees dike anGrath ain 1,000.90 5 1,505.0 
Water works, privately owned 310.0 361.0 
Electric light and power plants 4,058.0 4,229.3 
Gas lighting plants...... as 1,500.0 ; 

Tetals as ott neu ; 237,840.3 243,373.8 
CRaGRER. secu vd te fa oe ex 15,940.0 39,816.0 
Sindee. Gf: GOOG s «i's. x6 cwelicewes 19,000.0 36,167.5 

Grand totals ...... woe SIRTSES BIGGS 


conclusion that the Census figure for 1912 is uiterly 
worthless as a basis for comparison. 

Turning now to the data for 1920 and 1922, the 
Census should show some gain, although the rate of 
annual saving in 1921 and 1922 in my opinion was less 
than the average pre-war rate, indeed considerably less. 
Therefore it is in all respects reasonable that there 
should appear to have been an increase in the value of 
real estate, both taxed and exempt. But in this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that the Census esti- 
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UCH of the opposition at Washington to the Mellon proposals for 

tax reduction is based on the contention that the war caused large 
increases in the wealth of the corporations of the country as well as of 
individuals. Partly on this ground, radical members of Congress refuse 
to give industry relief from its present burdens. In his book, “Wealth and 
Income of the American People,” Dr. Ingalls marshaled the facts developed 
in a prolonged study of the economic consequences of the war, to show 
that the common belief that the United States had made great gains 
material resources was erroneous. The present article may be considered 
as a further discussion of the subject, though specifically it deals with the 


Census returns of 1912 and 1922. 


in the 1912 Census were too low, w 


Its main points are that the estimates 
hile the increase shown in the report 


of 1922 represented in large part the inflated values of that year, to which 
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there was no corresponding quantitative increase in wealth. 
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mate for the value of the real estate that is taxed is 
based on assessments for taxation purposes, and during 
recent years there has been a writing up of such values 
without there being a corresponding addition to the 
physical property represented. 


Chief Variations on Chattels and Stocks of Goods 


Footing up the two columns down to the items of 
chattels and stocks of goods, it appears that the Census 
estimates for 1922 are only 5% billion dollars in excess 
of mine for 1920. I estimated in terms of 1913 dollars, 
though with a certain amount of unavoidable incon- 
sistency; and for the corresponding items the Census 
figures are probably on substantially the same basis. 
The greatest discrepancy between the two estimates is 
with respect to the railroads. As to them it is sure 
enough that the physical valuation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going to support myself, who 
adopted an estimate by Mr. Loree, rather than the 
Census. 

The main increase in the Census figures for 1922 
over my figures for 1920 is to be found in the items 
for chattels and stocks of goods, as to which the Census 
is 41 billion dollars the higher. Both of us frankly say 
that the estimates under these heads are only guesses, 
wherefore no one should assume to draw refined deduc- 
tions from this part of the work. Even so, a considera- 
ble reconciliation can be made. I estimated the stock 
of goods at the end of 1920 to be about eight months’ 
supply, corresponding with about $180 per person in 
terms of dollars of 1913. The Census estimated for 
1922 in current dollars. Its total comes to about $331 
per person, which would correspond with about $195 per 
person in terms of dollars of 1913, assuming the general 
economic index for 1922 to have been 1.7. 


Increase Due to Writing Up of Values 


About five-sixths of the stock of goods reported by 
the Census was in the form of manufactured goods, 
whereof the Census assumed that we had two months’ 
supply of foodstuffs, six months’ supply of imported 
merchandise and eight months’ supply of manufactured 
products. The Census guesses on this subject, there- 
fore, were not very different from mine in quantitative 
terms, and the great gain in wealth under this head 
that it shows is mainly ascribable to the writing up of 
values. Indeed, the Census says in the prefatory para- 
graph of its report: 

It should be borne in mind that the increases in money 
value are to a large extent due to the rise in prices which 
has taken place in recent years, and so far as that is the 
case they do not represent corresponding increases in the 
quantity of wealth. 

T am showing in my present analysis that this sta- 
tistical vitiation occurs especially with respect to stocks 
of goods and the possession of chattels, to which latter 
subject I shall immediately refer. 

There is no reliable method of estimating the quan- 
tity and value of clothing, jewelry, furniture, horse- 
drawn vehicles and kindred articles that are owned by 
all the people. Any estimate of these, either by the 
Census or anybody else, is necessarily the baldest kind 
of guesswork, much more so, indeed, than with respect 
to the stocks of goods, as to which latter we have some 
evidence in the form of commercial turnovers. 

In my estimate for the end of 1920 I guessed that 
the aggregate possession of chattels might be $150 per 
person, or about $600 per family, in terms of dollars 
of 1913. For the end of 1922 the Census guesses a total 
which figures to about $365 per person, or $1,460 per 
family, in terms of current dollars. The Census in- 
cludes under this head a value for books in public 
libraries, which I did not include anywhere. As between 
the two estimates for the possession of chattels any 
one may draw whatever conclusion he pleases. I should 
not, dissent from any criticism that my estimate under 
this head for 1920 was conservative. 


I am simply 
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making the point now that it would be foolish to pay 
any attention to the apparent increase of materia) 
wealth in this form that the Census shows. 


Interpretation of the Census Figures 


Examination and analysis of the Census report 
wealth,. therefore, brings out several important things: 

1. An estimation of the national wealth cannot he 
made properly by purely statistical methods. The 
Census authorities will assent to this declaration, and 
it is probable that they would like Congress to relieve 
them from this work, which is really outside of their 
scope. In performing their task for 1922 they resorted 
rather extensively to the engineering method formu- 
lated by myself, and in so far they departed from the 
methods for 1912. 

2. It follows from the preceding consideration that 
comparisons can properly be made only of results that 
are arrived at by the same method. 

3. The engineering method is far more expeditious 
and far less expensive than the Census method, and 
there is no reason why it should not be worked out 
annually instead of decennially. 

4. The Census report for 1922, which superficially 

shows a great increase in the physical wealth of the 
country as compared with 1912, upon critical analysis 
is found to agree very well with my estimate for 1920, 
if allowances be made for the increase of two years in 
houses and some other things; and if allowances be 
further made for the writing up of values of real estate 
and stocks of goods, and for the difference in guesses as 
to the possession of miscellaneous chattels by the 
people. Inasmuch as I had also made an ‘estimate for 
the end of 1916 and by comparison thereof with my 
estimate for 1920 had shown that the United States 
gained but slightly in physical wealth during the war 
(far less than would have been the normal gain if there 
had been no war) the Census report for 1922 goes a 
very long way toward supporting that deduction and 
the contention based upon it. 
5. I had contended further that the war led to 
enormous overbuilding of our industries and that we 
came out of it with a huge surplus of useless plant 
that would have to be thrown away and written off as 
a war expense. I argued that our valuable plant was 
only that for which we had immediate use. I came to 
the conclusion, after extensive study of the subject, 
that our manufacturing plant averaged about $2,000 per 
worker, and estimating 7,750,000 factory workers, ar- 
rived at 15.5 billion dollars for the value of the manu- 
facturing machinery and tools of the country at the 
end of 1920. The Bureau of the Census by totally dif- 
ferent methods arrived at substantially the same figure 
for the end of 1922. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Show Large 
Decrease 


Unfilled business on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of April 30 aggregated 4,208,447 
tons, or 574,360 tons less than reported for March 31, and 


‘ the smallest amount reported since February, 1922, when 


unfilled business amounted to 4,141,069 tons. In March 
the unfilled tonnage decreased 130,094 tons; in Febru- 
ary, increased 114,472 tons; and in January, 353,090 
tons. A year ago the unfilled business amounted to 
7,288,509 tons, or 3,080,062 tons greater than on April 
30, last. Following is the unfilled tonnage as reported: 


1924 1923 1922 


JSOANUALY 6k isa 4,798,429 6,910,776 4,241,675 
February ...... 4,912,901 7,283,989 4,141,069 
MOTOR. 656 eS 4,782,807 7,403,332 4,494,148 
I ns 5 ttt 0% 4,208,447 7,288,509 5,096,917 
BOS oveces dies BidEea oe 6,981,351 5,252,228 
SUMS ii Sev ven eee 6,386,261 5,635,531 
SOS ve kiieh wesc tebe see 5,910,763 5,776,161 
Esso ws + 0d hae 5,414,663 5,950,105 
September . 66 Gs se ee 5,035,750 6,691,607 
SPOUEEE su @.cins a céseaueam 4,672,825 6,902,287 
PROVOIOR oun isis, eine wniaiell 4,368,584 6,840,242 
Deeewsher. os. i ss cae wees 4,445,339 6,745,703 








Development of British Gear Industry’ 


Specialist Group Studying to Improve Product and Extend 


Field of Gear Applications—Status of Technical 
and Shop Practice Outlined 


Great Britain for about 80 years, their manu- 

facture could not be distinguished as a special- 
ized industry until the beginning of the present century, 
when one or two manufacturers began to devote all 
their energies to the production of cut gears. 

For a few years, until about 1907, gear specialists 
simply made gears to customers’ specifications, or cut 
teeth in customers’ finished blanks. Gear-cutting ma- 
chines and cutters of whatever kind which happened to 
be available were used, and there was not much choice 
as the variety of machines was somewhat limited. Small 
gears were generated but sizes larger than, say, 30-in., 
were nearly always cut with formed milling cutters. 

The gear shop was, therefore, just a specialized 
jobbing shop. No engineering department was needed 
because the gear manufacturer did not attempt to do 
any designing. He did not pretend to know how to 
determine sizes for any particular load, and if he 
ventured an opinion, he was careful to disclaim respon- 
silibity. The situation was the same as regards tooth 
shapes. Accuracy did not bother him. He just cut 
teeth with the appliances at hand, and used the cheap- 
est materials available. 

This kind of business is still carried on by several 
concerns, which are one-man shops, and manage to 
remain in business by working with very little over- 
head expense. In this way a certain portion of the 
demand for rough slow-running gears is met. This 
kind of establishment is usually an offshoot of some 
large and progressive one, and has in most cases been 
started by an ex-employee of a large company. 

These small shops are not the only prite cutters; 
there are many larger companies which run a few gear 
cutters for their own convenience but do not have 
enough work to keep them fully occupied. Therefore 
they compete on the lower grade class of work with 
the specialist, and thus help to reduce prices and to 
lower the average quality. 


N Great B machine cut gears have been made in 


Gear Specialists Develop Better Methods 


The more progressive and far-sighted gear manufac- 
turers soon realized, however, that their future success 
depended on engineering ability and the development 
of new and better methods, together with steady ex- 
perimental and research work. 

The extensive use of high-speed electric motors, the 
development of the automobile and later the demand 
for speed reducers in connection with steam turbines, 
opened up new fields for the gear specialist. But the 
whole field became so large that only one company has 
been able to expand its resources sufficiently to cover it 
all. All others have either confined their efforts to a 
general class of gearing of small or medium sizes, and 
for low-speed work, or have specialized in one type of 
gear, or have limited their activities to a smaller range 
of sizes. There are specialists in bevel gears, specialists 
In worm gears, specialists in automobile gears, in raw- 
hide gears, in herringbone gears and in helical bevel 
gears, but only one which manufacture all types and all 
sizes, with the possible exception of smallest watch and 
clock gears, 

In the automobile field the practice is now to build 
complete transmissions and axles, also steering gears. 
This specialized manufacture tends to increase. But it 
may not continue to have the same trend. More precise 
methods and more intensive manufacture may cause the 
manufacture of gears to be more segregated. 





*Abstracted from an address by W. E. Sykes, Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, given at the meeting of 


the American Gear Manufacturers’ Association in Buffalo, 
April 28 to 30. 
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Technical investigation soon proved that there was 
enormous scope for development, and after fundamental 
principles were better understood, the need for im- 
proved machines and methods was apparent. Concur- 
rently, it was discovered that a gear specialist should 
not only have a knowledge of gearing, but also know a 
little about every type of machine to which his product 
was to be applied. He had to study service conditions, 
to contrive better methods of mounting gears, and to 
investigate the question of shafts and bearings, also to 
investigate cases of excessive wear, and failures 
through breakage. 

Improved gear cutting machines were therefore de- 
signed, and greater attention was paid to accuracy of 
machines and cutters. In many cases the gear special- 
ists found it necessary to develop and build the machines 
of their own design and also to devise and build the 
necessary cutter making equipment. 


Service Includes Study of Correct Mounting 


The difficulty of insuring correct mounting resulted 
in the production of complete self-contained gear units 
for high-speed work. This led in some instances to a 
study of flexible couplings thrust bearings, and fly- 
wheels, and eventually to the manufacture of these 
appliances. 

The question of suitable materials had to be dealt 
with in addition to the more difficult question of lubri- 
cation. 

The leading specialists take full responsibility for 
design, materials and workmanship, and in addition 
often guarantee maintenance for a specified period. 

The British gear industry, therefore, consists of two 
branches. One may be termed “gear cutters” and the 
other “gear specialists.” Each has its proper function, 
and, together, they meet the demand of the industry. 
It is not difficult to discern, however, that the former 
can exist only by the pioneer work and the technical 
knowledge of the latter; and whereas it would be prac- 
ticable to eliminate the gear cutter, the gear specialist 
is indispensable in a progressive industrial community. 


British Technical and Workshop Practice 


The technical departments soon realized that precise 
calculations are useless unless uniformly precise work 
can be produced in the shop. The technical man must 
therefore either know what the limitations of workshop 
practice are, and design accordingly, or he must design 
first and then take steps to see that the required work- 
manship is made possible by the facilities provided. 
Until a few years ago the first method was tolerated, 
but now attention is directed to improvement in shop 
methods. Discrepancies heretofore elusive have been 
traced to their source and the causes in most cases have 
been removed, or guarded against. 

It is now well known that the manufacture of a 
high-grade gear involves problems more numerous and 
individually more difficult to solve than any connected 
with the manufacturer of any other mechanical ele- 
ments, not excepting screw threads. 

It is now believed that noise, wear and inefficiency 
can be avoided and that when any of these faults exist 
the trouble is due to incorrect design, poor workman- 
ship, or maltreatment in service. Also, that many 
heretofore impossible applications are feasible. A not 
uncommon remark: “Gears cannot be used for this 
drive,” no longer passes unchallenged. 


Involute Contour Considered Best 


Tooth shapes have been laboriously investigated and 
although there are some trifling differences of opinion, 
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it is generally conceded that the involute system is best. 
But other systems have not been neglected, and it is 
argued by some investigators that better shapes can 
be adopted, providing more accurate workmanship can 
be insured. The main advantage of the involute con- 
tour is the permissibility of varying center distances. 
All other systems seem to require exact center distances. 

The question of tooth heights is more debatableg but 
the tendency is undoubtedly in favor of comparatively 
long teeth. Long and short addendums appear to be 
favored. Smooth finish is particularly demanded, espe- 
ciallv in worm gears. 

Generating processes are considered indispensable 
for all but the most inferior work. All known generat- 
ing methods are well understood, have been carefully 
analyzed, and well developed. 

Accuracy of dividing mechanisms in gear cutting 
machines is sought after and much progress has been 
made in this direction. 

True alinement of teeth relative to the axis is now 
considered sufficiently important to receive attention. 

Tooth grinding of automobile gears is extensively 
practiced with very successful results. These results 
are, however, due to improved methods of checking, 
as much as to the grinding of the teeth. 


Standardization Has Made Little Progress 


Standardization has made little progress. It is 
generally believed that development is at present so 
intensive that standardization is inadvisable. But the 
work of the American Gear Manufacturers Association 
is closely watched, and no doubt causes many to believe 
that British effort on the same lines would result in a 
duplication of the work. 

Research work, to determine the mechanical effi- 
ciency of worm gears, has been carried on for about 10 
years by the National Physical Laboratory. And for 
the last three years the same institution has conducted 
experiments with spur gears with the object of obtain- 
ing information relating to mechanical efficiency, load 


Foreign Visitors to British Exhibiton 


Intended primarily for the use of visitors to the 
British Empire Exhibition, the Institute of Metals has 
prepared a special booklet which, when bearing a vis- 
itor’s signature, serves as a card of introduction to the 
meetings of the institute and to the library of the in- 
stitute during the period of the exhibition. This valuable 
facility is intended to appeal primarily to overseas 
visitors, who can obtain copies of the booklet either 
through their respective high commissioners’ offices in 
London, from the Secretary of the Institute of Metals, 
G. Shaw Scott, 36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, or 
at the exhibition, on Stand No. 237, Palace of En- 
gineering. The distribution of the booklet is not re- 
stricted to overseas visitors, and copies can be obtained 
by anyone interested upon application. 


(Quad City Foundrymen’s Association Meeting 


John C. Ploehn, superintendent of French & Hecht, 
Davenport, Iowa, was elected president of the Quad 
City Foundrymen’s Association at the final meeting for 
the year at the LeClair Hotel, Moline, [ll., May 5. Mr. 
Ploehn has been vice-president of the association since 
its organization in September, 1922, and has taken a 
very active part in the work. 

Other officers elected were as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, P. T. Bancroft, John Deere Harvester Works, East 
Moline, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Alec Matheson, 
French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa. 

The board of directors consists of: A. E. Hageboeck, 
Frank Foundries Corporation, Moline, Ill.; Fred Kirby, 
Marseilles Works, East Moline, Ill.; Roy Schofer, Rock 
Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill.; Pete Bendixen, Bet- 
tendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa; John Diedrich, Black- 
hawk Foundry Machine Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

The principal speaker of the evening was H. M. 
Lane, president H. M. Lane Co., industrial engineer, 
Detroit. Mr. Lane’s subject was “European Foundry 
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carrying capacity, the effect of various lubri: 
various tooth shapes and tooth proportions. 

As stated, gears can be made to meet the ioct 
exacting requirements. There is nothing fundamen:.||y 
impossible which prevents the production of eo.;. 
beyonds all reasonable criticism. The difficulty i: 
produce such gears at satisfactory prices. This problem 
can only be solved by close cooperation between the 
works executives and the technicians. British gear 
specialists know this and realize that money invested 
in improved methods and equipment will in due time 
pay adequate dividends; but there are no quick returns 
for this class of investment. 


Its 
’ 


rs 


Initiative a Factor in Future Development 


Reviewing after 20 years’ intensive experience, the 
present state of the art in Great Britain, many satis- 
factory and noteworthy features come to mind. The 
British gear industry has contributed in a creditable 
manner to the progress made. The future seems bright. 
There is much left to interest and occupy the diligent 
and ambitious. But the true measure of success is the 
ratio of what has been accomplished to what could have 
been accomplished. This ratio seems, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory. The fault is easy to locate. British 
gear manufacturers have waited for the purchaser to 
point the way. The purchaser has, in most cases, forced 
the pace. 

The future success of the industry depends, in a 
large measure, on the initiative of its members. A 
wider view must be taken. Other industries should 
be studied and their gearing requirements anticipated 
and fostered. Every new invention likely to create a 
new industry should be surveyed for possible new gear 
applications. Many gearing arrangements on machines 
at present being manufactured can be greatly improved. 
The gear specialists*could suggest new designs. Even 
the most gearless machine—the steam locomotive—is 
now a good prospect. The marine engine is a recent 
convert. Even radio receiving sets may require gears. 


Conditions.” He told of the observations he had made 
during nine months of last year spent in Europe, es- 
pecially in France. Mr. Lane showed lantern slides of 
many foundries and described in detail their equipment, 
explaining how the equipment used in France could 
not be used to advantage in this country, nor could the 
equipment used in the United States be used to ad- 
vantage by the French. 


Pastels of Steel Plants to Be Shown in Grand 
Central Galleries 


Arrangements have been made for the exhibition at 
the Painters and Sculptors Gallery Association, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, from May 15 to 31, of the 
pastels of R. D. MacKenzie, showing operations of iron 
and steel plants. These pastels were shown some weeks 
ago at the Anderson Galleries, New York, and many 
who wished to do so failed to see them at that time, 
and this new opportunity is now extended. As the ex- 
hibit will be carried on while the American Iron and 
Steel Institute is meeting in the Hotel Commodore, 
May 23, it is expected that many members of the in- 
stitue will visit the galleries. 


Indictments have been returned by the Federal 
grand jury at Chicago against Morris A. Getz, Ernest 
W. Fink and James McEnroe, following investigation 
of charges of a plot to defraud the New York Central 
in connection with purchases of scrap from that line 
during the closing days of the Railroad Administration 
in 1920 and 1921. It is alleged that certain officers of 
the road confessed that they credited the railroad with 
short weights or shipped out certain grades and gave 
the railroad credit for having shipped cheaper material. 
The railroad is alleged to have incurred a loss of 
$500,000. Mr. McEnroe has been connected with Albert 
L. Marks & Co., Mr. Getz with the Great Lakes lron 
& Metal Co., and Mr. Fink with Walter Erman & Co. 








Wisconsin Steel Works Adds Open-Hearth 


Separate Oil and Tar Systems, Laminated Buckstays, Motor-Operated 
Doors, Valves and Stack Dampers and Minimum 


' of Water Cooling Are Features 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


N open-hearth plant distinguished for excellent 
A layout, massive construction and late develop- 
ments in equipment was completed recently by 
the Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chicago, Ill., hereto- 
fore exclusively a producer of Bessemer steel. The new 
producing units comprise five 100-ton furnaces, the out- 
put of which will be supplemented by the production 
from the two 10-ton Bessemer converters, up to this 
time the company’s only source of steel. Plans call 
for thé construction of six additional open-hearth fur- 
naces, making a total of eleven and, with the eventual 
completion of that program, the production of Bessemer 
steel probably will be abandoned altogether. The first 
heat was made on March 19. At the time of writing 
only 56 heats had been taken from the first furnace, and 
the average output exceeded 112 tons per heat. Fully 
120 tons per heat are expected to be obtained without 
difficulty when operations get into full swing. 

A novel feature of the construction of fhe open- 
hearth furnaces lies in their laminated buckstays, each 
being built up from five plates 15 in. wide and 1 in. 
thick, which are- riveted together. The lamination 
makes for greater resistance to distortion under heat 
and greater strength than with the ordinary type of 
construction. 

Inside dimensions of the furnace hearth are 15 ft. 
3 in. x 40 ft., with the usual basic lining. The bottom 
and side walls up to the slag line are built of Austrian 
magnesite brick, upon which is superimposed a lining 
of dead burnt magnesite, while Syndolag, a burnt dolo- 
mite, is used for patching. A Syndolagger, a machine 
furnished by the Basic Products Co., Pittsburgh, is used 
to blow the material against the walls of the hearth. 


What Was Omitted 


Some of the features absent in the design of the 


are no slag line coolers, no bulkhead coolers, no water- 
cooled buckstays and no water-cooled back walls. Water 
coolers are used only around the doors and door frames 
and at the port nose. The burner itself is not water 
cooled but is what is termed a dry burner. The mini- 
mum use of water for cooling was dictated by a belief 
that it had been carried elsewhere to an unnecessary 
extreme. Furthermore, it complicates the furnace con- 
struction and materially increases the consumption of 
fuel per ton of steel. Even though the greatest care is 
exercised, the inside of water piping will corrode, pipes 
will burst or rust through, and resultant leakage fre- 
quently seriously interferes with the successful making 
of steel. 

Another negative characteristic of the furnaces 
worthy of comment is the absence of hydraulie equip- 
ment for operating doors and reversing valves. In fact, 
in no part of the open-hearth works is hydraulic appa- 
ratus used. Those in charge of designing the plant 
decided against it for the reason that South Chicago 
is in a latitude where low temperatures tend to intro- 
duce difficulties in the operation of hydraulic equipment. 
Hence both doors and reversing valves are operated by 
electric motors. Each door (five per furnace) has its 
individual motor which operates a crank, alternately 
pulling and releasing a wire rope connected with the 
top of the door. The door-lifting rig was built by the 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Oil atomized by steam, together with some coke 
oven gas, is burned directly in the furnace. The usual 
separate gas and air chambers have been provided at 
the ends of the furnace, but the gas chambers now are 
used for air also and will be utilized for gas only in 
case it is decided later to use producer gas as a fuel. 
The gas and air chambers have not a single slag pocket, 
while the use of producer gas would require a dividing 
wall. The flue arrangement is very simple, with a 






furnaces are as noteworthy as those present. There minimum of corners and twists. The passages from 
In this Plan of the Plant the New , 
Portions Are Shown Stippled—Open- Calumet Ri’ £- ZZ 
Hearth Plant and Stock House, ; a ; , t x —_—— 
Stripper Building, Soaking Pits and 0 100 200 300 400 500 — 


Blooming Mill. The letters refer to 
the following: A, Main office; B, 
Bessemer converters; BYP, By- 
product building; E, Central electric 
station; F, Blast furnaces; G, 
Garage ; H, Boiler houses; L, Labo- 
ratory ; M, Merchant mills; N, Other 
rolling mills; P, Pig casting ma- 
chine; R, Locomotive repair; X, 
Mixer (to be moved to location 
shown in open-hearth plant) 
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the chambers through the valves to the stack are prac- 
tically straight. 
Oil Fuel Handling 

The oil handling system is unusually complete. Tank 
ears transfer their contents by gravity into under- 
ground steel unloading troughs arranged for unloading 
four cars at a time. From these the oil is elevated by 
two 330-gal. per min. rotary pumps, furnished by the 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co., Petoskey, Mich., to two 
large steel storage tanks, of 1,000,000 gal. and 100,000 
gal. capacity, located adjacent to tar storage tanks in 
the nearby by-product coke plants, and which can be used 
for tar if desired. The oil unloading station and pump 
house are at the southeast corner of the open-hearth 
building but, with the completion of*the six additional 
open-hearth furnaces, they will be practically in the 
middle of the structure. 

Oil passes by gravity from the storage tanks to a 
5000-gal. tank, from which it is fed to the furnaces by 
three Worthington reciprocating pumps. On the line 
between the pumping station and the furnace the oil 
passes through a steam heater which gives It a tem- 
perature of 125 to 150 deg. Fahr. A separate steam 
heater and a separate system of pipes have been sup- 
plied for tar, which may be substituted for oil as a fuel, 
if desired. Heating of the oil pipes is not dependent 
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entirely on the steam heaters. Throughout the system, 
between tank and furnace, steam pipes are wrapped 
with the oil pipes. This arrangement is so effective 
that it is possible to use any grade of oil successfully. 
The viscosity of heavy oil is, of course, dissipated by 
the heat. Tar pipes also are wrapped with steam pipes. 

Choice of oil or tar as a fuel depends entirely on 
their market prices. Separate piping makes easy and 
inexpensive a quick change from one to the other. The 
tar pipes are connected with tar tanks at the adjacent 
by-preduct coke plant, which also furnishes the steam 
required for the steam heaters and for atomizing the 
fuel oil, and water for cooling those portions of the 
furnaces requiring it. 

Constructed by Alex Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh, 
the furnaces have Knox reversing valves furnished by 
the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. The valve cellar is 
more spacious and better lighted than ordinary. 
Each furnace has a 175-ft. steel stack, 6 ft. in diameter 
inside the brick lining. The stack dampers are elec- 
trically operated, a distinct advance over common prac- 
tice. In most open-hearth plants the stack dampers 
are hand operated and, as they are heavy and difficult 
to handle, they are frequently left untouched when 
better operations might result from adjustment. It is 
no secret that there is a marked scarcity of that type 


of labor which will conscientiously perform tas: 
quiring unusual physical effort. 


Handling Hot Metal and Scrap 


On the charging side, the furnaces are served 
100-ton overhead electric traveling hot-metal Alia) 
crane and two 7%-ton electric charging machines. ( 
the pouring side, there are two 175-ton overhead e|, 
tric traveling Alliance cranes and five 7%-ton moto, 
operated spout jib cranes—one for each furnace. The 
jib cranes were furnished by the Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Ill. Both the traveling cranes and the chare- 
ing machines are of unusually heavy construction: in 
fact, there are no heavier charging machines in use in 
this country. They are of the low type of construction 
and yet have a clearance of 24 in. above the floor- 
sufficient to permit them to pass over wheelbarrows 
and allowing ample space for storage of materials. 

Charging and pouring platforms are made of stee| 
plates, with a covering of fire brick adjacent to the 
furnaces and with brick paving ‘blocks beyond. 

Steel is tapped into 120-ton ladles and, for the slag, 
330-cu. ft. conical ladles have been provided. Coke 
oven gas is used to dry the steel ladles and runners. 
The ingot molds are 18 x 20 in. and from 45 to 50 in- 
gots (of about 5500 lb.) are cast per heat. 


Two 7%-Ton Elec- 
* tric Charging Ma- 
chines Are Used to 
Charge the Fur- 
naces with Cold 
Metal. The ma- 
chines are of heavy, 
low-type construc- 
tion with a clear- 
ance of 24 in. above 
the floor, allowing 
ample space for 


storage of materials 


Ladles of hot metal, brought in from the blast fur- 
naces on the ground level of the plant, are elevated by 
the ladle pouring crane and carried to the charging 
doors of the furnaces. Foundations have been provided 
at the end of the building for a metal mixer and, ac- 
cording to present plans, a 250-ton mixer now in use 
at the Bessemer works will be moved to this point. 
Adjacent is a 200-ton Fairbanks, Morse & Co. scale 
now used to weigh direct metal. Narrow-gage ingot 
cars are used to bring the empty ingot molds to the 
plant and to carry the cast ingots to the soaking pits. 
The mold buggies, made by the Pittsburgh Steel Foun- 
dry Co., are of cast steel and are equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings. The molds themselves, however, are 
of cast iron. Traction for the buggies is supplied by 
a 50-ton narrow-gage saddle tank locomotive built by 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

The lower part of the open-hearth building is left 
entirely open during the summer months to provide 
ample ventilation, but in the winter this space is closed 
up by portable covering. To a large extent, sheet steel 
slides have been substituted for glass in the windows 
in the side walls. This was done because glass is sub- 
ject to frequent breakage, requiring constant replace- 
ment. The building is of unusually massive construc- 
tion. 
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Pouring Hot Metal into an Open-Hearth 
up from five plates 


Furnace. 
15 in. wide and 


Concrete piles were driven by the Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co., New York. The furnace and chamber 
piers rest on concrete pads 2 to 3 ft. thick, superimposed 
upon the piles. The column piers also rest upon sepa- 
rate concrete mats. Dowel pins were imbedded in the 
mats for anchorage and the piers poured over them. 
The steel work in the building aggregates 5000 
tons, or an average of 1000 tons per furnace. The 
furnaces are at 84 ft. centers. The plant is 504 ft. 


s 20-Ton Ladles, and for Slag, 330-Cu. 
ae a fe ca oe At the end of a heat, the hooks of the 175-ton overhead electric 


has a 7%-ton motor-operated spout jib crane. 


THE IRON AGE 


The buckstays of the furnace are laminated, being built 
1 in. thick, riveted together 
motor-operated 


Charging doors are operated by individual 
lifting rigs 


long, while the width of the pouring bay is 60 ft., that 
of the charging bay 84 ft. and that of a leanto adjoin- 
ing the charging floor 38 ft. On the charging floor level 
the leanto is used for two tracks, for temporary storage 
of charging buggies and connecting with the charging 
track located immediately in front of the furnace doors. 
The ground floor under the leanto is the valve cellar. 
An impressive feature of the works is the close 
attention paid to safety provisions. Steel stairways are 


Ft. Ladles Have Been Provided. Each furnace 


traveling crane are swung into position for hoisting the ladle for pouring steel into the ingot molds 
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used throughout, to the exclusion of ladders. A walk- 
way has been provided adjacent to all crane runways, 
and a walkway and safety platform on the pouring side 
of the furnaces. Two ingot pouring platforms extend 
along the ingot track side of the pouring bay under- 
neath the pouring crane walkway. For carrying repair 
parts. to the 100-ton hot-metal crane and the two 175- 
ton pouring cranes, a monorail hung from the purlins 
encircles the building and is equipped with a 5-ton 
trolley crane supplied by the Alliance Machine Co. A 
walkway has been built adjacent to the monorail 
throughout its entire length. A large platform for 
storing repair parts was constructed on the level of the 
hot-metal and pouring crane carriages at the west end 
of the structure. 


Stock House Storage and Handling 
The bin system provided for the storage of loam, 
fire clay, ganister. Syndolag. magnesite and chrome ore 
commands attention. The bins, of concrete, are located 





Freparatory to Entering the Soaking Pits Ingots 
Are Stripped of Their Molds by a 150-Ton Stripper 


at the west end of the building opposite the proposed 
location of the metal mixer and are filled through trap 
doors from cars spotted above them. As box cars are 
used to ship these materials, the trap doors are ar- 
ranged on both sides of the track. The doors open away 
from the track so that, when material is unloaded, it 
strikes the doors, which guide it toward the middle of 
the bin, which is directly under the track. The bins 
have sloping bottoms and gates at the lower extremities 
of the incline, so that material is drawn off easily into 
buckets placed in a pit underneath the gates. Buckets 
are hoisted by overhead crane and conveyed to wherever 
they are needed. 

The tracks used to bring in bin materials are located 
on the charging floor level and are utilized also to bring 
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in the cold metal. In fact, the method of handling 
cold metal is particularly efficient. Carloads of sc;.,, 
are carried up onto a trestle, or high line, suppor:. 
partly on concrete and partly on steel benis, 
switched into the stock house, a steel frame struc: 
103 x 400 ft., roofed over with corrugated ga vani 
sheets, and sheeted part way on the sides with 
same material. The stock house is served by two 10-: 
overhead electric traveling Alliance cranes. Appro) 
mately 75 per cent of material brought into the stoc\ 
house is immediately transferred to cast steel charginy 
boxes 7% ft. long on buggies on a track parallel to th: 
incoming scrap track. The remaining material is stored 
in piles adjacent to the track platform. 

Both the buggies, of cast steel and equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings, and the boxes were furnished 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. A 50-ton 
Baldwin saddle tank standard-gage locomotive is used 
for transferring them to the charging floor of the open- 
hearth plant, which is on the same level as the trestle. 
En route they are weighed on a 150-ton track scale, 
supplied by the Strait Scale Co., Kansas City, Kan. 
The buggies are then spotted on a track in front of the 
open-hearth doors, where the arm of the charging ma- 
chine handles the boxes. 

The skull cracker, located immediately south of the 
stock house, is ‘75 ft. in length with a 90-ft. span. It 
is equipped with a 15-ton magnet crane with a 75-ft. 
drop, furnished by the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Stores of ore, fluorspar and dolomite are kept in 
concrete bins built under a high line serving the blast 
furnaces. This arrangement is particularly advan- 
tageous, because it permits unloading material directly 
from boats anchored in a slip serving the blast furnace 
raw material yard, switching cars on the trestle over 
the bins and discharging the contents therein. The 
materials are drawn by gravity through gates into 
charging boxes spotted on a track directly under the 
bins. 

Handling the Cast Ingots 


Ingots from the open-hearth plants are conveyed 
to the stripper building, located approximately midway 
between the furnaces and the blooming mill, and 
stripped of their molds by a 150-ton electrically oper- 
ated stripper built by the Alliance Machine Co. Stripped 
ingots are switched into the soaking pit building. A 
detailed description of the design of the soaking pits, 
which are novel in their construction, was published in 
THE IRON AGE Aug. 16, 1923, page 409. 

There are three pit furnaces, each with four holes 
arranged parallel with the incoming ingot tracks, in- 
stead of the usual arrangement at right angles. The 
pit covers are operated electrically. Six-way reversing 
valves for each hole, which substantially isolate them 
so that each is practically a single furnace, are the first 
to be installed in this country and were furnished by 
Willis McKee, Cleveland. After being stripped the in- 
gots are weighed on a 150-ton Strait scale and trans- 
ferred from the buggies to the soaking pits by a 5-ton 
Alliance overhead electric traveling charging crane, 
running in the same direction as the ingot tracks. 

Located at right angles to the ingot tracks at the 
end of the soaking pits is a chariot track on which the 
ingots are conveyed to the blooming mill after soak- 
ing. The chariot track is connected with the ingot tracks 
by a Y so that, if desired, chariots may be brought in 
on the ingot tracks alongside the soaking pits, instead 
of on the spur just referred to. The present chariot 
track is temporary, however. With the completion of 
a 40-in. blooming mill, the end of which will adjoin the 
soaking pit building at right angles, ingots will be re- 
livered directly to the mills. The construction of the 
mill is expected to be started this year. The soaking 
pit building is 75 x 225 ft., with a 32-ft. leanto, while 
the stripper building is 44 x 125 ft. 

The soaking pits are fired by gas furnished by three 
gas producers built by the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. An overhéad flue system conveys 
the gas to the furnaces. The producers are commanded 
by a 5-ton electric traveling overhead crane built by 
the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Steel for the soaking pit building and the stripper 
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Stores of Ore, Fluorspar and Dolomite at the Wisconsin Plant Are Kept in Concrete Bins Built under a Trestle 
Serving the Blast Furnaces. The materials are discharged by gravity through gates into charging boxes on 
buggies spotted on a track directly under the openings from. the bins 


building was fabricated by the Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. The soaking pits were,built by Alex Laughlin 
Co., Pittsburgh, on foundations -put in by the Rol.ins 
Construction Co., New York. The Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, put in the foundations for the 
open-hearth building, the stock house and the trestles. 
The steel for the open-hearth building, the stock house, 
the trestles and the skull cracker was fabricated by the 
American Bridge Co. The oil storage tanks were built 
by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. The 
general design of the buildings and the layout of the 
connecting tracks and trestles were planned by the 
company’s own forces. 


Urged to Store Coal 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover yesterday made public a letter he has addressed 
to National and State trade associations, in which he 
urged them to assist in a campaign to get consumers 
of coal to store supplies during May, June and July. 
The Secretary is seeking to have the railroads, through 
the cooperation of manufacturing and distributing 
trades, repeat their efforts of last year in handling the 
national coal traffic, which, Mr. Hoover says, was done 
in a most efficient manner without car shortage. 


Southern Fabricators’ Association Formed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—The visit to the Bir- 
mingham district made by Charles F. Abbott, New 
York, executive director, and Lee H. Miller, Cleveland, 
chief engineer, American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, will have results. A conference was held for two 
days the latter part of the past week which was at- 
tended by fully 25 structural steel men of the South, 
and there was earnest listening to the statements by 
the visitors to the plans of the institute to establish 
a new hand-book and specifications in the structural 
steel trade. 

The announcement then was made that, although 
no warfare was proposed on cement, the cause of struc- 
tural steel is to be pushed forward and a campaign of 
education within and without the trade is in progress. 
Many architects, engineers and other technical men 
heard the talks of the two executives of the American 
Institute. 


The Southern Fabricators’ Association has been 
formed here, with Art Dyer, Nashville, president Nash- 
ville Bridge Co., as president; D. H. Wood, Chatta- 
nooga, Converse Bridge & Steel Co., vice-president, and 
John McCleary, Birmingham, Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., as secretary. 





In the Soaking Pit Building at the Wisconsin Plant Are Three Pit Furnaces, Each with Four Holes Arranged 

Parallel with the Incoming Ingot Tracks Instead of at Right Angles, Which Is the Usual Arrangement. The 

pit covers are operated electrically. Six-way reversing valves for each hole substantially isolate the holes so 
that each is practically a single furnace 
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: of 85-Ib. rails, for which it has an order for 30,000 tons, 
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INDIANA PLANTS CURTAIL 


Indianapolis Feels Slump in Automobile Business 
—Improvement; Expected 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 19%-Due to the slump in 
the automobile industry, curtailment of operations in 
the metal-working industries of Indianapolis and 
vicinity has been rather sharp. The automobile manu- 
facturers have reduced operations to the point where 
they are not now exceeding 35 per cent of capacity, and 
foundries and accessory manufacturers catering to 
this’ trade are not running more than 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Chain makers, however, are running at a good 
rate, and are expecting improvement in conditions from 
now on, as the summer months are usually fairly active. 
Some export business has developed, particularly from 
Japan, and shipments are going forward regularly in 
carload lots. Orders from European countries are also 
fairly good, being considerably better than for some 
time. 

The forging companies are also running at a fair 
rate, the largest of them, reporting 100 per cent opera- 
tion. While there has been some hold-up of forgings, 
this branch of the industry apparently has not suffered 
from this cause nearly so much as the makers of 
castings. 

Stove shops have enjoyed a good winter, but orders 
are tapering off at present, as they usually do at this 
time. However, some of the stove makers are con- 
templating making up stock during the summer months, 
and this will assure a fair rate of operations during 
the summer months. 

Sales of machine tools in the Indiana territory have 
been exceptionally good during the first four months 
of the year, but during the past two weeks orders 
have dropped off sharply. Dealers and manufacturers, 
however, while not anticipating a record year, expect 
a fair volume of business to develop during the next 


GERMANS BUY ORE 


British Empire Steel Corporation Obtains Contract 
for 30,000 Tons—Closes Rail Mill 


TORONTO, May 12.—According to a statement by 
President Roy M. Wolvin, the British Empire Steel 
Corporation has closed a contract with German inter- 
ests for 30,000 tons of iron ore. This is the first order 
from Germany the corporation has received since the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, since which time busi- 
ness from this source has been disrupted. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the contract for 30,000 tons is 
but the beginning of extensive contracts from this 
source. It is also understood that the corporation is 
completing negotiations for a contract for 100,000 tons 
of New Foundland ore, with British steel interests, 
while still other contracts are in prospect. 

The necessity of a protective tariff in the interests 
of Nova Scotia’s steel industries was emphasized by 
J. E. McLurg, vice-president of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. While not wishing to appear too 
pessimistic with regard to the outlook for the Sydney, 
N. S., plant, he regards the effect of the Robb budget, 
on the iron, steel and allied industries of Canada with 
the greatest concern. He points out that the immediate 
prospects with regard to the works at Sydney are that 
one blast furnace with an average capacity of between 
400 and 500 tons of pig iron per day will be blown out 
within the next thirty days as a result of the budget 
proposals to place pig iron, bars and rods entering into 
the manufacture of agricultural implements on the free 
list. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. 
S., has shut down its rail mill there after having been 
busy on 100-lb. rails for which it has just completed a 
25,000-ton order for the Canadian National Railways, 
while rolls are being changed to permit of the rolling 








few months, and are hopeful of good business next {.)) 

Saw manufacturers are running at capacity, and 
are generally about three months behind on orders fo, 
the hardware trade. ._There is a fair amount of busi- 
ness in mill saws, although much better deliveries ¢a) 
be made than iff the case of hand saws. 

Makers of electrical equipment have reduced opera- 
tions, some of the shops having cut down to five days 
per week instead of six. > 


More Buying Expected 


With the warmer weather generally expected to 
develop this month, it is believed that the demand for 
new automobiles will pick up considerably, and some 
of the cars now in storage will move out. This, it is 
expected, will result in a gradual resumption of opera- 
tions in the automobile, igdustry, and mean eventually 
a considerable increase’in business for the metal work- 
ing plants. During the past week, a noticeable in- 
crease in sales of pleasure cars was reported, and it is 
pointed out that with seasonable weather prevailing, 
this increase will be maintained. Automobile truck 
manufacturers report a normal amount of business for 
this season of the year, and plants are running almost 
at capacity. 

There has been considerable curtailment of steel 
making operations in the State, and production is not 
now over 70 per cent of capacity. Some plants have 
closed down temporarily, while others have considerably 
reduced operations in the steel producing end, though 
still running well in the finishing end. 

Building operations have slowed down, particularly 
in industrial construction. There is a normal amount 
of residence building going on, and this will likely con- 
tinue through the summer months. 

Labor generally is fairly well employed, although 
there is a small surplus of both skilled and unskilled 
workmen. This is especially noticeable in the wood- 
working industries. There has not been, to date, any 
reductions of wages in any industry. 


which constitutes the remainder of an order received 
from the Canadian National Railways toward the 
close of last year. The British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion is extending the scope of its export business in 
iron and steel with the British Empire markets, as is 
shown in the sailing of the steamship Tremeadow from 
Louisburg, carrying 1000 tons of wire products and 
fencing from the Sydney plant for New Zealand. 


National Foreign Trade Council Booklet on 
How Imports Are Used 


The National Foreign Trade Council has recently 
published in a 30-page pamphlet, a “Classroom Edi- 
tion” of “Our Imports and Who Use Them.” The 
booklet is well-illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings of various articles imported as units or in which 
certain imported materials are used in the manufac- 
ture. In the section devoted to imports for the steel 
industry, it is said that “probably no American basic 
industry, after agriculture, is more popularly regarded 
as ‘self-contained’ than the steel business. Yet the 
entire industry is dependent on imported manganese, 
and some branches, such as tin plate making, and 
some of the special steels, like nickel steel, are wholly 
dependent on foreign supplies. In the industry as 4 
whole, 20 separate imported items, representing 60 
countries or dependencies, often are used, either in the 
composition of the different classes of steel or in the 
processes of manufacture. Several of them are either 
not found at all in this country, like tin, or are pro- 
duced in insufficient quantity, like manganese, vana- 
dium and nickel.” 

In conclusion, the article on steel points out that the 
American steel industry instead of being really “se!f- 
contained,” as is generally supposed here, actually re- 
quires products from pretty much all the world (about 
60 territorial divisions) in conjunction with domestic 
iron ore and other supplies. 
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APRIL STEEL OUTPUT 


Daily Rate Fell Off About 19 Per Cent—Yearly 
Rate About 40,500,000 Tons 


A sharp contraction in the steel ingot production 
was recorded in April. The daily rate of 130,241 gross 
tons was 30,834 tons less than the revised data for 
March. This is a decrease in April of about 19 per 
cent. The April rate was therefore down close to that 
prevailing early in November, last year, and is about 
the same as the average daily rate for the four months, 
August to November inclusive. The production for the 
first four months of the year is, however, only about 
4500 tons per day less than for the same four months 
last year. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute show that the April output of companies which 
made 95.35 per cent of the country’s total in 1922 was 
3,211,525 tons. Thus, assuming that the 4.65 per cent 
not reporting produced at the same rate a total April 
output is indicated of 3,386,256 tons. The equivalent 
annual rate is about 40,500,000 tons. 

The table gives the production by months of the 


Testing Society Program at Atlantie City 


The principal feature of the 27th annual meeting 
of the American Soci for Testing Materials to be 
held at Chalfonte-H n Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 24 to 27, is a symposium on corrosion-resistant, 
heat-resistant and electrical-resistance alloys. This 
symposium has been arranged by the following advisory 
committee in conjunction with the committee on papers: 
Jerome Strauss, chairman, P. A. E. Armstrong, W. H. 
Bassett, L. O. Hart, A. I. Krynitsky, P. D. Merica and 
M. H. Williams The principal papers for this 
symposium are as follows: 

“Introduction to Symposium, with Tabulation of Manufac- 
turers’ Data on Composition and Properties of the Alloys,” 
by Jerome Strauss, Chairman. 

“Corrosion-Resistant Metals—Past, Present and Future,” 
by P. A. E. Armstrong. 

“Corrosion-Resistant Alloys for Use in Mine Water,” by 
Rk. J. Anderson and G, M. Enos. 

“Endurance Properties of Corrosion-Resistant Steels,” by 
Lb. J. McAdam, Jr. 

“Non-Rusting Chromium-Nickel Steels," bv B, Strauss. 

“Stainless Steels: Their Heat Treatment and Resistance 
to Sea-Water Corrosion,” by Jerome Strauss and J. W. 
Talley. 

“The Carrying Capacity of Ball Bearings Made of Stain- 
less Steel,” by Axel Hultgren. ; 

“Metals for High-Temperature Service—Past, Present and 
Future,” by F. A. Fahrenwald. 

“Deterioration of Metals in Hot Reducing Gases,” by J. S. 
Vanick. 

“Some Engineering Applications of High Chromium Iron 
\lloys,” by C. E. MacQuigg. 

“Steels for Automotive Engine Valves,” by J. B. Johnson 
ind S. A. Christiansen. 


“Cast Metals for High-Temperature Service,” by L. O. 
Hart. 


“Some Electrical Properties of High Resistance Alloys,” 
by M. A. Hunter and A. Jones. 

‘Characteristics of Some Materials for Base Metal Thermo- 

uples,” by F. E. Bash. 

The foregoing program is scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon and Tuesday evening. 

A session on non-ferrous metals, corrosion and 
metallography is scheduled for Wednesday at 9.30 a. m. 
This will consist of reports of standing committees on 
copper wire; on corrosion of iron and steel; on corrosion 
f non-ferrous metals and alloys; on metallography, 
with a paper on “Types of Apparatus Used in Testing 
the Corrodibility of Metals,” by H. S. Rawdon, and a 
paper entitled “An Accelerated Electrolytic Corrosion 
Test,” by R. J. Anderson. 

The regular steel session is scheduled for Thurs- 
day, 9.30 a. m., June 26, the principal part of the 
program for this session being as follows: 

“Report of the Joint Committee on Investigation of Phos- 
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different kinds of steel, together with estimated daily 
rate for all companies. 


Monthly Production of Steel Ingots, Reported by Companies 
Which Made 95.35 Per Cent of the Steel Tugete io 1922 


Calcu- Approxi- 
lated mate 
Monthly Daily 
Produc- Production 
tion All All Com- 


Open- All Com- panies, 
1924 hearth Bessemer Other panies Gross Tons 
Jan. 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,633,639° 134,579° 
Feb. 2,902,641* 695,905 14,085 3,809,185° 152,367* 
March 3,249,783* 706,801 15,260° 4,187,942° 161,075*° 


April 2,625,788 573,381 12,356 3,386,256 130,241 








4mos. 11,544,746 2,643,119 54,278 15,017,022 144,394 
1923 

















Jan. 2,906,892 728,270 9,467 3,822,369 141,569 
Feb. 2,613,564 669,903 10,797 3,454,918 143,955 
March 3,046,309 799,525 12,841 4,046,854 149,883 
April 2,974,579 772,485 13,933 3,944,412 157,776 
4mos, 11,541,344 2,970,183 47,038 15,343,354 148,965 
May 3,136,558 847,418 16,719 4,195,800 155,400 
June 2,821,239 737,845 15,483 3,748,890 144,188 
July 2,658,449 680,884 11,496 3,514,241 140,570 
Aug. 2,796,370 701,059 9,326 3,677,771 136,214 
Sept. 2,551,490 613,709 8,602 3,328,580 133,143 
Oct. 2,724,371 649,452 9,163 3,547,966 131,406 
Nov. 2,343,368 616;335 9,309 3,113,804 119,762 
Dec. 2,130,613 570,004 10,912 2,843,764 113,751 
Total 32,703,802 8,386,889 138,048 43,239,369 139,033 

* Revised. 

<- ants , 

phorus and Sulphur in Steal,” George K. Burgess, Chairs 

“How Can the Benefits of A.S.T.M. Standardization 
Secured to the Small User?” by T. H. Wiggin. 


“High Tensile Strengths with Low-Carbon Steels,” by 
R. H. Smith. 


“Composition and Physical Properties of Cast 12 per cent 
Manganese Steel,” by J. H. Hall and G. R. Hanks. 

The usual reports of committees on ferroalloys, and 
heat treatment as well as of committee A-1 on steel 
are scheduled for this meeting. 

A session on magnetic analysis and fatigue of metals 
is to be held Friday morning, June 27, with the usual 
committee reports on magnetic properties.and magnetic 
analysis together with the folléwing papers: 

“Magnetic Tests of A.S.T.M. Drills,” by W. B. Kouwen- 
hoven; “Notes on Some Endurance Tests of Metals,” by 
H. W. Gillett and E. L. Mack; “Accelerated Fatigue Tests 
and Some Endurance Properties of Metals,” by D. J. Me- 
Adam, Jr.; “The Resistance of Metals to Repeated Static 
and Impact Stresses,” by R. R. Moore. 

The usual session on wrought and cast iron and 
cast iron pipe is to be held Friday evening, June 27. 
Besides the usual] committee reports on wrought iron, 
on malleable castings and on cast iron, three papers 
will be presented as follows: 

“Chain: The Effect of Proofing and of Annealing on 
Brittleness in Large Chain Links,” by C. G. Lutts; “Recent 
Investigations on Cast Iron for Pipe,” by Richard Moldenke;: 
“The American Water Works Association Test Bar,” by J. T. 
MacKenzie. 

At the conclusion of this meeting there will be a 
joint discussion on cast iron pipe having to do largely 
with the question of specifications for such pipe. It is 
planned that the discussion will be participated in by 
both producers and users. 





Advertising Campaign by American Zine 
Institute 


Sr. Louis, May 12.—Arthur E. Bendelari, vice-presi- 
dent of the Eagle Picher Lead Co., Joplin, Mo., was 
elected president of the American Zinc Institute at the 
closing session of the two-day convention of that body 
held here April 28 and 29 at Hotel Chase. Mr. Bende- 
lari is credited with having started the first shaft in 
the Picher field. Vice-presidents elected were: A. P. 
Cobb and J. E. McCarthy, both of New York, and J. G. 
Starr, Joplin. 

An important accomplishment of the convention was 
the decision to work out plans for a national advertis- 
ing, publicity and exploitation campaign for the pur- 
pose of developing and widening the uses of zine. 
Approximately $200,000 will be raised, which is in 
charge of Edward S. Gellattly, chairman. Practically 
all the advertising will be in daily newspapers. 
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New Geared Head Lathe in Six Sizes 

A new selective geared-head lathe in six sizes, 14, 
16, 18, 20, 24 and 26 in., has been placed on the market 
by the Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

The headstock with the cover removed is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The headstock is de- 
signed with the least amount of overhang and all shift- 
ing mechanism is contained within the head. The cover 
contains no mechanism and may be conveniently re- 
moved. The two main spindle bearings are supplied 
constantly with filtered oil through two large oil pockets 
inside of headstock. The spindle is of high carbon 3% 
per cent nickel steel. End thrust of the spindle is taken 
by a ball bearing thrust washer and wear may be taken 
up by the adjustable spindle end thrust nut. 

Gears are of alloy steel, and all initial transmission 
or high-speed gears are hardened and ground. Gears 
are constantly in mesh. Twelve changes of speed in 
geometric progression are obtained by means of hard- 
ened positive clutches, which are said to have been de- 
signed to eliminate clutch clash in shifting from one 
speed to another or from the highest to the lowest 
speed. Speeds are obtained by shifting the handles on 
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which is intended to give extra rigidity to spind 
permit the carriage to be moved closer to tailstock. 
compound rest takes a full bearing on the top slid 

For rapid production purposes, the machine ma, 
equipped with rear-connected tool block, diameter 
and longitudinal stop. 


} 


Resistance Starter for Induction Motors 


A new line of resistance starters and across-the- 
line switches for induction motors has been placed on 
the market by the Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee. 

The across-the-line starting switch is designated 
as the type J-1552. It is a push button starter fo) 
squirrel-cage motors up to 25 hp., 220-volts, 35 hp., 
440-550-volts and self-starting polyphase motors up to 
50 hp. It is equipped with inverse time limit over- 
load relays, no-voltage release, push button station, 
copper-to-copper rolling contacts. It is inclosed in a 
steel cabinet and operates entirely from a push button 
station with a start and stop button. 

A semi-automatic resistance starter, known as type 
H-1852 is for squirrel-cage motors up to 30 hp., 220- 





the front and no two speeds can be engaged at the same 
time. All gears and clutches run in a bath of oil. All 
shafts are mounted in ball bearings, and each shaft is 
a unit in itself. All movable parts are bushed and each 
part may be replaced conveniently in case of wear. 

Power is transmitted by means of an adjustable 
friction clutch, of special design, into which has been 
built the instantaneous brake for stopping. Starting 
and stopping of the lathe is accomplished by means of 
handles at both the apron and headstock. The main 
driving pulley is supported by two large ball bearings. 
The motor drive is of the belted type, the motor being 
mounted on a plate on top of the head. 

The bed is of semi-steel, and the ways of bed being 
much harder than the carriage, permanent alinement 
is said to be assured. The wear on the carriage may 
be compensated for by gibs. The machine is provided 
with one cabinet leg at head end for beds under 12 ft., 
lathes 20 in. and up having two cabinet legs for beds 
of 12 ft. and over. 

The carriage is of heavy design and has long bear- 
ings on the ways and a wide bridge. It is well sup- 
ported in front and rear by adjustable gibs. Oil grooves 
are cut in the Vees. The apron is of the double-plate 
type, supporting all studs from the rear. Feeds are 
obtained by means of a multiple pitch steel worm and 
bronze worm wheel running in oil. Both longitudinal 
and cross feeds are independent, but are obtained 
through the same friction, and can be reversed in apron. 
A positive interlock is provided so that thread and feeds 
cannot be thrown into mesh at the same time. All 
gears in apron are made of steel except friction disk 
and gear. 

The tailstock has a heavy carbon-steel spindle which 
tsk Jn correct alinement by lug lamp, "Th 

; allstock barrel is of the extending type, 


Selective Geared Head Lathe Available In Six Sizes, 

From 14 to 26 In. The headstock is designed with 

the minimum of overhang and all shifting mechanism 

is contained within the head. The lathe may be started 
or stopped from the head or apron 


TL 


volts and 50 hp. 440-550-volts. Stepless acceleration 
and smooth increase in starting torque without ex- 
cessive starting current is provided. The motor is 
started by lifting the starting handle quickly to the 
mid position after which the handle is slowly lifted 
and the magnetic switch closes thus throwing the motor 
on the line, without opening the motor circuit. Are 
shields and blowouts are provided in all phases. 

A type J-3052 automatic resistance starter also 
available, is a push button control starter for squirrel- 
cage motors and is claimed to be superior to the auto- 
matic compensator due to the smoother acceleration and 
greatly reduced current inrush when switched from 
starting to running tap. The graphite compression 
resistors are adjustable with one adjusting screw for 
any starting current. There are no taps to change. 


Lime Specifications for Silica Brick 


For lime to be used in the manufacture of silica 
brick the standard of quality is set at 92 per cent In 
spécifications prepared by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. This percentage is based on 
the nonvolatile matter in the lime. Maximum limits 
of 5 and 10 per cent carbon dioxide are set, depending 
on whether the sample is taken at point of shipment or 
at destination. wn 

These specifications, together with a brief descripvon 
of the way in which lime is used in the manufacture of 
silica brick, are embodied in Circular 153 of the Bureau 
of Standards entitled “Recommended Specifications for 
Quicklime and Hydrated Lime for the Manufacture of 
Silica Brick.” Complete directions for sampling and 
testing are also given. 
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FORMULA FOR FURNACE BURDEN 


Determining the Relative Value of an Iron Ore 
Substituted for Another 


A formula for determining the relative value of ores 
as applied to blast furnace conditions has been proposed 
by J. P. Dovel, mechanical engineer, Birmingham, Ala. 
This formula has recently been submitted to the super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Mines station at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. In submitting the formula, Mr. Dovel’s explana- 
tion in support of it is as follows: 

The theory of this formula contemplates the deter- 
mining of the value of any ore that might be substi- 
tuted in part or in whole for any furnace burden. There 
has always been some difficulty in anticipating the 
relative value of an ore to be substituted; this on ac- 
count of the many items affected that come into the 
total cost. Amy change in the ore, either as to net 
yield or as to the amount of insolubles carried by the 
ore, would affect all the items that go to make up the 
cost of pig iron. 

To obviate these difficulties, I suggest taking the 
record on the furnace for a given, normal period of 
operation, with the total] cost collected into the three 
major items: the cost of the carbon, the cost of the 
gross-burden (ore, lime rock and ash in coke) and the 
fixed charge, reducing the whole proposition to three 
units or factors; then establish by the record their 
relation to each other, both as to quantity and cost. 

Since the cost of total of all the units used per ton 
of iron must always equal a fixed sum and since an 
equal number of each of the three units must be used, 
any change in the burden must affect all three of the 
units. They must be kept in direct relation to each 
other, but the only way that they can change is by 
the total number of each required to produce the ton 
of iron. 

I have suggested the carbon unit as a base because 
the amount of carbon used remains more nearly con- 
stant than any of the matter in the burden. A change 
to a better ore would simply produce more tons of iron 
per day, but would require less units of carbon, less 
units of burden and less units of fixed charge per ton 
of iron. 

By the proper application of this formula to any 
furnace it can be accurately anticipated what the rela- 
tive value of the ore to be substituted is, and what the 
daily production would be. By this method we are 
applying our own past records to a changed burden. 


Metal Products Foremost in Export Gains 
in 1923 


Metals and machinery were foremost among our ex- 
port gains in 1923. In 100 chief exports more than one- 
third were metals or metal products and of these 28 had 
increased in value over 1922, while only 6 had declined, 
according to a survey of “Our World Trade in 1923,” 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Increases in quantity shipped abroad also were 
general, although the gains as a rule were much less 
than the value increases. 

Iron and steel products as a whole were 24 per cent 
higher in value in 1923 than in 1922. Sheets, plates, 
skelp and taggers’ tin gained 28 per cent in value and 
2 per cent in quantity and the 1923 exports were 62 per 
cent above the pre-war average. Pipes and fittings were 
31 per cent higher in value and 6 per cent in quantity 
over 1922, Tools made a 34 per cent gain in value; 
bars and rods 20 per cent in value, but a 5 per cent loss 
in quantity, still being 8 per cent above pre-war quan- 
tities. Wire gained 3 per cent in value, but declined 
11 per cent in quantity. 

Structural iron and steel exports increased 42 per 
cent in value, but declined 5 per cent in quantity as 
compared with the 1922 figures; steel rails were 5 per 
cent lower in value and 4 per cent below in quantity ; 
but hardware made a gain of 45 per cent in value; iron 
ore shipments increased 92 per cent in value and 85 per 
cent in quantity, and were 33 per cent above the pre- 
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There is only one place where we depend on an 
estimate, that is, in estimating the net yield on the ore 
to be substituted. To avoid this possible error, as the 
actual net yield is always lower than the theoretical 
as indicated by the analysis, I suggest that a compari- 
son of the actual and the theoretical be made by the 
record, and the factor of loss be determined, and that 
this factor be used in reducing the estimated theoretical 
yield of the substituted ore to the actual. 

The whole proposition has been brought to a com- 
parison by actual record, and the forecast of the re- 
sults should be correct. 


Formula: First establish the efficiency of the carbon unit 


This equals the ratio of carbon to all other matter in the 
total charge. This is determined by taking the actual records 
on any furnace for a given period (would suggest six 


months) at a time when conditions were normal. Find the 
actual weight of carbon (dry basis). Find the actual weight 
of all the ore, lime rock and ash in the coke (expressed in 
tons), divide this sum by the weight of carbon in tons. As 


1 is to = result equals the carbén unit ratio to gross burden 
ton 


Let ——— equal the carbon unit. Find the actual cost 

2000 

per unit of carbon. Find the actual cost of corresponding 
gross burden unit by dividing the total cost of gross burden 
by the total of carbon units used equals cost per correspond- 
ing unit cf gross burden. Find the unit cost fixed charges. 
by dividing the total fixed charges by the total number of 
carbon units used, equals unit of fixed charges. 

Find the actual iron produced per unit of gross burden 
(expressed in 1/2000 ton), by taking percentage of actual 
yield in iron from gross burden, this times the gross burden 
ratio, divided into 2000, equals the pounds of carbon used per 
ton of pig. This result times cost of carbon units plus cost 
of gross burden unit, plus cost of fixed charge equals cost 
of pig iron per ton. To determine relative value of any ore, 
under the same furnace conditions, substitute (0) figure for 
the ore, and estimate the gross burden unit yield. The dif- 
ference in the final result will equal the relative value of the 
ore to be substituted. 

Notes: In making up substitute burden, for the 
silica in coke plus the silica in ere, minus the silica 
that should pass to the iron as silicon, add two and 
one-half times, in lime rock, minus whatever car- 
bonate of lime may be in the ore (all to be esti- 
mated on dry basis). 

The unit of profit may be carried also, but it 
might be kept separate. 

The carbon unit has been used as a base on 
account of it remaining more constant than the 


burden unit. 
The fraction of a ton has been used to avoid 
confusion on account of the long and short ton. 


war average, while cutlery exports were 3 per cent 
above the 1922 values. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper exports in 1923 were 24 per cent above 1922 
shipments in value. The chief increases were in refined 
copper, 24 per cent in value, 12 per cent in quantity; 
copper rods, 33 per cent in value, 20 per cent in quan- 
tity; brass and bronze, 38 per cent in value and 41 per 
cent in quantity. Exports of zinc in slabs, blocks, pigs, 
etc., more than doubled in value and gained 64 per cent 
in quantity. Lead in pigs and bars increased 37 per 
cent in value and 27 per cent in quantity. 

Exports of machinery in 1923 were 20 per cent 
higher in value than in 1922. Agricultural machinery 
and implements, totaling 50 million dollars in 1923, 
almost doubled the 1922 figures, increasing 95 per cent. 
Exports of typewriters showed an increase of 19 per 
cent in value and 27 per cent in quantity; metal-work- 
ing machinery increased 10 per cent in value; electric 
motors, starters and controllers were up 78 per cent; in- 
ternal combustion engines increased 27 per cent in value 
and 8 per cent in quantity; mining and quarrying ma- 
chinery gained 54 per cent in value; sewing machines 
were 25 per cent higher in value, 14 per cent larger 
in quantity; construction and conveying machinery ex- 
ports were also 25 per cent higher in value; but textile 
machinery showed a 34 per cent decline; pumps in- 
creased 23 per cent in value; oil-well machinery 57 per 
cent in value; sugar-mill machinery 59 per cent in 
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value; and printing presses gained 11 per cent in value, 
but 104 per cent in quantity, due to heavy shipments 
of small presses to Australia. 

Exports of vehicles, led by the automobile group, 
registered an increase in value of 53 per cent. 

Import Increases 

Increases in imports of metals and metal products 

were also the rule, being confined largely to imports 


of raw materials. Receipts of iron ore increased 130 
per cent in value and 144 per cent in quantity; ferro- 





Below Is the Uniform Obverse 

Side of the Medals; the Reverse 

Sides are Shown in the Four 
Views at Right and Left 
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manganese, 41 per cent in value and 16 per cent j; 
quantity; pig iron, 4 per cent in value, with a 4 per 
cent loss in quantity. Lead bullion and base bullio, 
increased 110 per cent in value and 30 per cent in quan- 
tity; tin bars, etc., 49 per cent in value and 14 per cen: 
in quantity; unrefined copper 50 per cent in value and 
30 per cent in quantity; copper ore 48 per cent in valu: 
and 27 per cent in quantity; refined copper 37 per cent 
in value and 14 per cent in quantity. Machinery im- 
ports increased 30 per cent in value, led by textile ma- 
chinery with a 223 per cent gain. 





American Foundrymen’s Association Medals of Award 


T the Columbus convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, October, 1920, announcement 
was made that four contributions of $5,000 each had been 
offered to the association, the income to be used in the 
making of awards and giving of prizes for the purpose 
of encouraging and stimulating meritorious effort in 
the industry of making metal castings. These contri- 
butions were made by John A. Penton, Joseph S. Sea- 
man, William H. McFadden and J. H. Whiting, all of 
whom joined the association in 1896 as charter mem- 
bers. 

A board of awards was created consisting of the 
seven last living past presidents of the association, with 
the junior past president as chairman. At a meeting of 
this board, held June 18, 1923, a committee was ap- 
pointed with authority to engage an artist to make de- 
signs and models for dies. At this meeting it was rec- 
ommended to the board of directors that, at the annual 
convention in 1924, the John A. Penton medal be given 
to Enrique Touceda in recognition of the contributions 
he has made to the malleable casting industry, and 
that the J. H. Whiting medal be given to John Howe 
Hall in recognition of his contributions to the steel cast- 
ing industry. 

It was further recommended that if, at the 1924 
convention, a paper of outstanding merit be presented, 
the W. H. McFadden medal of the association be given 
to the author in recognition of his contribution, pres- 
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entation to be made at the 1925 convention. At a 
meeting of the board of directors, held the following 
day, the recommendations of the board of awards were 
unanimously approved. 

Frederick C. Hibbard, a sculptor of Chicago, was en- 
gaged to design and model four medals, the obverse 
side of each to be the same and to bear the inscrip- 
tion, “American Foundrymen’s Association Award of 
Merit”; the reverse sides to have a distinctive design 
for each of the four medals. 

Reproductions of the designs of the medals from 
photographs taken from plaster casts are shown here. 
Dies for the medals are being made by the Medallic Art 
Co., New York. The medals are to be made of goid 
and will be 2% in. in diameter. 

Mr. Hibbard has endeavored to depict the character- 
istics of each donor as they are portrayed in the reso- 
lutions of appreciation adopted at the Cleveland con- 
vention. In these resolutions the vision of Mr. Penton, 
the kindliness of Mr. Seaman, the achievements of Mr. 
McFadden and the accomplishments in the industry of ' 
Mr. Whiting are featured. 

It was the desire of the donors and it is the hope 
of the officers and the board of awards that the funds 
which have been made available in perpetuity by these 
contributions will stimulate individual effort and note- 
worthy accomplishments toward the attainment of those 
objects for which the association was formed. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Again Large in March—Exports Lowest 


This Year 


Iron. and steel exports of Great Britain in March 
were the smallest this year at 299,691 gross tons. They 
compare with 341,511 tons in February and with a 
monthly average in 1923 of 369,800 tons. 

Imports in March were 212,518 tons comparing with 
223,102 tons in February. They are still far in excess 
of the monthly 1923 average of 127,800 tons. Com- 
parative data for both exports and imports, scrap in- 
cluded, are as follows: 

British Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 


4 


Exports Imports 
January; 19064 sé crc hidciensnwat 345,455 182,611 
WOR URT S| ok sv Ooo sso Eee 341,511 223,102 
Martti «vi dis conde eweces. cus 299,691 212,518 
Average per month, 1923...... 369,800 127,800 
Average per month, 1922...... 295,980 82,215 
Average per month, 1921...... 144,885 152,734 
Average per month, 1920...... 274,881 128,685 
Average-per month, 1919...... 188,519 50,801 
Average per month, 1913...... 420,757 195,264 


More detailed data of the exports are as follows: 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons per Month 


———-March—— 

1913 1923 1923 1924 

Pig iron } Q27 - { 89,356 28,327 
Ferroalloys f§ ‘*""*'** * aS. 780 14,100) 145420 8,086 
Steel . SME Ser. <ddb wis 42,200 25,700 19,895 13,934 
Steel Dintee. .6i dévta>s 11,200 17,700 12,620 12,496 
Galvanized sheets...... 63,500 53,800 52,941 50,310 
Steel bars, rods, etc.... 20,900 31,500 26,056 17,366 
Tit, VIGOR <4. :cta nan ade 41,200 48,300 47,671 46,137 
Black plates and sheets 11,700 29,500 22,553 24,881 
Exports: of scrap iron and steel in March were 


11,539 tons, compared with 9815 tons per month in 1923 
and with 12,880 tons per month in 1922. In 1913 they 
were 9600 tons per month. 

Data as to importations of importance are as fol- 
lows in tons per month: 


March, 

1913 1923 1924 
From: COW i:« iad msbnoeeces . 620,000 487,580 416,720 
Manganese .ore ......++-++. 50,100 43,420 36,120 
18,000 9,157 23,870 


Pig iron and ee: 
Imports of semi-ffffished steel for January, Feb- 
ruary and March w@r®,,.228,263 tens, compared with 
148,184 tons for the same” months in 1923. Of 
this year’s total 114,159, rly half, came from 
Belgium. ‘te 3! 
meas 
Imports of Iron and Steek Into British India 


Figures compiled by the United States Department 
of Commerce show the total iron and steel imports 
into India to have been 815,857 gross tons in 1923, com- 
pared with 935,798 tons in 1922 and 616,886, tons in 
1921. For January, iter Bs total reached 110,814 





tons, or considerably higher han the monthly average 
for any of the three preceding years. 
In 1922’ and.1923 the largest items were as follows: 
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% 1922 1 


Bars and channels............+. 175,259 
Galvanized sheets and plates.... 126,754 
Other sheets and plates (not, tin) 
Railroad rails ’ 
Beams, pillars, girders and bridge 


york 5 75,379 

Tin pial a2 i 46,069 
Belgium supplied more than half the total of bars 
and channels in both years, and nearly half the total 
of beams, ete. Great Britain supplied’about hatf; the 
beams, pillars, etc., and nearly all of the galvanized 
sheets and plates, as well as the great bulk of the tin 
plate, and about half of the other sheets and plates. 


101,934 1) 66,965 
- 


How the United States Has Fared 


Shipments from the United States, except in a few 
particulars, were small. The largest ‘item in any of 
the three years was wrought tubes, pipes and fittings, 
of which we supplied 32,292 tons (66 per cent of the 
amount from all sources) in 1921, the figure dropping 
off to 11,131 tons (39 per cent) in 1922, and 2656 tons 
(12 per cent) in 1923. A further reduction brings the 
January, 1924, figure to 50 tons. Of steel bars and 
channels, the United States shipments fell from 15,516 
tons (12 per cent) in 1921 to 7998 tons (4% per cent) 


1zo00q7 
B24 at 
95,:926.¢° 101.812 2, 
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in 1922 and 8 tons (0.0047 per cent) in 1923. In 
galvanized sheets and plates, the United States in- 
creased from 3943 tons in 1921 to 5368 tons in 1922, 
and 7628 tons in 1923, but fell from 8 per cent to 4% 
and 5 per cent of the total imported. A similar in- 
crease occurred in tin plate, which went from 3159 tons 
to 3421 tons, and 5410 tons in the three years, and in- 
creased further in January to 1347 tons for the one 
month. 

In other sheets and plates, however, there was a 
heavy shrinkage, from 10,352 tons in 1921 to 718 and 
290 tons in the two following years. A similar shrink- 
age occurred in the United. States shipments of beams, 
columns, etc., which dropped from 5008 tons in 1921 to 
340 tons the next year, and then advanced to 455 tons 
in 1923. We sent into India in 1921 and 1922 more 
than 1300 tons each year of wire nails; the figure was 
reduced in 1923 to one-tenth that amount. 


Iron and Steel in India 


The Tata Iron & Steel Co., in the year ended 
March 31, 1923, according to the Far Eastern Division 
of the Department of Commerce, produced 438,800 tons 
of iron ore, 242,083 tons of pig iron, 1158 tons of ferro- 
manganese, 70,350 tons of rails and fish plates, 42,120 
tons of structural steel and 1883 tons of plates. The 
Tinplate Co. of India, Ltd., a subsidiary of this firm, 
rolled 213,940 boxes of black plate. 

The Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., is said to have been pro- 
ducing more than 150,000 tons of pig iron annually, 
while the Indian Iron & Steel Co. had under construc- 
tion a plant estimated to have a capacity of 110,000 
tons of pig iron annually. The United Steel Corpora- 
tion of Asia, Ltd., recently organized by prominent 
British firms, will erect a modern steel plant manufac- 
turing basic steel products. The Mysore Distillation & 
Iron Works at Bhadravati has a capacity of 20,000 tons 
of pig iron. 

Present consumption of steel in India is estimated 
at about 700,000 tons annually. 


= 


' 





German Irons Steel Exports and Anpports 
in January'and February 4 


BERLIN, GERMANY, April  tperer iron and * 


machinery are omitted, imports, of ron and steel 
and wares considerably exceed exports. In the first 
two months of this year imports, including scrap iron 
but net machinery, were 235,175 metric tons. and ex- 
ports 265.434 tons, but exports of scrap totaled 71,555 
tons and imports only 3308 tons. Thus the net imports 
were 231,867 tons, against exports of 193,879 tons. 

Machinery imports were 859 tons and exports 39,742 
tons. 

Some of the principal items are given in the table. 


Metric Tons Imports Exports 

Pig 1r0lly.sas<eess > asda 20,991 10,153 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, etc.... 36,653 577 
Bars, shapes, etc........... 9,940 37,468 
MOGs » ss PEdes ave tn oaeale 23,811 26,784 
RR ee ee ee 41,016 3,731 
Railroad wheels, axles, etc. . 3,166 3,801 
Webi GEO Sass ba we es RES 131,476 49,115 
SR ce Be 165,466 
‘ ; d ». ee 4.373 


Brown coal . 


Japan’s Imports 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—Imports of iron and steel 
into Japan in April were valued at 24,900,000 yen as 
against 35,731,000 yen in March, while the value of 
machinery imports were 14,600,000 yen and 13,271,000 
yen, respectively, according to preliminary returns of 
Japan’s foreign trade in April. They were cabled to the 
Department of Commerce by Commercial Attaché E. G. 
Babbitt, Tokio. 


A new kind of flexible ventilation tubing which has 
a wide use in metal mines is now being manufactured 


' by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


Del. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTON MACHINE 


Operating Continuously, Automobile Pistons Are 
Machined at Rate of Three Per Minute 


with Three Simultaneous Operations 


Demonstration tests were made April 28 at the 
plant of the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., on a new 6-spindle, 10-in. Contin-U-Matic ma- 
chine, set up for machining pistons for the Buick auto- 
mobile. The three operations consisted in turning the 
piston, facing the top and cutting the three ring- 
grooves. All of this was done during one revolution of 
the machine, which occupied 2 min. As there are six 
spindles, with a piston placed on each, this provided 
six machined pistons for each cycle, or three every 
minute. 

While this machine is a development of the 4-spin- 
dle Contin-U-Matic, which has been on the market for 
some time, it involves a number of departures, partic- 
ularly along the line of interchangeability of parts, 
with resultant flexibility. It is a continuous, automatic 
turning and facing unit carrying three tool heads at 
each spindle position, or a total of 18. As the machine 
was set up, one tool head at each position moved its 
tool vertically, to turn the piston, while the other two 
moved horizontally. 

All tool heads and their spindles are in continual 
alinement throughout the cycle. The combination of 
work spindle and tool heads forms one production unit, 
of which the machine carries six. Each production unit 
passes in a continuous cycle through the various stages 
of the process. One spindle stands idle while passing 


the loading station, the tools being withdrawn from it 
automatically by the cam action before it comes to rest. 
The finished piece is removed from it and the spindle 
is chucked with a new rough piece, which then pro- 











ing to 


Station 2 (Right) 
Shows the Turning 
Well Under Way and 
he Facing Tool Almost 
in Contact with the 
Work The grooving 
tools approach more 
slowly 
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Station 1 (Left) 
Shows the 
Chucked and the 
Tools 'Approach- 
Begin 
Cutting 
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gresses through the machining motions and jn ty 
comes to rest. 

After leaving the loading station each spindle sta) 
rotating and automatically the governing cam in | 
head of the machine brings the tools into play. Th. 
turning in the set-up observed had. progressed perha 
one-quarter of its total distance before the facing 
the piston end started. This facing was more tha; 
half finished when the grooving cutters first began 
remove metal. Each of these operations was so timed 
that none interfered with the other. 


In the operation observed at the demonstration, th. 
4-in. length of piston was turned in about 85 sec., after 
the spindle started to revolve. The facing of the top 
was completed 10 sec. later, while the grooves were cut 
in a period of about 30 sec., finishing almost simu! 
taneously with the facing operation. 


Spindle speeds may be varied from 12 to 150 r.p.m. 
The table feed and drive are controlled by a change- 
gear mechanism driven through a belt by a 15-hp. 
motor located on top of the machine. A change in the 
speed of the change gear affects every factor through- 
out the machine. To get a different speed in any ele- 
ment below, separate change gears may be introduced 
in the feed bracket in the base of the machine. 


All feeds are controlled from the common cam in 
the head of the machine. The tool heads are all coun- 
terweighted for ease of return to initial position, but 
are positively raised by the action of the cam. Auto- 
matic lubrication of the whole machine is provided for 
by a tank in the top, to which lubricant is pumped 
after having gone down through the machine and into 
the reservoir at the bottom. 

With three operations such as those used in the 
demonstration, a piston is finished for each spindle on 
each cycle of the machine. If six operations were 
called for, this would necessitate using three spindles 
for one group of three operations and the other three 


Piece 


Station 3 (Above) 
Shows the Beginning 
of the Facing Opera- 
tion, with the Turning 
Nearly Half Finished 
The grooving tools still 
have some distance to 


go before cutting 
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spindles for the other group, and would require pass- 
ing each piece twice around the cycle. 

As to capacity, this machine is rated at 10 in. in 
diameter and 14 in. stroke. As a matter of fact, the 
stroke can be made up to the limit of the cam drum 
and by means of a special cam a still greater stroke 
could be obtained. The units are standard throughout, 
but for each production job special cams, special tool 
heads and special vertical and cross feed and slides 
may be provided. For the side movement a cam, per- 
manently fixed to the vertical slide, provides motion to 
the cross slides. Chucking is by power. Each spindle 
has a controlling lever by which its rotation may be 
started or stopped. 

The entire machine is self-contained, having a cylin- 
drical base 67 in. in diameter, and the overall height, 
without motor, is about 10 ft. 8 in. The machine weighs 
20,080 lb. The gears in the base are accessible from 
sliding doors and all parts are safeguarded against 
damage to the operator. One safeguard consists in a 
reversing motion which may be thrown on from the 
operator’s position, to relieve the cutting pressure in 
case anything goes wrong. Chips are removed auto 
matically as the work units pass a plow member, at- 
tached to the stationary base, which scoops them out 
into a tote box. 


General Appearance of the Six-Spindle Contin-l 
Matic Piston Machine with a Buick Piston on 
Each Spindle. The rotation carries the spindles 
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to the left, the tools biting successively as shown 
by the detail views. Between the sixth position 
and the first, the operator removes the finished 


piece and puts on another blank 
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In Taking the Photographs at the Six Spindl 
Stations, the Machine Was Stopped and Six 
Photographs Were Made, One at Each Station 
They represent, therefore, six different pieces 





(pistons), but show how any one piston goes 
through the cycle 
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Station 4 (Left) 
Shows the Fac- 
ing Half Done 
and the Turning 
Considerably 
More than Half 








Station 6 (Above) 
Shows the Operation 
Completed and All 
Tool-Heads Withdrawn 
from the Work by a 
Quick Motion from the 
Cam. The piece is 
ready to be removed 
and a rough casting 
put on, as at Station | 


Station 5 (Right) 
Shows the Beginning 
of the Grooving Cut, 
with the Facing and 
Turning Both Nearly 
Done. . This condition 
iS reached about 90 
sec. after the spindle 
Starts to revolve 
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Electric Control Safeguards Punch Press 
Operation 


An electric control for punch presses which acts as 
a punch press guard is being placed on the market by 
the Safety Equipment Service Co., 1104 Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. This device combines two safety fea- 
tures, the operation of the press by push buttons in- 
stead of a foot treadle or levers, and an anti-repeating 
mechanism which prevents the repeating of the press. 
The foot treadle is removed and is replaced by a trip- 
ping coil operated by two conveniently located push 
buttons. The circuit is completed by pushing both but- 
tons and the tripping coil releases the clutch, allowing 





Electric Control for Punch Presses. The device com- 

bines two safety features: Operation of the press by 

push buttons instead of foot treadle or levers, and a 
mechanism to prevent repeating of the press 


the ram to make a complete circuit in the same manner 
as when tripped by a foot treadle. The push buttons 
are located sufficiently far apart so that both hands 
must be used in operating them, and consequently there 
is no possibility of one hand being in the danger zone. 

When the ram starts down the anti-repeating switch 
automatically breaks the circuit to the tripping coil 


allowing the clutch to come back into place, and pre- 


vents the ram from repeating. The holding coil of the 
anti-repeating switch holds the circuit open as long 
as the operator holds the buttons in. The buttons must 
be released and again pushed to operate the ram a 
second time. 

When more than one man is required to operate a 
press, an additional set of two buttons for second man is 
installed and all the buttons must be punched at the 
same time to operate the machine. The buttons are 
connected in series, but any number may be cut in 
or out by lock switches. The device can be used on 
any make or type of press and is furnished for 110, 
220 or 440-volt alternating current or110 or 220-volt 
direct current. It is claimed that production is in- 
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Progress Made by the Division of Simplified 
Practice 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—Big gains in stabilizing . 
ployment, improving service to the consumer, increas 
production at lower costs, both to the manufacturer and 
the consumer, are pointed out in a report to Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover in connection with further prog 
ress made in the first quarter of 1924 by industries ¢o 
operating with the Division of Simplified Practice fo 
the elimination of waste in industry. 

The report declares that more was accomplished in 
this quarter than in a like period since the division was 
organized. It is stated that in addition to ten industries 
which the division has aided in putting simplification of 
variety into force, twelve others are nearing completion 
of such a program, according to William A. Durgin, 
chief of the division. Surveys are under way covering 
the range of variety in twenty-nine other fields embrac- 
ing many commodities. Indicating the interest aroused 
by the economies effected in industries which cut down 
excess varieties, the division has received specific in- 
quiries, Mr. Durgin states, from forty-two other groups, 
some of which embrace large numbers of manufac- 
turers. 


Preference for Merchant Marine Indefinitel) 
Postponed 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—Indefinite postponement has 
been made of Section 28 of the Jones Merchant Marine 
act, providing preferential railroad rates on imports 
and exports carried in American ships. The postpone- 
ment came about after the Shipping Board on last 
Thursday withdrew its certification to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that there was adequate ship- 
ping under the American flag to permit application of 
the section. Application of this section was the subject 
of a vigorous storm, which consisted mostly of protests 
from shippers, although some were in favor of having 
it put into effect. Those opposing the section generally 
based their arguments on the fact that there was a lack 
of American ships to handle their foreign trade. Only 
mild interest was shown by iron and steel interests. 
Those who appeared in the case were opposed to the 
application of the section. 

It was declared by Commissioner Thompson that 
withdrawal of certification may stop forever the estab- 
lishment of American flag preferences and for that 
reason was to be deeply regretted. There are many who 
share Mr. Thompson’s views and consider that the ac- 
tion of the board merely is another one of the innumer- 
able defeats that consistently have been suffered when- 
ever an attempt was made to upbuild the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Commissioner Thompson made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to have the board adopt a resolution which he 
offered by which he said American ships would be given 
preferences without any disturbance to foreign trade of 
the United States. 


New Large Smelting Plant for Detroit 


The Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., which 
operates plants and branches throughout the United 
States, Europe and South America, has just completed 
a new plant, costing approximately $300,000, on the 
block facing Russell Street, from Highland to Woodland 
Avenue, Detroit. The capacity of the first unit is 400 
tons of metal daily. Large quantities of brass, copper 
and ingots of all descriptions are kept in reserve at 
all times, as well as quantities of semi-precious meta’s, 
such as bismuth, magnesium, mercury, etc. One hun- 
dred tons of metal can be refined daily in this new 
unit. 

A complete testing laboratory, incorporating the 
suggestions of Prof. Shephard of the University © 
Michigan, has been installed. Rest rooms and dining 
rooms are attractively furnished. J. B. Neiman 's 
Detroit manager of the Great Western Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. This new plant has opened a new market 
for industrial scrap, accumulated by the automotive !n- 


creased with this guard with no additional man effort. dustry in this territory. 
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ELECTRIC BRASS FURNACE 


Marked Expansion in Non-Ferrous Industry—Over 
30 Per Cent Increase in Two Years 


Marked progress, not only in the number of electric 
furnaces installed, but in the amount of electric energy 
consumed in the last two years is indicated by the 
report just issued by the Bureau of Mines, entitled 
“Present Tendencies in Electric Brass Furnace 
Practice,” by Dr. H. W. Gillett and E. L. Mack, both 
alloy chemists of the Ithaca field office at the time the 
report was written. The brief conclusions of this report 
were printed in THE IRON AGE, May 8. Some of the 
more important details are given in the following 
abstract: 

The Ajax-Wyatt induction furnace is in use by 
some 30 plants in the United States which operate 
about 260 furnaces, taking about 15,000 kw. Much of 
the increase in the last two years has been in added 
furnaces at plants previously using them. Each roll- 
ing mill usually constructs the furnace with a different 
type of mechanical melting for pouring, some plants 
carrying the furnace to the mold, pouring from it as a 
ladle, while others convey the molds to the furnace 
which is mounted for pouring about the lip in a variety 
of ways according to the particular ideas of the man- 
agement. Of these 260 Ajax furnaces only 16 operate 
in the daytime (6 on red brass, 10 on yellow) and only 
13 melt red brass. The remainder run 24 hr. per day 
on yellow brass with an average energy consumption 
of 200 to 225 kwhr. per ton. On red brass with 8 hr. 
operation, the user gives 375 to 400 kwhr. per ton as 
the energy required. 

The number of Detroit furnaces has increased rapid- 
ly. There are now 105 such furnaces taking 23,500 kw., 
in use by about 50 firms in the United States. The 
Ford Motor Co. now operates 12 1-ton Detroits and is 
trying out a couple of General Electric induction fur- 
naces, thus using 3750 kw. for electric brass melting, 
the largest amount of power used for that purpose by 
any plant in the world. Automatic electrode control on 
batteries of two or more rocking furnaces except in the 
smallest sizes is now the rule. If the linings of the 
Detroit furnaces are properly put in with close fitting 
joints and a minimum of cement, and if the linings are 


The Run of a Ford Furnace in April 


The Henry Furnace of the Ford Motor Co. produced 
15,029 tons of high silicon foundry iron during April. 
This is an average of 501 tons per day. The coke con- 
sumption was 1983 Ib. per ton of iron. The average sili- 
con was 3.25 per cent and the average sulphur was 0.025 
per cent. No scrap or borings was used on the furnace 
at any time. The burden per charge used was as fol- 
lows: 


Imperial .eccsuissar steno 

Sime “Fi. o's Shiv hee thee eee ae 

GQFIGSS: ¢awc cae ou io aee 1,200 Ib. 

ON RFS 4,000 Ib. 

Coke per charge........ 12,000 Ib. 

Sane VEO. 6 Maks ck aes 1,150 Ib. 

Pine GOGE o.c5 32s 00s oe Ges 60 lb. per iron ton 
Wel sisvancreherus. ere 40,000 cu. ft. per min. 
Theoretical yield......... 52 per cent 


Manganese Ore from Russia 


According to a report from the Dutch Consul in 
Constantinople, says the London Jronmonger, the ex- 
ports of Russian (Caucasian) manganese ore in the 
years 1919 to 1921, inclusive, reached a total of 190,000 
tons; in 1922 they were 173,000 tons, and in the first 
eight months of 1923 no less than 261,872 tons. Of the 
1923 shipments, 68,000 tons went to England, 55,000 
tons to France, and to Germany and Holland, 73,000 
tons. The disputes between the governments of the 
Republic of Georgia—where the mines are situated— 
and of Soviet Russia, which have lamed the industry 
since the war, appear to have been settled. Large quan- 
tities of ore are said to be available, in spite of the fact 
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not mistreated as by dropping big ingots onto them 
from a height, the lining life should be 1000 to 1500 
heats for all sizes, with the regular corundite brick 
lining. The life on red brass is at least as good as it 
is on yellow. 

A few new installations of single Baily furnaces 
maintain the number of that type on about the same 
level as at the close of 1921, that is, there are about 
80 furnaces, taking about 7500 kw. in use by about 
60 firms in the United States. The Baily Furnace Co. 
Is attempting to improve the efficiency of the old Baily 
granular-resistor furnace by using a modified design 
with a power input two or three times as great as was 
used in the old form. The resistor type is still sold 
by the Electric Furnace Co. The modified type carries 
the resistor trough in a removable section of the fur- 
nace so that a spare section can be promptly put on 
when the resistor trough fails. 

There appear to be perhaps 30 Booth furnaces 
in operation using about 4500 kw., which is a smaller 
number than was credited to this type two ycars ago. 

About 12 or 15 of the new General Electric induction 
furnaces are in operation. These are all 75-kw. fur- 
naces and pour about 750 lb. per heat. This furnace is 
described as constructed so as to give uni-directional 
circulation of the metal in the resistor tube, due to the 
unsymmetrical location of the primary coil. This is 
about the only point in which it differs materially from 
the Ajax furnace. 





Using the table which the authors compiled in their 
publication on this subject two years ago and adding to 
it a summary of the data as contained in the foregoing 
extracts from the present report, the following table is 
possible, showing the number of each type of electric 
furnace in the nonferrous melting industry, together 
with the kilowatt energy used, as compared with the 
status of the industry two years ago: 








poem § OE Gian, p——1922 
Type No. Kw. No. Kw. 
Ajax-Wyatt ...... 260 176 14,085 
G. E. Reduction... 15 } 16,000 io. healing 
Pee Le... 105 23,500 60 16,325 
Baily rN $e 7,500 83 7,455 
Bestia oidans ss 0 * 5,345 
OUh@Poss ss cc ec cee. 50 6 § «13,000 54 7.660 
Seals ....... 540 ©: 60,000 413 «= 0,870 
*Estimated. 
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that last year the mines suffered great damage from 
flooding. The Georgian Republic hag now faken over the 
entire exploitation of the mines, and set up a separate 
department for their control, but this department has 
renewed the leases of all the private companies which 
were working manganese mines before its formation, 
and is only reserving for itself the exploitation of the 
unleased deposits. There are 20 lessees, including 2 
British, 2 Belgian, 1 French, 2 German and 4 Greek 
companies. The principal lessees are the Société des 
Industriels du Manganese (Georgian); the Gelsen- 
kirchen Mining Co. (German); the Société Miniére du 
Caucase (Georgian); the Vandertalen Co. (Belgian) ; 
the Dargueti Co. (Belgian), and the Tarwaodi Cellar 
Co. (British). All foreign business is done by the 
Chemo, an organization which has a monopoly in ex- 
porting the ore. 


Action by Cambria Steel Co. Minority Stock- 
holders Is Dismissed 


A motion to quash a subpoena served on the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in a suit instituted by minority 
stockholders of the Cambria Steel Co. to have the 
merger of the two concerns declared void, was granted 
by Federal Judge Learned Hand in New York. This 
dismisses the action. Besides seeking the annullment 
of the merger the plaintiffs asked that a receiver be 
appointed pending the outcome and for an accounting 
of the Cambria company since the merger in November, 
1922. The complaint alleged that the merger was ac- 
complished through fraud, and lacked cash consideration. 
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SPECIAL PLANER-TYPE SLOTTER 


Employed in Manufacture of Railroad Specialties 
-Provision Made for Angular Slotting 


A large special planer-type slotter built recently for 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., by the 
Betts Machine Works of the Consolidated Machine Too] 
Corporation of America, Rochester, N. Y., is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The machine has a 
capacity of 10 ft. 2 in. between the housings, and 5 ft. 
under the saddles. The slotting rams have a 48-in. 
stroke. The table is 30 ft. long between the pockets 
and is 9 ft. wide. 


Special Plane Type Slotter. To provide for angular slotting 

the rams are mounted to face each other, and being carried 

by swiveling saddles it is possible to slot at an angle of 2 
in. in 12-in. stroke 


The bed and table of the machine are of conven- 
tional planer design. The bed has one vee and one flat 
track for guiding the table and the table tracks are 
lubricated automatically by means of oil pockets and 
rollers. The table is provided with T-clots and stop 
holes properly spaced for conveniently clamping the 
work. 

Two heavy uprights are fastened to the bed and 
carry a fixed crossrail, which is of unusually wide face 
and deeply arched at the back. The crossrail carr‘es 
two saddles, which in turn carry the slotting rams. 
Because provision must be made for angular slotting 
these rams are mounted to face each other, and being 
carried by swiveling saddles it is possible to slot at a 
maximum angle of 2 in. in 12 in. stroke. The saddles 
are swiveled by means of a worm and segment. 

Each ram is driven by a 20 hp. reversing planer- 
type motor with full automatic control, and provision 
is made by electrical synchronization for keeping both 
rams working in unison. The motor for each ram is 
carried directly on the saddle as shown, the drive to 
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the rams being by means of the Betts angular s;} 
drive through a special multiple-thread worm mes} 
with a straight tooth rack. Each ram is coun 
weighted by an arrangement employing a guided . 
ing weight. All important saddle bearings have forc. 
feed lubrication. 

Each saddle has feed and power rapid traverse al, 
the crossrail. Both the feed and power rapid trave; 
are driven by a 15-hp. electric motor, and provision 
made for selecting feed or power rapid traverse, «| 
for engaging or disengaging either one from the flow) 
at the operator’s position. In view of the height 
the machine, the latter feature adds greatly to the co; 
venience of operation. 

The rams have adjustable cutting and return speed 
by means of planer type control panels. 

The table has feed and power rapid traverse along 
the bed, these movements being accomplished by the 
same motor which actuates the saddle movements on 
the crossrail. An interlocking arrangement is provided 
so that saddle motion and table motion cannot be en 
gaged at the same time. 


) 


Thermoelectric Power a Guide in Steel 
Treating 


Measurements of the change in the thermoelectri: 
power of iron or steel can be used for locating the 
critical temperatures of the metal, the Bureau of 
Standards finds. An abrupt change in the magnitude 
of this property indicates a change within the steel. 

Knowledge of these critical or transformation tem- 
peratures is considered very important in the heat 
treatment of steel, as they serve as a guide in deter- 
mining the temperatures at which in heating or cool- 
ing a definite change takes place in the structure of 
the metal with a corresponding change in many of its 
properties. Ordinarily they are found by plotting a 
curve showing the rate of cooling of the metal. An 
abrupt change in this rate indicates the transforma- 
tion temperature sought. Equally abrupt changes oc- 
cur in the electrical properties of the steel, and of them 
all the thermoelectric power has been found the most 
convenient to measure. This method is described in 
Scientific Paper No. 484 of the Bureau of Standards. 


Standardization of Metal Lath 


In a 6-page pamphlet the Bureau of Standards has 
covered the principal features of the conference of the 
producers of metal lath in association with the division 
of simplified practice of the Department of Commerce. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, at 5c. The immediate net effect of 
the conference was a reduction from 125 varieties of 
metal lath to 24, corresponding to an elimination of 
80.8 per cent of the varieties. The industry is to make 
every effort toward consolidating further in certain 
types of metal lath, thus making a further reduction 
in the number of varieties, with consequent economy 
in handling all along the line. 


Assigned Car Case 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission again has postponed the effective date In 
the assigned car case. This time it is set for Aug. l, 
instead of June 1. 


The February production of iron and steel in France 
established a new record, being more than that for any 
month since the signing of the armistice, says a report 
to the Department of Commerce. The output of pig 
iron was 590,340 metric tons, compared with 585,978 
in January; that of raw steel 554,632 tons against 
541,022 in January. Of the February totals Lorraine 
contributed 230,779 tons of pig iron and 193,307 of raw 
steel, showing a satisfactory increase over the figures 
for the previous month of 227,911 and 187,810 tons, 
respectively. 








Means of Reducing Costs Discussed 





Possible Contributions of Sales, Production, Personnel 
and Other Departments Outlined at Convention 


of Industrial Engineers—Plants Visited 


market and because of the possible loss of export 

trade due to foreign competition based on lower 
labor costs and other factors were among the reasons 
advanced by speakers at the eleventh national convention 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers, for “Reducing 
the Cost of Business,” which was the major subject 
of the convention. 

The convention was held April 30, May 1 and 2, at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. An address was made on 
what is needed from the management point of view, 
and papers were presented on reducing the cost of sell- 
ing, reducing costs through industrial engineering, re- 
ducing costs through cooperative research work, reduc- 
ing the cost of manufacture and reducing cost through 
the personnel manager. 

Three simultaneous debates of production managers, 
accountants and personnel groups, respectively, was a 
feature. At a meeting of the committee for the elim- 
ination of unnecessary fatigue, a paper was presented 
on illumination as a factor. More than ten plants in the 
vicinity of Buffalo were inspected by members of the 
Society. 

That the science of management is becoming recog- 
nized as the science of successful business was empha- 
sized by the president, W. G. Sheehan, Detroit, in his 
opening address. “It is only a matter of a short time,” 
he said, “that the one best way to do work will be the 
only way to do work. Bankers are recognizing this 
factor and are employing industrial engineers on their 
staff. If business is not forced into better management 
through local necessity, it will be by foreign competition 
which bids fair to become a very important factor in 
our commercial life in the immediate future.” 


B marie: we find ourselves today in a buyers’ 


Reducing Cost from Management Point of View 


What was regarded as the keynote address was that 
of Benjamin A. Franklin, vice-president Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., who spoke on the sub- 
ject of “What Is Needed From the Management Point 
of View.” “The tremendous loss in money values of the 
foreign countries,” said Mr. Franklin, “together with 
their so-called cheap labor and the necessity that they 
export their goods, has lost for America a great many 
of the export markets. If we are going to grow indus- 
trially we must have a share of those markets, and to 
do that we must find ways of reducing the cost.” 

One of the first possibilities of reducing costs was 
said to lie in the province of materials, and on this he 
presented two particular views. The first was the in- 
dividual industry view, and concerned the development 
of the laboratory idea. “We have thousands of fac- 
tories,” he said, “but the laboratories in them may be 
numbered comparatively by hundreds. What we need 
to do if we are going to reduce the cost of our materials 
from the individual-factory point of view is to intro- 
duce the laboratory idea, the chemical and physical lab- 
oratory. We should do this in order to make a study 
to discover the cheapest materials that we can get to 
give us a certain standard of quality, and to study our 
materials generally in order to reduce the cost of actual 
materials in constant use.” A broader viewpoint of 
material cost reduction, the development of the conser- 
vation idea, was also discussed. 

___A second possibility for the reduction of costs, which 
is being carried on energetically by the Department of 
Commerce, was said to be the simplification of styles. 


Replacing Equipment Reduces Cost 


The question of equipment was cited as a third pos- 
sibility, and on this he said: “I am not speaking merely 
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of labor-saving methods. Undoubtedly we are trying to 
develop these all that may be possible, and we must 
continue, because of the wage levels which are liable 
to remain as they are, if not become higher. We must 
continue to develop the labor-saving machinery prop- 
osition. From observation of many factories it is evi- 
dent that too many begin with a certain definite equip- 
ment which may be up-to-date at the moment, and then 
continue to use that equipment until it is practically 
worn out.” And this, he said, despite the fact that a 
simple calculation and constant experience by up-to- 
date concerns has shown that it pays definitely, through 
a reduction in the cost of production, to scrap machin- 
ery long before its ability to stand up under the punish- 
ment of production may have vanished. Machinery gen- 
erally in a great many factories was said to be obso- 
lescent, so far as economical use is concerned, a long 
while before it is obsolescent in its mere running ability. 

“T am well satisfied,” he said, “that if every one of 
our industrial plants would constantly keep in touch 
with the machinery and equipment market and make 
calculations from the cost of the machinery as to what 
the possible value of the replacement would be, I am 
sure that our equipment generally would be much more 
up-to-date than it is. I believe there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for reduction in the constant study of our equip- 
ment and keeping it definitely up-to-date.” 

A fourth possible way was said to lie in distribu- 
tion of the products manufactured. Many of our fac- 
tories were said to be selling haphazardly, selling upon 
some demand built up in an occasional way. Although 
a large field for industrial engineering was said to lie 
in the distribution end from that point of view, another 
development in which it was thought there is consider- 
able opportunity was in the giving of too much service, 
brought about by endeavor to satisfy customers, and to 
get all the business possible. We are asked by cus- 
tomers to make not only little changes in size, weights, 
etc.,” he said, “but the merchant generally is crowded to 
render extra service which costs him money and for 
which he must get a return. What we need to do is 
standardize our services and educate consumers to 
realize that if they are going to demand this, that and 
the other thing, it is going to mean an increase in cost.” 

A fifth possibility of reducing costs was along finan- 
cial lines, it being emphasized that a tremendous amount 
of money has been lost in the last few years by poor 
credits. There is no question, he said, that when money 
is lost anywhere in industry on the whole, it increases 
the cost of doing business. We have a large field in the 
matter of credits. The question of budgeting was 
touched upon. The financial departments of the future 
would, he said, definitely budget for the whole year, and 
the factory, both from the production and distribution 
point of view, would understand precisely what is laid 
out for them, and what they would have to work to. 

A sixth possibility was said to lie in production. In 
this, it was emphasized that the need of industry today 
is the study by our industrial executives of the new 
methods in industrial engineering or scientific manage- 
ment. “If we number men who are industrial execu- 
tives, men responsible for the successful operation of 
the industrial unit, by the thousands,” he said, “in my 
judgment you can number those by the hundreds who 
have any comprehension of what scientific manage- 
ment is.” : 

The question of labor was cited as a seventh possi- 
bility in cost reduction. “The way to reduce costs with 
our labor,” he said, “is to make them happy, make them 
part of the game, and it seems to me that is the direc- 
tion in which we must go if we are going to get a 
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reduction from the labor point of view.” The eighth 
possibility given related to the reduction of waste. 
Among those taking part- in the discussion of Mr. 
Franklin’s address was Albion N. Doe, vice-president, 
Pressteel Engineering Corporation, New York. 


Costs Reduced by Cooperative Research 


William J. Corbett, industrial engineer of the Elec- 
tric Steel Founders Research Group, presented an in- 
teresting paper on the reduction of costs through coop- 
erative research, at the dinner meeting of the research 
group. 

Industrial research, the search by experts for facts 
that will aid in accomplishing certain things, was em- 
phasized as an important factor in stimulating and 
maintaining manufacturing efficiency, and therefore re- 
ducing the costs of goods produced. 

Many companies have research departments as in- 
tegral parts of their organizations, a plan limited to 
the large-scale producers who can meet the expense 
involved. The results of their investigation not being 
revealed, the larger producer, it was said, may have an 
advantage over competitors unable to pursue the same 
methods in developing economical manufacturing 
processes. 

It was pointed out that to offset such an apparent 
disadvantage to the smaller companies, cooperative in- 
dustrial research may be carried on by companies in 
the same industry. As an illustration of cooperative 
research, the organization and operation of the electric 
steel founders research group was given at length, de- 
tails on the benefits of this cooperative research activity 
being also given. It is planned to abstract Mr. Cor- 
bett’s paper in a forthcoming issue of THE IRON AGE. 

A paper on “The Classification of Work” by Frank 
B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, Montclair, N. J., was 
also presented at this session, and L. W. Wallace, ex- 
ecutive secretary, American Engineering Council, 
made a brief address. 


Reducing the Cost of Manufacture 


Reducing the cost of manufacture was discussed by 
Keppele Hall, Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, at a ses- 
sion presided over by Karr Parker, president of the 
Engineering Society of Buffalo. The need for lower 
costs was stated to be because we are today, and will 
be for some time to come, in a buyer’s instead of a sell- 
er’s market. We have greater capacity today, said Mr. 
Hall, than can be absorbed. 

Knowing everything about one’s business, how the 
product can be made in the best way, having records by 
which accomplishment may be judged, knowing the best 
plant layout and knowing what organization must be 
built up in order to do the work, were given as factors 
in reducing the cost of manufacture. It was pointed 
out that frequently it becomes necessary to increase 
costs for a while in order to reduce costs ultimately. 

The operation of planning, scheduling, balance of 
stores records, routing and other mechanisms of scien- 
tific management in holding manufacturing costs down 
to the minimum was discussed at length. The danger 
of adopting routing or other systems alone was referréd 
to, and in this connection it was emphasized that in 
adopting any mechanism all that goes with it must be 
adopted. ‘You have to have all of the works turning 
together to get effective results,” he said. 

Cutting of wages and indiscriminate doing away 
with overhead to reduce the cost of business was said 
to be in many cases like taking the wheel off an auto- 
mobile because it is the first thing we see. A case 
where abolishing indirect expenses representing 50 
cents in the cost per unit of output, would have added 
three or four dollars per unit, was cited. 

Efficiency of personnel as the greatest problem in 
cost reduction was stressed by F. W. Pierce, personnel 
manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
in a paper on “The Part of the Personnel Manager in 
Cost Reduction.” The method of job analysis, setting 
of piece rates, recreation and welfare, vacation plans 
and other activities of the personnel department of the 
Goodyear company were outlined, and economies: of 
operation instituted by his company were discussed. 

Studies of fatigue from improper illumination were 
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outlined in an address on “Illumination—A Fatigy, 
Factor,” presented by Ward Harrison, National Lam, 
Works, Cleveland. Actual demonstrations were mai: 
to illustrate the principle that bare lamps should no: 
be put within the field of vision, and that high genera 
illumination should be supplemented, if necessary, by 
local lighting having opaque reflectors. 

Another demonstration revealed that artificial ligh: 
passing over the shoulder from behind and reflecting on 
a polished surface, should not be of too great an in- 
tensity, or should not come at such an angle that the 
work will be reflected in one’s eyes. In cases wher 
the best spacing and height of lights cannot be obtained, 
it was said that the position of the work or machine 
should, if possible, be changed. 

T. Elmer Moon, development engineer, Western 
Electric Co., Hawthorne, Il, discussed practical appli- 
cations of principles outlined by Mr. Harrison. 

That psychological tests and rating scales should 
be used for the selection and promotion of executives 
was the resolution debated at a meeting of the per- 
sonnel group. Arthur L. Mann, supervisor of training, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, argued the affirmative, 
giving interesting details of methods used by his com- 
pany, and C. B. Gordy, University of Michigan, took 
the negative. E. S. Cowdrick, consulting engineer, New 
York, presided. “That Production Control Should Be 
Installed by a Consultant,” was debated at the meeting 
of the production manager’s group. The accountants 
group heard a vigorous debate on “Resolved: That Re- 
pairs and Maintenance on Plant and Equipment should 
be charged to the reserve for depreciation rather than 
to current operations.” 


Lackawanna Steel Plant Visited 


Several members visited the Lackawanna steel plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Visits were also made to 
the plants of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., the 
American Radiator Co. and the American Brass Co. A 
day spent at Niagara Falls included visits to several 
plants in that vicinity. A visit to the plants of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, was arranged for May 3. 


The Gas Products Association, which is devoted to 
gas welding, will hold its tenth annual meeting at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 10, 11 
and 12. C. T. Price, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, is secretary and treasurer of the association. 
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National Safety Council, Cleveland Engineering 
Society, Society of Ohio Engineers. May 16. Joint 
safety conference, Cleveland. G. E. Wallis, 168 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, director of 
publicity. 

National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association and Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. May 19 to 21. 
Triple convention at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
May 19 to 23. Annual convention, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, W. L. Chandler, 19 Park Place, New York, 
secretary. 
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American Society for Steel Treating. May 22 
and 23. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel LeClaire, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, secretary. 

National Pipe and Supply Association. May 22 
and 23. Annual meeting Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. George L. McIlvaine, 909 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, secretary. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. May 23. 
Hotel Commodore, New York. E. A. 8S. Clarke, 40 
Rector Street, New York, secretary. 4 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. =~ 
May 26 to 29. Spring meeting, Hotel Cleveland, = 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth = 
Street, New York, secretary. z 
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Oil Still Equipment on Railroad Cars 


Portable Plant with Capacity Up to 3500 Barrels a Day 
Useful for Opening New Fields—Compactness 


and Economical Operation Are Features 


crude oil refining plant, believed to represent in- 
creased efficiency and economic saving, are em- 
bodied in a portable refinery recently put in operation 
at Luling, Caldwell County, Texas. It was built by the 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., for the Port- 
able Refinery Co., Dallas, and traveled more than 1200 
miles in reaching its destination. All equipment is 
carried on specially built steel railroad cars, being 
permanently attached to these cars and operated from 
them. The plant may be moved from one oil field to 
another with virtually no loss in salvage. When a new 
oul field is discovered it can be rushed across the coun- 
try to that field by rail, intact. The process of moving 
consists simply of dismantling the detachable equip- 
ment, such as pipe connections, smoke stack and rec- 
tifying tower, coupling up the two steel cars carrying 
the permanently attached equipment to a freight train 
and consigning the plant to its new destination. 
The refinery can be placed in operation within 8 or 
10 days after the cars on which it is built are spotted. 
Four or five days are required to dismantle connections 
and place it en route again, when it is desired to move. 
Flue type still of the kind used in the distillation of 
tar is employed, with forced air draft for heating. 
This type of still has never been used before for refin- 
ing crude oil. Dutch oven at the front of the still sup- 
plies heat for the refining process, this oven being 
equipped with two fuel-oil burners. Two flues, 24 in. in 
diameter and 30 ft. long, the length of the still, extend 
longitudinally through it. After the flame and heat 
have passed through these flues, they are returned 
through air-tight compartments along the sides of the 
still and then pass under it through another passage- 
way to the smokestack. More than one-half of the 
surface of the still is brought into contact with the 
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heat through this system, making the heating process 
rapid. , 

One new feature of the refinery is the process for the 
condensation of vapors. Air instead of water is used 
to cool the condenser, being drawn through the space 
between the coils by a large suction fan, 70 in. in di- 
ameter. Air is used also to atomize the fuel oil for the 
burners and for combustion. The refinery is electrically 
operated throughout, the use of steam being entirely 
eliminated. A 70-hp. Bessemer oil engine drives the 
generator that furnishes electric current for the pumps 
and for lighting. 

Capacity ranges from 1000 to 3500 bbl. of crude oil 
in 24 hr., depending upon the percentage of distilled 
product. Distilling off 60 per cent of the crude, it can 
handle 1000 bbl. in 24 hr. in 6-hr. runs of 250 bbl. each. 
When distilling off only 15 per cent, the capacity 
reaches 3500 bbl. 

The refining features were designed by the Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. The idea of portability for the plant 
was conceived by T. W. Sowell, of Sowell Brothers, 
Dallas, president of the Portable Refinery Co., which 
owns the plant. The plant is being operated at Luling 
by the Mutual Pipe Line Co., of which T. W. Sowell is 
also president. It was put in operation during the early 
part of April. 

Both the main units of the refinery, the power 
equipment and the distilling equipment, are built and 
carried on two large steel railroad cars. The power 
car is 70 ft. long, while the car carrying the distilling 
equipment is 65 ft. long. Both cars conform to standard 
railroad specifications. The cars do not rest on their 
wheels while the plant is in operation. Instead, they 
are jacked up and lowered on concrete foundation 
beams, placed crosswise of the tracks. By this method 
they are steadied and the heavy weight (350,000 Ib. in 
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Interior of the 


Power Car, with 


the Oil Engins 
Beyond, Main 
Jack Shaft in 


Foreground and 
Electri« Gener- 
ator in the Mid- 
dle This shows 
the flaps at both 
sides which, in 
the field, can be 
swung out as 


awnings 


the still car) during the operation of the plant is taken 
from the wheels. 

Smoke stack, rectifying tower, pipe connections and 
other detachable equipment (47,000 lb., in the first in- 
stallation) are carried in ordinary cars when moving the 
refinery. Installation of the fire brick walls about the 
lower half of the still, and the fin walls that form the 
air tight passageways for the heat, is not made until 


MANY MINES CLOSED 


Reduction of Price of Ore Has Depressing Effect 


on Lake Superior Ranges 


DULUTH, May 10.—The recent cut in prices for Lake 
Superior iron ores has put the whole ore situation into 
a highly unsatisfactory condition. Many mines have 
closed, many others have gone on single shift, occa- 
sional operators have reduced wages and others are 
contemplating a like step, shipping allotments have 
been cut and railway schedules have been reduced. 
About 10 per cent of mine labor in the iron region has 
been laid off, together with about 300 men in the Lake 
copper dist rict. 

Among mines that have closed are the several prop- 
erties of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. in the Gwinn dis- 
trict of the Marquette range. The company has six 
developed mines there, but not all of them were oper- 
ating until recently. Marquette Ore Co.’s mines at 
Negaunee and the Rolling Mill are down; others have 
reduced their forces. Bristol is down and other Me- 
nominee mines are on half time. On the Mesabi, Lincoln 
will ship its stocked ore only; Majorca is down, Sar- 
gent also; Coates & Tweed, Bowe Burk and Butler 
Brothers have curtailed materially. Ruddy is down, 
Mahoning has reduced its contemplated shipment by a 
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the car carry.ng the still is located for operation. This 
saves weight in the transportation of the plant. 

The steel sides of the power car are divided into 
sections, like windows, hinged at the top. When the 
plant is in operation, they may be raised, thus forming 
an awning extending out from the roof. Two men to 
the shift can operate the plant. The Bessemer oil 
engine requires only 2% to 3 bbl. of fuel oil in 24 hr. 


million tons; Hull-Rust by much more than that. Webb 
is down and Shenango is on single shift; the Canisteo 
concentrator is adding operating units very slowly. 
Mesabi Iron Co. has closed its quarry and will close its 
mill when ore on hand is put through, say about July 1; 
and a general feeling of pessimism exists throughout 
the Lake district. No doubt it is deeper than is war- 
ranted by the facts; that is usually the case. All sorts 
of foolish rumors are about, but have no basis in 
fact. 

Those closest to underlying conditions are not so 
scared; they look for the situation to remain as it Is 
for a time, and for a better market later in the season, 
with low priced ore hard to get. : 

Among the most absurd of all the rumors in circu- 
lation is one that couples the reduction in prices with 
an attempt to save some of the “occupational tax” paid 
to the State of Minnesota on mine profits. It would be a 
very shortsighted mine management that would lop off 
80c. from its profits in order to save 6 per cent of that 
amount, even if the 80c. cut did not eat so deeply into 
gross profits. But the Minnesota Tax Commission 
promises an investigation into this very situation. ‘Gen- 
eral opinion is, however, that the investigation 1s all 
right, for there may be State legislators who have 
jumped to the conclusion that the cut had something to 
do with the occupational tax, and their minds should be 
set at rest, if possible. 


Statistical Basis for Industrial Control” 


A “Large Numbers” Method Applied in Germany to the Metal- 
lurgy of Iron—Theory of Collective Subjects in 


Relation to Control of Production 
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HE detection and control of defective material in a rolling mill is claimed possible 
by the author, if certain statistical formulas or data are made use of. Advan- 
tageous practical results are pointed to as possible. This method has been followed 
out in Germany by some disinterested companies. An abstract of an article describ- 
ing these applications commercially will be published in an early issue of THE IRON AGE. 





and the elaboration of methods leading to their 

elimination, undoubtedly occupy a conspicuous 
place in any system of industrial control. It is gener- 
ally known that defects are mostly detected either in the 
last stages of production or during the final inspection. 
It has become, therefore, a generally adopted practice 
to allow for a certain percentage of defects beforehand 
in each stage of the process, and the experimental sta- 
tion is not notified, unless the real amount of failures 
exceeds the allowance. Sometimes, of course, the re- 
search men are put to their task on account of a dis- 
covery that some competing concern manages to lessen 
the amount of failures, and so is gaining supremacy 
on the market. 

After the research laboratory gets a new problem 
of this kind, it proceeds first to examine thoroughly 
the defective sample of production for the purpose of 
ascertaining what is wrong with this individusl piece. 
The investigation generally brings a definite solution, 
indicating that the particular failure was due to, per- 
haps, phosphorus accumulation, gas segregation, rough 
grain, ete. While such proceedings are certainly very 
important, they do not accomplish much, as new ques- 
tions of a far more perplexing nature will arise imme- 
diately. It will be asked what were the causes of the 
defects, and how to eliminate them. To this whole com- 
plex of very pressing questions, the laboratory will 
answer in the most undecisive manner by drawing up 
a list of causes and remedies, only partly known by 
their own experience and mostly derived from technical 
literature. Such a list will bring no consolation to the 
production manager, as he will remain at a loss to 
choose the most probable cause and the most suitable 
remedy. 

To illustrate: Suppose a completed piece of rolled 
stock exhibited cracks, which the laboratory found to 
be due to some particular segregation. The causes of 
the latter may be numerous. Bad furnace operation, 
too much gas, incomplete deoxidation, incorrect anal- 
ysis, too high a pouring temperature, wrong chill size, 
unsuitable cooling, insufficient amount and bad distri- 
bution of hot work in forging and rolling, ete—any of 
these causes might have been responsible for the final 
failure, particularly if the actions of many of them 
became cumulative during production. 

The only theoretically correct way of solving the 
problem would consist in an experimental investigation 
of the influence of variations in each of the possible 
causes, in such a way as to keep all other conditions 
practically constant. This systematic investigation 
would, however, prove too costly, too tedious, too 
lengthy, and very difficult to accomplish. If, on the 
contrary, the requirements of constancy of the n-1 con- 
ditions are neglected when studying the influence of 
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_ *Free translation from an article in Stahl und Eisen, by 
K. Daeves. This abstract was made by M. G. Korsunsky, 
metallurgical engineer Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. 
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the n-th one, the data accumulated in the experiments 
may be quite worthless, as their correct interpretation 
will become nearly impossible. 

Nevertheless, it is the same large number of tech- 
nical conditions affecting the production which permits 
us to find out the real direction in which every one of 
them influences the results, and the comparative 
strength of their influence. Here we come into the un- 
disputed domain of the theory of probability, the con- 
clusions from which, though relative, become the more 
exact the larger the number of observations. 

The application of this splendid mathematical 
science in the form of a “large numbers” investigation 
may prove the most efficient means in the hands of both 
the production manager and the research engineer. The 
possibilities of this method are enormous, for almost 
every plant has at the disposal of the men interested a 
number of volumes of analytical and mechanical fig- 
ures, of temperature and gas composition diagrams, 
and particularly of rejection tables which cover years 
of production and tons of material. The trend of the 
present time is to install stationary auto-registering 
apparatus and to possess a number of portable ones 
for the purpose of covering temporarily some individual 
process. This tendency promises to hand over to the 
future research man a tremendous amount of data to 
be dealt with by the methods developed exclusively by 
the theory of probabilities. 

The following may serve as an illustration of the 
“large numbers” method as applied in the metallurgy 
of iron. It must be understood that all data and con- 
clusions shown here have only a relative value, 
inasmuch as real figures and facts could not be treated 
in an open publication, for obvious reasons. Besides, 
it would have been of no value to deal with real facts, 
as the author’s aim was to show how the proposed 
method might be put to the task, and nothing else. 

In the books of analytical data of each steel plant, 
there can be found a column of stationary figures which 
includes the contents of C, S, P, Mn, Si, the magnitudes 
of which are practically constant, varying within very 
narrow limits, provided they relate to a certain well- 
defined product only. These columns are very useful 
in themselves, inasmuch as they settle beyond any doubt 
whether the compositions were really stationary. Take 
for instance any continuous group of say 10 to 20 fig- 
ures—figure out the average and compare it with aver- 
ages of other series containing the same number of 
figures. 

Now suppose that the first four scores give an aver- 
age phosphorus content of 0.035 per cent, while the 
fifth and the sixth series show 0.040 per cent. No doubt 
can be entertained about a certain change in the fur- 
nace work or charge composition taking place some- 
where between the fourth and fifth series. It is also 
of great interest to pick out all figures related to a cer- 
tain furnace and to study their averages in parallel to 
the averages of the whole department. Very useful 
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data and far-reaching conclusions may be obtained in 
this way. Another instance may be found in compar- 
ing the same data, but for the different shifts of the 
working day. Thus while the particular figures may 
be stationary for the whole and long run of the process, 
this fractional comparison may show important devia- 
tions, and may explain much of the trouble and re- 
jection. 

In the production of fine sheet metal a common 
defect, though not entirely explained, is found in the 
formation of blisters. About 200 consecutive heats 
were analyzed without discriminating between the good 
and the blister-showing batches. Afterwards the de- 
fective heats were picked out and their averages com- 
pared with the averages of the complete number. The 
averages for C, Mn and Cu coincided for both series, 
though they were calculated from the apparently in- 
sufficient number of 10 data in each series. On the con- 
trary, the averages for the decades of poor heats 
showed an absolutely certain excess of phosphorus and 
sulphur to the amount of 0.004 per cent. There were, 
however, a few individual heats which were defect-free 
in spite of a far higher excess in phosphorus and sul- 
phur, and vice versa. A conclusion was reached in this 
way, that a close though indirect relationship existed 
between the appearance of blisters and the higher con- 
tent in phosphorus and sulphur. After the metal in the 
blistered spots was analyzed and micrographed, it was 
found always to contain inclusions of sulphide slag. 

It is of advantage to refrain from the calculations 
of the averages when studying the figures of rejections, 
though they might be given for a very long interval of 
time, apparently warranting an unquestioned applica- 
tion of the “large numbers” law. Instead, a diagram 
should be drawn with times for abscissae and the per- 
centage of rejections (or any other suitable figure) as 
ordinates (Fig. 1). Such a diagram will show both the 
regular and the individual] deviations of the resulting 
curve, and these deviations are likely to be fairly 
parallel to those of some other feature of the developed 
process. A parallelism of this kind will show quite de- 
cisively both the direction and the strength of the in- 
fluence with which a certain change in composition or 
treatment has affected the number of rejections, or any 
other feature of production. 

Having on hand a sufficiently large number of re- 
lated figures (say 1000) for instance, of analytical re- 
sults and of some particular property, it becomes pos- 
sible to tell conclusively how this property was influ- 
enced by changes in the individual figures of composi- 
tion. It suffices to draw a diagram representing the 
relationship of this property to the content of C, Mn, 
Si, S, P, etc., as is shown in Fig. 2. According to the 
law of large figures, the influence of all other factors 
but the studied one will entirely disappear upon such 
diagrams. 

The costly and tedious process of making tens and 
hundreds of pure heats in the laboratory, with only one 
element being present or variable, will become unneces- 
sary, and the diagrams obtained will have a greater 
bearing upon the practical production, and still be more 
exact. It is a matter of fact that, while the pure heats 
of the laboratory may show a certain well-defined in- 
fluence of some element, the different conditions of the 
plan may bring in such variations as to change the 
magnitude of this influence, and possibly to give it even 
an opposite direction. 

This disadvantage of purely experimental work does 
not exist in plant practice if the great number law is 
taken into consideration. The research manager will 
have of course to decide if he prefers to study the prob- 
lem experimentally first, or to begin with the plain 
mathematical analysis of large numbers of heats. The 
last way will be the shorter for the particular plant 
and process, while its costs are practically nil. Its dis- 
advantage, however, will lie in the problematic feasi- 
bility of extrapolating the results obtained for use in 
another plant, or in a different production. 


Theory of Collective Subjects 


An especially fruitful field of mathematical treat- 
ment as related to production control, will be found in 
the youngest branch of the large numbers theory, i.e. 
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the theory of collective subjects. As to the details ooy- 
cerned, the reader must be advised to consult specia| 
books, from which the following definitions were draw» 
by the author: 


If a description shall be given of an individya) 
subject, an individual phenomenon or an individya| 
process, it must be so constructed as to contain th. 
most individual features by which the object describe; 
could be easily recognized and apprehended, while oy 
the ccntrary ; 

It the subject of description belongs to a class 
group or series, the description has to be drawn i: 
such a way as to permit the apprehension of the sub 
ject’s belonging to the special group. 

A group of things, phenomena or processes, which 
is identified as belonging to the group by a series of 
common features but possesses one feature distinctly 
varying from one object to another, is classified as 
a collective subject. 


Series of collective subjects may be stationary or 
variable inasmuch as the individual feature identifying 
each member may either be constant for this par- 
ticular member or assume different magnitudes. In the 
latter case, the arrangement of the series may be ac- 
complished by attaching to the individual numbers of 
each magnitude of the discriminating feature a number, 
showing how often this magnitude is met. The arrange- 
ment of a stationary series is accomplished by sub- 
dividing the whole range of magnitudes observed for 
the discriminating feature in equal intervals, and plac- 
ing in the middle of each interval the frequency number 
of ifs occurrence as ordinate. 

An arrangement of this kind results in the primary 
distribution table or curve and, if the intervals chosen 
were very small, it often happens that the primary pic- 
ture is too full of irregularities. Their elimination 
necessitates the combining of a number of successive 
intervals in one large one, with a representative figure 
or dimension located in its middle. So, while a picture 
of ultimate strength data made up primarily so as to 
show the frequency of figures differing by 500 lb. per 
in. may look too irregular, and permit of no conclusions, 
a derived reduced picture with intervals of 1000 to 3000 
lb. will look much more orderly if given in the form 
of a table, or far more regular if presented in the form 
of a diagram. 

The reduced diagrams will belong mostly to a few 
established types of curves, the forms of which are 
theoretically elaborated in the theories of probabilities 
and of error-equalizing. In this form the “great num- 
bers” investigation was fruitfully applied in biological 
science. Its applications to industrial control in general 
and to metallurgy of iron in particular may take place 
in an analogous manner. Fig. 3 represents a typical 
curve, related to the distribution function of Gauss, and 
permits the sizing up of the incidental deviations from 
the most probable magnitude. 

If a collective series representing the frequency of 
the different magnitudes of a certain property—for in- 
stance, the strength of rolled iron results in a curve of 
this kind after due reductions and generalizations— 
the investigator is entitled to a conclusion that the 
fabrication process contains one peculiar feature of 
principal importance. All deviations from the average 
result as defined by this major feature must be due to 
a complex of minor conditions, no one of which plays 
a definitive réle. The deviations from the average are In 
this case entirely incidental, and no change in any ot! 
the minor conditions will lead to a constant improve- 
ment over the average figure. An experimental inves- 
tigation aimed to find the causes of the negative devia- 
tions would here be entirely disappointing. 

It may happen, however, that while too broad a 
generalization (by reducing the number of intervals 
through combinations) indicates the typical curve of 
Gauss, a more profound examination will result in 
curves like those heavily drawn in Figs. 4 and 5. This 
will indicate that the feature studied is dependent upon 
two, three or even more (but never too many) condi- 
tions of manufacture. It will mean also that the indi- 
vidual magnitudes of these influences are shifted as ta? 
as the frequency of their action is concerned, and this 
is causing the deviations of the true curves 4 and > 
from the curve of Gauss. 
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If the magnitudes of the influences are different. in 
size, a composite curve will look like Fig. 6, that is, un- 
symmetrical. The investigator, after obtaining an 
asymmetrical curve of a low degree of asymmetry, 
will have to look for one major and another minor, 
somewhat less important feature of the process which 
both regularly influence the properties of the product. 
A heavy asymmetry may indicate three or more im- 
portant features, all affecting the property studied, 
though to a different extent. 

A good and simple illustration of an asymmetrical 
curve can be found, for instance, in examining the fre- 
quency of different figures giving the length of matches 
in a box. If the heads are removed the curve of lengths 
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Fig. 1—Regular and Individual Deviations in Rejec- 


tions, Time Being the Abscissae and Percentage of 
Rejections the Ordinates 


becomes symmetrical. In the latter case only one fea- 
ture—the adjustment of the cutting machine—is of in- 
fluence (besides a number of entirely minor conditions), 
while in the first case, the lengths are affected by an- 
other substantial, though less important feature, the 
depth of dipping. 

Another asymmetrical curve is obtained in study- 
ing the shock resistance figures upon notched specimens 
cut from thick sheets. The field (composite interval) 
of low figures will have a definite secondary maximum, 
and the intensity of the latter will increase simulta- 
neously with the increase of the sheet thickness. 

Pure symmetric curves of the Gauss type will be 
found in all cases where the aimed magnitude of the 
feature studied lies in a comparatively flat maximum. 
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Fig. 2—Relationship of a Particular Property to the 
Composition as Judged by Certain Elements 


Here the failures will be caused by a complex of very 
minor negative conditions difficult to investigate experi- 
mentally. The frequency with which the different 
values for the relation, ultimate strength, Brinell hard- 
ness, can be met for a definite sort of steel, is also rep- 
resented by a pure Gauss curve, which fact proves the 
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feasibility of using this relationship as an identification 
feature. 

Many of the features cited in the beginning of this 
article belong to the class which can be examined in 
the light of the collective subject theory. It is not so 
easy, of course, to develop a curve or a table, compiled 
from data representing a certain feature, in the indi- 
vidual Gauss curves, of which the composite curve was 
formed, nor is it very simple to ascertain the location 
of the maxima of these curves. Nevertheless, the only 
certain advantage of being able to tell how many inde- 
pendent causes affect the property which is studied, 
and in which direction the concealed maxima of the 
minor causes are shifted from the major ones, warrants 
the statistical examination of observed facts and accu- 
mulated data. 

If we consider further that the human ear possesses 
the faculty of decomposing instantly the combined 
sounds of an orchestra into the individual sounds of 
each instrument, we may express the hope that some 
means may be found to do the same with the composite 
influence of different technical causes upon the indus- 
trial products. A cooperation between the practical in- 
dustrialist and the expert in mathematics might be 
very fruitful in this direction. 

The proposed way of studying facts of production 
is quite new and entirely unexplored. It cannot be 
foretold how far it will take us in improving processes 
and getting better and cheaper products, but it can be 
emphatically stated that, without resorting to it, our 
collections of data and of self-registered diagrams ob- 
tained with the mosf elaborate and ingenious apparatus 


Fi6.3 
A Symm-al Curve 


Frequency of Magnitude 





16. Magnitide of a Feature Fie.6 


Fig. 3—Typical Curve Related to the Distribution 

Function of Gauss. Figs. 4 and 5—Result of a more 

profound examination than that shown by Fig. 3. 

Fig. 6—Curve obtained when the magnitude of the iIn- 
fluences is different 


will be of little use. We will not even be able to find 
out how to derive the maximum of desirable informa- 
tion from them. 

The statistical methods of study are looked upon 
with grave doubts by the men in production and re- 
search. It certainly was so some time ago, when sta- 
tistical data were hardly analyzed in the scientific way. 
At present, when problems of thermodynamics, crystal 
structure, Brownian movement, etc., are splendidly in- 
vestigated in the statistical way, the precision of the 
method, if used correctly, cannot be doubted. 

Statistical studies of data accumulated in industries 
will be of great importance in bringing together the 
practical man and the scientist. These data, which the 
man in the industry uses in an instinctive manner, will 
permit the scientist to discover new facts and laws, and 
to trace new ways of work, without always resorting to 
the “cut and try” research methods of the laboratory. 

It is often told how highly real experience is respected 
by practical men. It is very probable that this experi- 
ence is not being so highly praised just because a man 
has had an opportunity to observe numerous smal! and 
important facts and their details, but mainly due to the 
fact that the brain of the experienced man has quickly 
accomplished, though unconsciously, a great deal of 
statistical work in correlating the facts with the causes 
and of adjudging the relative importance and the direc- 
tion of each of the possible influences. 
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Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, By Lionel S. Marks, 
editor-in-chief. Second edition; pages xvii + 1986, 
4% x 7% in.; illustrated. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Price, $6. 
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Progress along the various lines comprised within 
the profession of mechanical engineering has been con- 
siderable during the eight years since the first edition 
of this handbook appeared. Consequent revision hav- 
ing seemed imperative, the task was undertaken along 
the same general lines of attack as that adopted in the 
preparation of the original book. Advantage was taken 
of the opportunity to eliminate such material as ap- 
peared redundant and to condense other material, as 
well as to correct such typographical errors as crept 
into the first edition. So far as possible the original 
contributors to the various sections have revised those 
sections. In other cases other specialists have handled 
the work. In spite of the effort to condense and eliminate 
however, the additions and new matter have been suffi- 
cient to increase the size of the book by about 150 
pages. 

While all sections of the book have been revised, 
those subjects which have undergone most change in 
the new edition are hydraulics, heat, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals and alloys, bearings, steam boilers, 
internal combustion engines, aeronautics and air com- 
pressors. Among the important new topics are drying 
and lubrication. 


The Strike for Union. By Heber Blankenhorn. Pages 
xii +- 263, 5 x 7% in. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Co., 960 University Avenue, New York. Price, $2.25. 
One of the most picturesque and vital labor dis- 

turbances in the industrial history of the nation oc- 
curred in the Somerset County strike in Pennsylvania 
in 1922-1923. The questions involved not merely local 
issues, but the whole movement of industrial democracy 
among capital, labor and the public. Mr. Blankenhorn, 
writing from the labor point of view, has presented, 
first of all, a clear-cut, colorful sketch of actual condi- 
tions existing among the 24,000 soft coal miners before, 
during and after the strike. The book, however, has an 
especial value for the average reader in matters far 
deeper than the report of local labor conditions. The 
method of union organization, the policy and attitude 
of the international union, the failure of the operators 
to establish definite labor policies, and the lack of in- 
telligent public opinion are outstanding features of this 
publication. 

The underlying cause of the Somerset strike was 
the autocratic and unjust attitude of the operators 
toward the miners, plus the invitation to the non-union 
fields to join in the national strike of 1922. It is ques- 
tionable, after reading Mr. Blankenhorn’s book, whether 
the men would have struck purely for the principle of 
union recognition, providing they had had the oppor- 
tunity for the proper settlement of grievances and com- 
plaints. If miners like Albert Armstrong and Joseph 
Foster (whose diaries are presented in appendices) had 
been given decent and human treatment in adjusting 
wages and working conditions, the strike might never 
have occurred. In most towns, the miners struck un- 
der self-appointed local organizers before representa- 
tives of the union appeared. The main strength of the 
union was given from the start in establishing demo- 
cratic rights such as the personal and collective rights 
of speech, assembly, and association which the opera- 
tors, by every possible means, had striven to deny to 
the miners, In the end, the amazing fact was the lack 
of the backing of the international union, and the car- 
rying on of the Somerset strike by local leaders through 
more or less novel publicity methods to New York and 
Washington. 

The operators consistently refused to deal with the 
miners and resorted to intimidation through armed 
guards and spies (the cost of which was largely passed 
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on to the coal consumer). They utterly failed to 

ceive that the questions involved the most vital hy 
relationships. The lack of effective publicity met), 
by the operators was astounding. 

The failure of the strike, according to Mr. Blank., 
horn, was due to the unrelenting fight by the operaty,s.: 
the over-development of the coal industry; limited 
union support; and the failure on the part of the inte) 
national union to realize that union support would lead 
to large issues. The Somerset strike, however, put 
large problems up to the United Mine Workers: What 
is the international union going to do when the coal 
industry is entirely organized? What does it mean 
by nationalization? “It seems to be about time to 
recognize that the public regards a union which may 
be approaching complete organization of a basic in- 
dustry as already a different affair from the old ‘pure 
and simple union any man has a right to belong to.’ 
To settle the union question the union must think out 
what it means by nationalization.” 

This book, frankly depicting the strength and weak- 
ness of the ad.ninistrative, economic and strategic pol- 
icies of the most powerful single union in America. 
should be read by all students of labor relations. 

CHARLES M. MILLs. 
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New Books Received 

Portland Cement Prices. By Henry Parker Willis 
and John R. B. Byers. Pages 123, 5 x 7% in.; illus- 
trated with graphs. Published by the Ronald Press Co., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. Price, $1.25. 

Factory Management. By Henry Post Dutton. Pages 
329, 5% x 8 in.; figures, 71. Published by the MacMil- 
lan Co., 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $2.75. 


Site Planning in Practice. By F. Longstreth Thomp- 
son. Pages 257, 5% x 8% in.; illustrations, 135. Pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 35 West Thirty- 
second Street, New York. Price, $5.35. 


Die Physikalischen und Chemischen Grundlagen des 
Eisenhuttenwesens. By Walther Matthesius. Second 
edition; pages, 483; illustrations 157. Published by Ver- 
lag von Otto Spamer, Leipzig, Germany. Price, 27 gold- 
marks in paper; 30 goldmarks in cloth. 


Chemical Age Year Book, Diary and Directory, 1924. 
Pages 163, 9 x 12 in. Published by Benn Brothers, Ltd., 
Chemical Age Offices, 8 Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4, 
England. Price, 10s. 6d. 


Lead, the Precious Metal. By O. C. Harn. Pages 
323, 5% x 8 in., illustrated. Published by Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, $3. 


The Modern Foreman. By Robert Grimshaw. Pages 
297, 6 x 8% in. Published by Gregg Publishing Co., 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Gemeinfassliche Darstellung des Eisenhiittenwesens. 
Pages 661, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published by Verlag 
Stahleisen, M. B. H., Diisseldorf, Germany. 


Die Theorie der Eisen-Kohlenstoff-Legierungen. By 
E. Heyn. Pages 185, 644 x 10% in.; illustrated, Pub- 
lished by Verlag von Julius Springer, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


Arbeitsvorbereitung als Mittel zur Verbilligung der 
Produktion. By Eduard Michel. Pages 310, 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrations 122 with tables and charts. Published by 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure Verlag, Sommerstrasse, 
Berlin, N W 7, Germany. Price, 12 gold marks. 


Under the title “The Story of Bakelite,” by John 
Kimberly Mumford, has been issued an attractive 80- 
page booklet telling, mostly in a popular way, of the 
developments and uses of what is called in one of the 
chapters the “universal molding material.” It is illus- 
trated by halftones and numerous line cuts, most of 
them devoted to specific uses or applications of bakelite 
or to methods of production. The story is carried 1 
logical sequence from the deposit of materials in the 
earth through to the present-day radio and other equ!P- 
ment in which the material is employed. 
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The Present Economic Situation 


HE economic situation in the United States 

today and the probable trend of things may 
be summarized in this way: We shall have suc- 
cessive periods of excess production of goods, due 
to industrial miscalculations, and there will follow 
periods of digestion. It is clear now that 1923 
was a year of over-production and 1924 will prob- 
ably be a year of digestion. 

Underlying these temporary unbalances from 
equilibrium, commonly referred to as swings of 
the business cycle (but not necessarily rythmic) 
there is the great economic trend in conditions, 
which is slow in its development. 

In our domestic affairs the basic factor is the 
capture by labor, during the war, of a greatly in- 
creased share of the produce of industry, which it 
subsequently retained. Whether this sprang out 
of the fallacy that the United States was growing 
rich in material wealth out of the war, whether it 
be ascribable to the mere writing up of values and 
the disturbances created thereby, or whether it be 


- due to our being further enmeshed with unnatural 


economic restrictions, or to other causes, does not 
matter. The thing that matters is the fact. 

The winning by labor of a greater share of 
the national produce, and at the same time the 
redistribution of wealth at the expense of those 
who were previously the more well-to-do, which 
also has been happening, might be of benefit in 
our national economy if the changes were attended 
by the same thrift on the part of all the people as 
formerly. There is impressive evidence, however, 
that the changes in division of produce and wealth 
have been accompanied by a contraction in our 
rate of annual saving. P 

This method of living may continue for a long 
time before we become acutely aware that things 
have been going wrong. Whether we are saving 
for the creation of capital goods or whether we 
are squandering work in the production of imme- 
diately consumable goods, we may have great 
activity. But in one instance we shall have activ- 
ity leading to prosperity and in the other activity 
leading away from it. This touches upon one of 
the fundamental differences between capitalistic 
and socialistic thought. The former holds that 
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we have needed, and still need, to reinvest a fair- 
ly large proportion of our national earnings in 
new plants. The latter holds that too much has 
been reserved for that purpose and that the mass 
of the people have been deprived thereby of the 
enjoyment of so high a scale of living as they 
should have. 

We need not stop to discuss that fundamental 
difference in thought. The proof of that pudding 
would be in the eating, but the eating would be 
very much longer if the enjoyment of a higher 
scale of living were not construed to include also 
the enjoyment of the luxury of leisure. 

In the shortening of working hours, irrespec- 
tive of whether that results from the deliberate 
curtailment of the hours per day and the days 
per year or from the involuntary curtailment by 
adherents to over-manned industries which are 
unable to furnish full-time work to all the people 
who want to be engaged in just that kind of work, 
is to be found the real brake upon activity. Such 
a condition inevitably will express itself in terms 
of diminished production of goods, although in 
terms of value things may look quite otherwise. 
The on!y possible offsetting condition is improve- 
ment in orgenization and management, in engi- 
neering and invention. While we are heroically 
working in these directions it is improbable that 
we have been able to make enough progress since 
the war to offset the slackening there has been on 
the part of labor. 

While the fundamentals are of the above na- 
ture, the operation of these economic factors may 
be expected to be slow, indeed very slow, and it 
is improbable that the present recession in busi- 
ness is an acute development of them. On the 
contrary the present situation is apparently only 
the consequence of overproduction in 1923 and the 
first month or two of this year before we became 
alive to it and began to check things. We are so 
over-equipped in our means for quantity produc- 
tion and there is such a temptation to use it that 
it was easy, following the depression of 1920-22, to 
get going too fast. In other words, we arrived 
quickly at a peak in the business cycle and are 
now in the process of getting into better balance, 
with the reasonable belief that we did not get far 
out of balance in 1923. 
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The Short Day and Steel Earnings 


N its current issue, the Nation refers to the 
I investigation made some time ago by THE IRON 
AGE into the experiences of various steel companies 
with the eight-hour day. Mention was made in 
our article of the satisfaction the change had 
given to many workers, also of the increased effi- 
ciency noticed at a number of plants. After allud- 
ing to these features, the Nation comments: 

Now comes a report from the Steel Corporation 
showing that the first quarter of 1924 produced the 
largest net earnings of any similar period in time of 
peace in the company’s history. In addition to the 
regular dividends, fifty cents extra was declared on 
the common stock. As a general rule, what is right 
proves to be possible. 

The inference evidently is that the large net 
earnings in the first quarter were the result of 
introducing the three-shift day at blast furnaces 
and steel works and the 10-hour turn in rolling 
mills. That statement has been made, in fact, in 
a number of comments on the first quarter’s earn- 
ings, and the Governor of Colorado used it in a 
viciously unfair attack on the steel industry. It 
is the old fallacy of considering as an effect 
whatever is subsequent to a given event or con- 
dition—post hoc propter hoc. The large earnings 
of the Steel Corporation were produced by con- 
ditions with which those who have followed the 
course of the steel market are familiar. They 
were not the result of the eight-hour day, but in 
spite of it. Whatever increased efficiency in cer- 
tain departments of steel works has resulted from 
the shorter day, there is no evidence as yet that 
it has made up for the 25 per cent’ increase in 
the hourly wage of the workers. There is evidence 
also that steel companies which have not yet 
introduced the eight-hour day made exceptional 
earnings out of the combination of large output 
and favorable prices that existed in the first 
quarter of the year. 


Progress in Electric Melting of Brass 


NLY a few years ago an electric melting unit 
for brass was the exception; today the 
American non-ferrous melting industry stands 
revolutionized and electric power dominates its 
melting equipment. The progress in the last two 
years has been marked. Early in 1922 there were 
413 electric furnaces of all types; at present there 
are 540, or an increase in two years of over 30 per 
cent, according to data just issued by the Govern- 
ment authorities and abstracted on other pages. 
A feature of this expansion has been the suc- 
cessful operation of both the are and induction 
types of furnaces. In steel only the are furnace 
has survived in this country. In the non-ferrous 
industry about 15 per cent of the energy employed 
is credited to induction furnaces, while the re- 
mainder is used by indirect arc furnaces, one type 
alone employing over 40 per cent of the total. The 
real measure of the advance of the past two years 
is that given by the kilowatt energy utilized, the 
increase being about 20 per cent, or from 50,800 
kw. to 60,000 kw. 
In no other country does the brass industry 
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show anything comparable with the strides made 
in electric melting in the United States. A De- 
troit motor car works, operating twelve are and 
two induction furnaces, probably uses a larger 
amount of electric power than any brass plant in 
the world. 


Less Fit Coal Mines Must Go 


HE Geological Survey has just made a very 

interesting presentation showing the distribu- 
tion of bituminous coal mines as to their produc- 
tion. This brings out the fact that the great bulk 
of the production is by a relatively few large 
mines, while there is an enormous number of 
mines with such small individual capacity that 
even their aggregate output is not large. 

It is quite generally understood that the bi- 
tuminous coal trade has now entered upon a 
period of elimination of the less fit mines by the 
competitive process. The figures presented sug- 
gest that the elimination will not be very difficult. 
The natural conclusion is that when there are 
such wide divergences in individual capacities, a 
given selling price may easily represent a sub- 
stantial loss to some mines and a substantial 
profit to other mines. In the Geological Survey’s 
table the mines are grouped into five classes, 
according to outputs in 1922, and for each class 
there is given the number of mines in the class, 
what percentage it was of the total number, and 
what percentage the output of each class was of 
the total output. 

The presentation is entirely by individual 
mines, not by operating companies. Class 1, 
mines producing over 200,000 tons in 1922, em- 
braces 416 mines; class 2, 100,000 to 200,000 tons, 
848 mines; class 3, 50,000 to 100,000 tons, 1084 
mines; class 4, 10,000 to 50,000 tons, 3139 mines; 
class 5, under 10,000 tons, 8663 mines. The per- 
centages for each class are given below: 


Percentages by Number and Output of Bituminous 
Mines of Different Sives 

By Number By Output 
Cem R sick « Swim 2.9 per cent 31.2 per cent 
COE ls ees 0 0 ck ckben 6.0 per cent 27.8 per cent 
CONG Biiws i. caicadkstt 7.7 per cent 18.3 per cent 
GRO Been cnavc caves 22.1 per cent 18.3 per cent 
CUE Bi ccwlaa Hed SRA 61.3 per cent 4.4 per cent 








14,150 mines.... 100.0 per cent 100.0 per cent 

Thus, less than 3 per cent of the mines, each 
producing more than 200,000 tons, accounted for 
nearly one-third of the output. Again, there were 
practically three times as many mines with out- 
puts between 10,000 and 50,000 tons as there were 
mines between 50,000 and 100,000 tons; but the 
two classes produced the same tonnage. 

Of course, one does not know what the pro- 
portion of production to capacity was for the 
respective classes. Assuming for argument that 
there is 50 per cent excess capacity, one cannot 
say that the 8.9 per cent of the mines (classes 1 
and 2) that produced 59 per cent of the coal 
should run one-half harder and produce 884% per 
cent of the coal, leaving nearly all the other 91.1 
per cent of the mines to disappear or await an 
emergency. It may be that the large mines were 
already in 1922 producing at higher rates to ca- 
pacity than were the smaller mines. 

In any event, if we add the first three classes. 
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tegether, we get 16.6 per cent in number and 77.3 
per cent in output. Thus, one-sixth of the mines, 
producing over 50,000 tons each, furnished more 
than three-fourths of the coal. That is a plain 
fact worth remembering. 


Iron Content of Lake Ores 


EN years and more ago the iron content of 

Lake Superior ores was clearly showing a 
continuous and progressive decrease. In the past 
ten years there has been no decrease at all. The 
change is a remarkable and important one. The 
best opinion seems to be that beneficiation is 
responsible for the arrest of the downward trend. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore Association for 
a number of years past has presented composite 
analyses of Lake Superior iron ore as shipped, 
year by year, both for the ranges separately and 
for the region as a whole. The complete data as 
to iron content begin with the year 1902. In 1902 
the total ore shipped, 24,930,701 tons, had an 
average iron content, natural state, of 56.2233 per 
cent. In 1914, shipments were 31,434,096 tons, 
with an average of 51.34 per cent metallic iron. 
The decrease in 12 years was 4.88 units, or 8.7 
per cent. To put it another way, the blast fur- 
nace manager in 1914 could look back 12 years to 
a time when his ores were almost 10 per cent 
“richer” than at that time. 

Much had been said a dozen years before 
about the limited supply of iron ore, how it would 
last only so long. The view was based on the 
amount of ore then known and of a quality then 
acceptable to blast furnace managers. The com- 
mercial limit, as a matter of plain business, was 
simply fixed by there being available much ore 
above the limit. When that ore became no longer 
available, leaner ores would be received gladly 
and the limit of commercial availability would 
simply move downward. 

The downward trend in the average iron con- 
tent was perfectly natural. There was always 
more ore known than was mined, and the better 
ores were mined first. Gradually they were ex- 
hausted. Also, the requirements increased year 
by year and that involved the attacking of leaner 
deposits. 

With the average content over 56 units in 
1902 and passing below 52 units in 1911, it has 
stayed inside the limits of 51 and 52 units ever 
since, except for 52.07 per cent being shown for 
1921. Divergences like that are familiar. In a 
year of light shipments the poorer ores are left 
alone, while in a year of heavy shipments every- 
thing is taken. The average in 1922 and 1923 was 
51.83 per cent, against an average in 1914 and 
1915 of 51.42 per cent, showing, indeed, a slight 
upward trend, enough to prove definitely that 
there is no downward trend, concealed by some 
statistical twist. 

It requires the beneficiation of only a small 
proportion of the total ore to pull up the average, 
for when the ore is once treated it becomes a 
high-grade material. It is not simply improved 
a little. 

Beneficiation has been prompted by the large 
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assembly cost at the blast furnace of ore and 
fuel. Were the coal mine and the iron mine 
located at the blast furnace, the use of very lean 
ores would add much less to the cost of making 
a ton of pig iron than is the case when the larger 
quantity of ore and the larger quantity of fue! 
must be transported. Beneficiation readily “pays” 
on this account. 
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Southern Pig Iron Now Largely Consumed in 
the South 


To the Editor: One of the most notable changes in 
the merchant pig iron situation, which has been gradual 
but certain over the past ten years, is to be found in 
Southern iron. Twenty-five years ago Alabama had 
an enormous advantage over the rest of the country in 
low cost production. It is claimed that the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at the end of the last century 
had a cost of $5.85. 

Labor at that time in Birmingham was paid 80c. a 
day. Raw materials were still more or less on the sur- 
face. It was possible to recover an immense quantity 
of ore that outcropped. The railroads that ran to Bir- 
mingham made preferential rates to encourage Southern 
iron industry. Birmingham iron at that time was 
shipped to every State in the Union and could be de- 
livered in Maine, in Pittsburgh, in Buffalo and in Chi- 
cago at a less price than iron could be obtained for 
from the local furnaces. 


Sending Basic Iron to Carnegie 


When the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. first 
started to make basic iron—this was some years before 
it was taken over by the Steel Corporation—it made a 
sale of 25,000 tons of basic to the Carnegie Steel Co. 
This iron was shipped by the Cincinnati Southern to 
Ludlow, which is on the south bank of the Ohio River 
just opposite Cincinnati, and from there went by barge 
to Pittsburgh. The saving in freight from the regular 
through railroad tariff by this method of rail and water 
shipment was something more than $1.50 a ton. This 
iron was delivered in Pittsburgh at about $3 per ton 
less than the cost to the Carnegie Steel Co. of making 
its own iron. 

The plants of the harvester companies in Chicago, 
the radiator companies in Detroit, and of the cast iron 
pipe makers on the Delaware River were run almost 
exclusively on Southern iron. Birmingham iron made 
the market. It looked for a time as if the Southern 
furnaces might make iron at a cost that would put 
every non-Bessemer furnace in the country out of blast. 
And without doubt the 25,000-ton sale of basic to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. first directed the attention of steel 
makers to the enormous possibilities of the South as a 
steel maker and led ultimately to the purchase by the 
Steel Corporation of the Tennessee company. And the 
success of the pipe makers in the South, who had vir- 
tually a converting proposition, was so pronounced that 
the extension of that branch of industry was inevitable. 

There was up to 1900 practically no home consump- 
tion of pig iron in the South. Probably not 10 per cent 
of the iron that was made in Alabama and Tennessee 
was consumed south of the Ohio River. For the past 
25 years, however, the home consumption of Southern 
iron has been increasing. The Tennessee company, the 
largest producer in the South, at one time exported, so 
to speak, every ton of its iron. Now it uses by far the 
greater part of the iron it makes in-its own steel works 
and practically all the remainder is consumed in the 
immediate vicinity of Birmingham. One of the largest 
independent companies in the Birmingham district, 
which makes iron entirely for the market, figured last 
month that 94 per cent of its iron was used in and about 
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Birmingham—and a very small fraction of its produc- 
tion went north of the Ohio River. 

The Gulf States Steel Co. sells no pig iron whatever, 
using all it makes in its own steel plant and occasion- 
ally is a large buyer of basic from its neighbors. 


Ninety Per Cent of Alabama Iron Melted at Home 


Since 1914 the advantages which the South had in 
the matter of extremely low labor costs and low freight 
rates have entirely disappeared. The labor cost in 
Alabama and Tennessee is about the same as the labor 
cost in the North, and freight rates have been advanced 
in some cases decidedly more than 100 per cent. Had 
this occurred in 1900 it would have wiped the entire 
Southern iron industry off the map. But very for- 
tunately for the Southern furnaces in the past quarter 
of a century, not only have steel plants been estab- 
lished in the South but the largest pipe plants in the 
world have been built in middle Alabama. In addition 
there are soil pipe plants of the first magnitude, and 
there are many special foundries making machinery of 
one kind or another, so that the home market for Ala- 
bama iron is able to use at least 90 per cent of the iron 
made in the State. The iron that is made in Tennessee 
must still find the major part of its market north of the 
Ohio River, as a home market has not been developed 
in that State to consume much of the iron produced. 
Yet even in Tennessee the consumption of iron is rap- 
idly increasing. 

The furnaces at Sheffield, Ala., have solved in a 
measure the necessary problem of high freight rates 
by shipping in barges down the Tennessee River and 
then down the Ohio to a point on the north bank in 
Illinois, where the iron is yarded and distributed by 
rail. This cuts the carrying charges as compared to 
all rail about in half, 


Increase in Southern Foundry Capacity 


It has been a very fortunate think for the Birming- 
ham district that the consuming power of the district 
has grown so amazingly, for with the present high costs 
of production in the South—furnace costs which are 
not at all dissimilar to furnace costs in the North— 
Birmingham today would be in hard luck were it obliged 
to send all its iron abroad, as was formerly the case. 

The building of new pipe shops and the doubling of 
the capacity of the old ones in Alabama, also the de- 
velopment of other large melting capacity in the State, 
have not attracted the attention they deserve. They 
are economic factors of first importance. 

In 1900 nine-tenths of all the raw materials the 
South produced were shipped out of the South to the 
North to be manufactured; and nine-tenths of all the 
finished materials which the South needed were shipped 
from the North to be used in the South. This condition 
of affairs as far as the shipping of raw materials out 
of the South is concerned has been tremendously 
changed. The casual observer, noting the increase of 
cotton mills in the South, would suppose that cotton 
has been the leader in this great change. As a matter 
of fact the proportion of Southern iron which is con- 
verted into finished materials in the South is much 


greater than the proportion of cotton which is con- — 


verted in the South into textile goods. ALABAMA. 





Building American Machine Tools in France 


To the Editor: Some time ago you published the 
results of an inquiry by Captain Carden into industrial 
conditions in Europe and more especially in France. I 
was interested in reading your correspondent’s conclu- 
sions, particularly regarding the machine tool industry 
and trade in France, and believe some comment on them 
from the French standpoint would appeal to American 
manufacturers. 

During the war, and more especially since, the 
French machine tool industry has developed considera- 
bly. The firms Cazeneuve, Ernault, S.o.m.u.a., etc., 
have put on the market types of lathes, drilling ma- 
chines, etc., well constructed and answering exactly 
to the needs of the French industry. They have found 
home buyers in such large numbers that they cannot 
fill all their orders. This is one of the reasons why, 
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in spite of the artificial protection consequent on the 
decline of the franc, our leading concerns have been 
unable to export on a large scale lately and are no 
more able to do it today. 

Dealers in machine tools had bought, at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, not only more or less special machin- 
ery that was found in France and could not be used, but 
also all the material of the war plants which closed 
their doors after the Armistice. They had consequently 
an enormous quantity of material, which took three 
or four years to sell. It is estimated that three-quarters 
of these stocks are sold now. One may deduce that 
there is now a fair opportunity for active selling of 
new machinery in France, for, as above stated, in spite 
of a noticeable increase in the home production, it is 
still insufficient to meet all requirements. 

Have Americans now a chance to resume their sale 
of machinery and tool outfits in France? In current 
types, that is, in engine lathes, our answer iS absolutely 
negative, unless the dollar declines in proportions which 
cannot be expected. In special machines, such as auto- 
matic and semi-automatic lathes, constructed in quan- 
tity in America and which meet with a good demand 
the world over, the question is altogether different, and 
sales might gradually revive with the recovery of the 
franc. The same applies to small tools of precision and 
quality, which cost in France four or five times as much 
as those made here, but which possess qualities that 
our own tools do not have. These specia) imported out- 
fits could be sold in France to the machine builders, 
who are in great need of them. 

There is perhaps another way of facilitating these 
dealings: it would consist in making in France the 
American machinery, paying in francs for the raw ma- 
terials and )abor necessary for the fabrication. 


Victor TRUANT. 
203 Faubourg Saint-Denis, Paris, France, April 15. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has suspended 
its sheet mill plant at Farrell, Pa., temporarily, due te 
the falling off in business. The plant has been operating 
at a high rate for the past two years until recently, 
when it was reduced to 50 per cent. 


: 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


XCLUSIVE articles, highly prized by 
K editors and when of timely interest 
particularly appreciated by the reader, 
have been numerous in recent issues of THE 
IRON AGE 

The review last week of the report on 
the Pittsburgh basing case supplied both 
maker and buyer of steel with the first in- 
formation regarding the results of the long- 
continued Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation—and this in verbatim detail. 

The issue of April 24 was made note- 
worthy by such exclusive articles as that de- 
voted to the all-metal airplane and to metals 
used in airplane construction, also that giv- 
ing the latest word on stainless iron and 
steel, and the one on the machining problems 
of repairing the Leviathan. 

Living up to its reputation as the premier 
convention journal of the metal trades, THE 
IRON AGE reported no less than seven asso- 
ciation meetings in the May 1 number at 
sufficient length to give the real atmosphere 
of each meeting and to interpret aright its 
contribution to industrial economics or tech- 
nology. 

Illustrated descriptions of new machinery 
and equipment appeared to the number of 21 
in the last two issues. 
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Europe Awaiting Definite Ruhr Settlement 


Continental Political Situation Dominates—British Prices 


Lower in Pig Iron, Sheets and Tin Plate—Belgian 
Prices Must Yield, in Spite of Costs 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 13. 
ENERAL conditions are unchanged. Pig iron is 
(~ quiet but a revival in demand is anticipated after 
a settlement is reached in the Continental polit- 
ical situation. There is fair demand from both domes- 
tic and export sources but not much business result- 
ing. Stocks are low but prices have a weaker tendency. 

Hematite is steady on improved demand. Foreign 
ore is dull. Bilbao Rubio is held nominally at 23s. 
($5.12) c.if. Tees. 

Finished iron and steel are dull, but iron makers 
already are advancing quotations 5s. ($1.18) per ton, 
owing to extra costs. Export demand for steel is poor 
and the domestic trade is buying little, but some works 
are well occupied with plate orders, shipyards and rail- 
road reconstruction contracts. Steel prices are steady 
and unchanged. 

Pig iron exports (excluding ferroalloys) amounted 
in April to 48,758, tons, of which the United States 
took 100 tons. The total iron and steel exports were 
336,799 tons. 

Continental sales have improved on revival of 
German competition and the reappearance of additional 
Belgian works, but the position now is complicated 
further by fresh depreciation of the franc and the 
Ruhr disturbance, and prices in reality are nominal. 

Almost complete stoppage of the Ruhr mines is 
reacting on German works and the output is dwindling, 
owing to interruption in the coke supplies. Hoesch 
Eisen und Stahlwerk, Dortmund, is idle. The Dort- 
munder Union has banked two furnaces. The Bochumer 
Verein, Bochum, is operating only one unit (out of 
five) and at low capacity. Krupp has threatened to 
discharge workmen within a few days. Gutehoffnungs- 
hiitte, Oberhausen, has banked all furnaces but one 
(out of eleven), but the rolling mills, meanwhile, are 
continuing on available material. Rheinische Stahl- 
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werk, Duisberg-Meiderich, is blowing out two furnaces. 
Phoenix A. G. has banked a furnace at Ruhrort and 
is banking another at Horde. 

French industrialists state that there is no danger 
of the shortage of fuel supplies hampering their op- 
erations, owing to their large reserve stocks of coke. 

Tin plate is easier. Some makers are in need of 
orders for May shipment, but most of them are well 
sold for several weeks. Moderate demand at lower 
rates is now ruling. 

Galvanized sheets are dull, down to £16 17s. 6d. 
(3.28c. per lb.) f.o.b., having been done for No. 24 
gage corrugated in bundles, but prices now are nearer 
£17 (3.81c.) f.o.b. 

Black sheets are quiet and easier for the thicker 
gages, but Far Eastern specifications are unaltered. 
America is reported to be competing keenly in the 
Japanese market. 


British Iron and Steel Trade Unsatisfactory— 
New Cruiser Contracts Welcomed 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 1.—Conditions in the iron 
and steel trades are still far from satisfactory. Of 
course, trading has been considerably interfered with 
by the break occasioned by the Easter holidays and 
there has as yet been but little substantial revival. 
Prior to the vacation there was some good domestic 
buying of pig iron and export demand also broadened 
on the cessation of competition from Continental man- 
ufacturers. But while iron still is being sold for foreign 
shipment, the new demand in the domestic trade is 
poor. The trouble, of course, is prices, which are un- 
doubtedly high, but which, taking into consideration 
present costs, leave little margin to the ironmaster. 

It is encouraging to find British iron once more 
being able to compete with the Continent, and large 
quantities have been booked for shipment to Belgium 
and Luxemburg, in particular. Should the franc rate 
of exchange, however, depreciate again, the Continent 


British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with 
American equivalent figured at $4.36 per £1, as follows: 





Durham coke, delivered £1 &s. $6.10 
Bilbao Rubio orey..... 1 5.23 
Cleveland No.1 foundry 4 16 to £4 17s. 20.93 to $21.15 
Cleveland No. 3foundry 411% to 4 12 19.95 to 20.06 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 410% to 411 19.73 to 19.84 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 4 10 19.62 
Cleveland basic ...... 412 20.06 
East Coast mixed..... 419 to 5 0 21.58 to 21.80 °* 
Kast Coast hematite... 4 19 to 5 0 21.58 to 21.80 
Ferromanganese ...... 17 0 74.12 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 8 10 to 9 10 37.06 to 41.42 
er aE are 8 90 to 8 5 34.88 to 35.97 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

MP. «ad duu wien oh 8 18% 38.97 
Tin plates, base box... 1 3% to 1 4 5.18 to 5.23 

4 C. per Lb. 
SN aii ck es ae 9 5 to 9 15 1.80to 1.90 
Renee GBR coe vesres 13 0 to 13 10 2.53to 2.63 
| ee ee 9 10 to10 0 1.85 to 1.95 
CEE: ct cbiccge ane > 8 15 to 9 5 1.70to 1.80 
POE SS os wen ekwecs 8 10 to 9 0O 1.65to 1.75 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 10 0 to10 10 1.95 to 2.04 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 17 0 to17 5 3.31to 3.36 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 12 10 to13 0 2.43to 2.53 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ....... 15 5 2.97 
ee 12 10 & 12 15* 2.43 & 2.48% 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

WO QE Si casi x e.cnes 17 2% 3.33 

*Export price. +Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


(Nominal) 
Foundry pig iron: 


Melt: . <<a srctn aint £4 4s. to£4 5s. $18.31 to $18.53 
PRO. | 5 a a-emaleta's 4 4 to 4 5 18.31 to 18.53 
EAMROMDUTE occ wee 4 4 to 4 5 18.31 to 18.53 
Billets: 
ME: bxetus sca 6 0 to 6 5 26.16 to 27.25 
PEARS . siises sda 6: * to 6 5 26.16 to 27.25 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
I | 6. a's 8c 5a 7 O and upward 1.36 
Luxemburg ........ 7 0 and upward 1.36 
Pee F644 sR 7 O and upward 1.36 
Joists (beams) : 
Rr ae eee. 6 10 and upward 1.27 
Luxemburg ........ 6 10 and upward 1.27 
Peete =. Catia RG 6 10 and upward 1.27 
Angles: 
OG 0 sa ciad wane 8 0 to 8 5 1.56to 1.61 
1,-in. plates: 
UU 2 on. 5 mastery 8 10 and upward 1.65 
GONOGRS  *i6 cbc kat 8 10 and upward 1.65 
fs-in. plates: 
Luxemburg ........ 8 10 and upward 1.65 
ee SR ere 8 10 and upward 1.65 
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will once more come into its own, but the position on 
that side is difficult to understand as, in spite of the 
rise in the franc, there has been little important reduc- 
tion in franc quotations. 

Today, Cleveland pig iron is about 92s., 6d. ($20.26, 
at £1=$4.38), per ton, either home or export, and prob- 
ably this figure would be shaded in the event of at- 
tractive business. Hematite on the other hand is 
rather steadier, as there are now practically no stocks 
left in makers’ yards and with good inquiries, particu- 
larly from the Continent, prices are firm, with East 
Coast mixed numbers quoted at 99s. ($21.68). 


Better Conditions in Steel 


Finished steel on the whole is in a better state. The 
constructional and engineering departments report fair 
activity, and this is reflected in the large amount of 
new building which is going on around London and 
other parts. But, after all, this is only a minor matter 
compared with the whole of the steel trades and it is 
in the ordinary merchant business that the position 
is very unsatisfactory. 

There is little sign of forward buying, either for 
home or export, and while the works are as a rule 


EXPECT GERMAN PRICE DECLINE 


Iron Supplies Becoming Abundant—Semi-Fin- 
ished Steel Scarce, with Strong Demar.d, 
and Scrap Is Scarce 


BERLIN, GERMANY, April 30.—The position of the 
German iron trade is still uncertain; there are already 
indications that iron supplies will be more abundant 
shortly and it may be expected that prices will decline. 
At present Lorraine and Luxemburg iron prices are 
above Ruhr quotations and, to be safeguarded against 
fluctuations, they are quoted in dollars. The works are 
still well employed, but the improvement in the franc 
has reduced their competitive power and manufacturers 
again are accepting orders for short delivery. 

Rhenish-Westphalian works are also finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain a bar iron price of 150 to 155 marks 
per ton. They also are giving a largely reduced time 
of delivery. During the present month the volume of 
business in the Rhenish-Westphalian iron industry gen- 
erally has been maintained and trade has assumed a 
more steady aspect. A number of firms still have not 
started production at their blast furnaces and mills, 
it is said, because prices leave too small a margin of 
profit. Production is estimated on good authority to 
be about 60 per cent of normal. The market in rolled 
material shows a slightly weaker tone at present. Few 
new orders have been booked recently and customers 
show a strong reluctance to further commitments. The 
special export freight rates have up to now influenced 
foreign trade very little, as exports have not attained 
any dimensions. Foreign competition in the district is 
also weaker. 


Semi-Finished Steel Strong 


In semi-finished steel products demand is strong and 
even large firms with their own production are import- 
ing additional material. Conditions in sheets are vary- 
Ing; the heavier grades are slack, as manufacturers of 
boilers, ete., are not fully employed. Works prices are 
between 160 and 170 marks per ton (1.73c. to 1.84c. 
per lb.) In thin plates business is brisk. Stocks are 
low, as production has been interrupted for some time, 
especially at the mills in the Siegerland district. Con- 
sequently some of the works have sold their production 
for the next two or three months. Prices are steady 
and the works quote medium weight plates at 190 to 
195 marks per ton (2.05c. to 2.11c. per lb.), material of 
1 to 3 mm. at 200 to 205 marks (2.16c. to 2.22c.) and 
below 1 mm. at 210 to 220 marks per ton (2.27c. to 2.38¢. 
per Ib.) 

Irregular supplies of semi-finished material often 
make it impossible for the mills to deliver in the stipu- 
lated time. Business in wires and piping is regular. 
Imports of Czecho-Slovakian material are decreasing, 
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engaged on existing contracts, they are beginning to 
get qualms of the future. Nevertheless they main- 
tain a firm attitude and decline to reduce their prices, 
except in special cases. The proposed Indian Tariff 
on certain classes of steel imported into India is caus- 
ing considerable comment here and will undoubtedly 
have some effect if it becomes law. In the meantime, 
Indian buying is almost stagnant. 


Cruiser and Locomotive Contracts 


The Government recently announced decisions to 
construct five new cruisers, and contracts for these 
have now been placed. The Fairfield Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co., and Vickers, Barrow-in-Furness, each 
get a contract for hull and machinery for one cruiser. 
Contract for one set of machinery each is awarded to 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Co., R. W. Hawthorn, 
Leslie & Co., and W. Beardmore & Co. 

The North British Locomotive Co. recently secured 
an order for ten locomotives for West Australia, the 
contract price being £76,000. The Vulcan Foundry, 
Lancashire, has secured an order for heavy type loco- 
motives for the Indian 5 ft., 6 in. gage railroads. 


though in the better grades of semi-finished material 
they are still of considerable size. 

Contracts with the German railroads for the supply 
of material are terminating mostly on May 1. Swedish 
railroads have lately placed large orders for rails with 
Rhenish-Westphalian firms, and the Thyssen concern 
is executing an old order for 8000 tons which, owing 
to the occupation of the Ruhr, has been delayed for a 
year. The Dutch railroads have given an order for 
100 20-ton coal trucks to German firms. 


Ore Being Imported 


Supplies of ore are regular. The new reduced rail- 
road rates are assisting imports and new contracts have 
been made with Spanish and Swedish manufacturers. 
There is also a larger demand for German ore from the 
Siegerland, Dill and Lahn mines. Production is, how- 
ever, still small and the mines are working with a re- 
duced number of men, as the large accumulated stocks 
have to be cleared first. Prices have been reduced by 
1 mark per ton in view of the strong foreign competi- 
tion. The imported ore is of a higher percentage than 
the home product, of which also the better grades are 
in preference. The German Upper Silesian ironmasters 
recover the special reduced railroad rates for their 
Swedish ore supplies which they enjoyed up to May, 
1922. At present the works’ are getting one-third of 
their requirements from Siegerland, Lahn and Dill 
mines, and two-third from Sweden, and the German 
iron ore producers are opposing cheaper rates for im- 
ports. 

Siegerland mines produced 1,293,189 tons of ore dur- 
ing 1923, compared with 1,660,397 tons during 1922; 
63.6 per cent of the output is used up in the district. 
The greatest production among the members of the 
Association of Siegerland Iron Ore Producers was 
achieved again by the Krupp Co., the Wissener Iron 
Works and the Charlottenhiitte, which had an output 
of 248,687 (392,207 tons during 1922), 220,763 (295,047) 
and 186,389 (209,166) tons respectively. The term of 
the association has been prolonged to July, 1927. 


Pig Iron 


Pig iron moves in good shape owing to the strong 
demand from the foundries and the works are selling 
their production easily, as their output is below normal 
capacity. Prices have been increased on the average 
by 5 marks per ton ($1.20.) Considerable quantities 
are imported lately. Luxemburg pig iron No. 3 is 
quoted at 390 fr. ($21.50) f.o.b. border station, British 
No. 3 at 110s. to 112s. ($24.10 to $24.53) f.o.b. Hamburg. 
The Pig Iron Association (Roheisenverband) has de- 
cided to reduce the price of original Luxemburg pig 
iron, which is being fixed in francs, by 10 to 15 fr., as 
the improvement in French currency has made it too 
dear in comparison with the mark price of other grades. 

In the scrap market there has been a pronounce¢ 
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nervousness during the last three weeks. There seems 
to be a scarcity of material and traders have reckoned 
with advances in prices. But it proved that the works 
could not pay the prices asked, so that eventually quo- 
tations gave way generally. Endeavors are made to 
alleviate the scarcity by facilitating imports and .re- 
stricting exports. Imports have been made easier by 
the abolition of the French import duty for the occu- 
pied area. But it appears that the stocks abroad, in 
the countries that would export to Germany, especially 
Holland, are small. The scrap from dismantled ships, 
of which 75 per cent hitherto were exported, is to be 
retained in future up to 75 per cent for inland use. 
Employment in the Solingen cutlery and hardware 
industry thas remarkably improved and there are few 


unemployed now, against about 10,000 at the beginnin; 
of the year; if the present development continues th, 
works shortly will be employed to their full norma 
capacity. Inland business has decreased since th 
Leipzig fair but export orders are again booked to a 
greater extent. Prices are about 60 to 70 per cent 
above pre-war level. 

March coal and coke production of the Ruhr district, 
except the three mines and the ten coke works under 
Allied supervision, totaled 8,254,499 tons of coal and 
1,656,765 tons of coke, compared with 8,763,201 and 
1,897,889 tons during March, last year, and 8,939,855 
and 1,955,103 tons respectively during March, 1913. 
The number of men employed was 465,000, 555,600 and 
403,400. 





BELGIAN PRICES MUST BE CUT 


Competition Impossible at Present Figures—-Costs 
Sull Far Too High—Coke Production 
Above 1913 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, April 23.—The iron and steel 
market remains mostly inactive. Orders from the coun- 
try are scarce while business for export is impossible. 
Prices for nearly all materials have dropped but at the 
same time the rate of exchange has fallen considerably. 
Consequently an adjustment of our prices with other 
market quotations has not been reached. 

With the rates of exchange as they are now ($1 = fr. 
17.25 and £1 — fr. 76.50) a further and important re- 
duction of prices is necessary. This would lead makers 
to quote momentarily under cost. Therefore they ab- 
stain mostly from quoting at all and consider only offers. 
But these are obtained with difficulty, as buyers in gen- 
eral, in the uncertain situation of the market, have to 
be careful. As a consumer in the country, he.may ex- 
pect lower prices if the franc keeps its present value; 
whereas, as an exporter he could pay the quoted price 


ont 


Iron and steel production from Belgian 


Furnaces Pig Iron 
January ... sath Seng ate ane 4] 208,980 
Ay AT ee yee ee 45 205,930 
March = ea eee er ee eae 45 230,490 


manne ' TA 


only if he could reduce his prices at a better exchange. 

Costs of production are still high. The largest part 
of the actual raw materials has been bought at much 
higher prices, when the pound was quoted at fr. 100 
and above. Wages are at their highest, and even higher 
than at the time when makers could sell with the ad- 
vantage of a value of fr. 130 for £1. Notwithstanding 
the higher value of our franc, the cost of living will 
decrease only slowly and salaries paid will diminish 
accordingly. Makers therefore are in a difficult situa- 
tion. They get short of orders. For new business de- 
liveries within two months are easily obtained, which 
proves that makers should have to be in a position to 
book now in order to avoid a general crisis. 

Coal and Coke.—Prices for German coal have been 
reduced by 10 per cent. The lower rate of exchange of 
the pound makes it possible to import English coal at 
favorable terms. Therefore the purchase at Belgian 
pits is as much as possible reduced and at the same time 
stocks at the pits increase daily. Partial cessation of 
mining is even expected. These facts would of course 
lead to lower prices for coke, especially as the arrivals 
from Germany are as large as ever, with besides a maxi- 
mum production of Belgian coke ovens. Production of 
coke this year is thus compared with the average ton- 
nage of 1913: — 


ge ce 375,800 tons 
et a ee 351,480 tons 
ONS OS ee eee 367,360 tons 
Monthly average in 1913......... 293,580 tons 


An easy supply of coke with even lower prices may 
perhaps assist iron and steel makers. It is yet to be 
seen how important this reduction of prices will be. 





Pig Iron.—Of course the price of fr. 420 is not at- 
tractive. Belgian makers will have to stock if they do 
not reduce. Lorraine works seem willing to cut their 
quotations considerably and one may expect shortly to 
meet their competition on the Belgian market. During 
these last days English Middlesbrough foundry pig iron 
has been favorably quoted. In fact, prices for Middles- 
brough iron have been reduced and as an average, 98s., 
c.i.f. Antwerp, is considered the ruling price. This quo- 
tation just equals fr. 375 ($21.70), i.e., with duties and 
carriage, about fr. 395 ($22.90). Good parcels have 
been sold and arrivals at Antwerp already are impor- 
tant. 


English hematite for the same reasons shows favor- 
ably on the Belgian market and good orders have 
passed. The conclusion is that, as regards high phos- 
phorus foundry pig iron or hematite pig iron, neither 
Belgian nor French prices are for the moment interest- 
ing for the American market. 


Commercial Iron.—With firm proposals to makers, 
it certainly would have been possible to book at prices 
such as fr. 625, i.e., $36.20, but even then business was 
wanting. 
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furnaces this year, in metric tons, has been: 


Steel Ingots Casting Finished Steel Finished Iron 
224,670 6,300 200,900 19,270 
219,160 6,750 192,820 18,440 
234,170 6,880 206,470 17,860 


HEVSADEOOTELERAEEDEADEEDEDED NODS Hoe gREEEOERERUEREDE He HEDTOEEDONEON LENE FEDER REDE FOO 


Sheets.—The lowest prices known have been fr. 800, 
or $46.40, or nearly £10 10s., while Germans offer their 
sheets with three months delivery at £7 17s. 6d. for 
heavy sheets and £8 2s. 6d. for light materials, these 
prices being understood f.o.b. Continental port. 


Bar Iron.—Some business has been done, it is re- 
ported, but at low prices, as fr. 600 ($34.80), i.e., a new 
reduction of fr. 75. With the present rate of exchange 
a further cut of fr. 50 is certainly necessary for the 
export market. 


Prices to Domestic Consumers 


Nominal prices for steel and iron materials for home 
consumption and per metric ton are as follows: 


Fr. 
Belgian foundry pig iron No. 3.. 420 or $24.20 
Thomas steel pig iron......... 440 or 25.5 
Luxemburg foundry No. 3...... 470 0r 27.20 


Lorraine foundry pig iron No. 3 470o0r 27.20 
Commercial iron No, 2 


Commercial iron No, 3......... 700 or 40.55 
Commercial iron No. 4......... 725 or 42.00 
Heavy Thomas sheets, 5 mm. 

(No. 6% gage) and up.... 825o0r 47.95 (2,17c. per lb.) 
Bar iron, basis price.......... 675 or 39.10 (1,77c. per lb.) 
Beams and U iron, basis...... 650 or 37.75 (1.71c. per Ib.) 
PA 6 tae weed cs eee lies olin 750 or 40.55 
Open-hearth steel, ordinary 
: CE ~ 660s. ov nsec eeten ’ 675 or 39.10 
Open-hearth steel, half hard... 850 or 49.20 
Open-hearth steel, mild........ 750 0r 40.55 
Open-hearth steel, special...... 1,000 or 58.00 
TROMMES THROED ov csicin ca Onavn” 500 or 29.00 
TROBE DAOOMS 2 os 0 000s cede 550 or 31.80 
‘Toman Benet. oo ole eee 575 or 33.35 
Thomas largetS .......-see008 600 or 34.80 Ib.) 
Galvanized wire ...cceccsevees 1,600 or 92.80 (4.21c. per 1b.) 
ONTOS WHO aie cha odes 1,700 or 98.55 (4.47c. per 

ob helene sedis 1.400 or 81.20 








Remarkable Growth of Sheet Industry 


Facts and Figures Contributed at the First Day’s Meeting 






of Sheet Steel Executives at White 


Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., May 13.—Only 
three of the independent sheet steel companies of the 
country were not represented when the second annual 
meeting of the sheet steel executives got down to busi- 
ness at Hotel Greenbrier here this morning, with 
Severn P. Ker, president Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa., in the chair. Interesting and corfStruc- 
tive addresses converging on the general subject of 
administration were made by W. S. Horner, presi- 
dent National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, whose subject was “The 
Sheet Steel Industry;” by Clayton L. Patterson, sec- 
retary labor bureau, National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, who spoke on “The 
Relation of Administration to Operation;” by George 
M. Verity, president American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, whose subject was “Industrial Stabil- 
ity,’ and by Leslie M. Vickers, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, who described the aims, 
purposes and accomplishments of that organization. 

Mr. Horner, in his paper, reviewed the growth of 
the sheet steel industry from an annual produetion in 
1890 of 300,000 net tons of sheets of No. 13 gage and 
lighter to 3,926,000 tons in 1923. As of Jan. 1 of this 
year, there was a capacity of almost 5,000,000 tons a 
year, shipments aggregating $400,000,000 in value, and 
with over 50,000 employees, exclusive of clerical help 
and those engaged by associated steel works. 

The sheet steel industry, he declared, is today prob- 
ably serving a greater percentage of the population 
of the world than any other branch or division of the 
steel trade. Sheet steel is found everywhere; in the 
home, the office, the farm, in every department of 
transportation, and in innumerable lines of manufac- 
ture. There were more than 250 separate and distinct 
articles in which sheet steel was used, according to a 
survey of sheet steel made several years ago. Sheet 
steel is found in almost very walk of life and it follows 
us even to the grave, said the speaker, having in mind 
caskets and metal vaults. 

While sheet steel stood fourth in 1923 as against 
third in 1922 in the distribution of production of 
finished steel, this, Mr. Horner said, was not because 
the production of sheets was less, but because output 
of other products was greater last year than in the 
year before. He pointed out that the general produc- 
tion of finished steel increased approximately 6,750,000 
tons in 1928 as compared with 1922. Figures as to the 
distribution of production of finished steel used by the 
speaker were those compiled by and published in the 


JAPAN ASKS FOR TIN PLATE 


Nippon Oil Co. Tender for 66,000 Boxes—Small 
Rail Order Goes to Imperial Steel Works 


NEW YorRK, May 13.—Japanese buyers, other than 
merchants, continue fairly active. Tin plate inquiries 
are apparently the feature of the market at pres- 
ent. In addition to a total of about 4000 boxes on 
a tender from the Imperial Government Railways, there 
is an inquiry from the Nippon Oil Co. for a total of 
66,000 boxes. Quotations submitted on the smaller lot 
evidently figure back to about $5.15 to $5.20 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. There has been sufficient purchasing 
of other products in small lots to aggregate a fair ton- 
nage of buying in the past week or two. One export 
house is reported to have placed orders with mills total- 
ing close to 1000 tons of various kinds of material, fully 
half of this being light gage black sheets. 
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Annual Review Number of THe Iron AGE, Jan. 3, 1924. 

There was no increase in the number of hot mills in 
1923, since as many mills were dismantled as were built 
during that year. Since the first of this calendar year, 
however, there have been added and now are operating 
20 mills, so that as of this date the total number of hot 
mills is 686, having an annual capacity of approximate- 
ly 4,889,000 net tons. 

The approximate figures covering operations of the 
independent sheet mills for the first quarter of this year 
disclose a production of 882,600 tons, against 826,600 
tons last year; sales of 720,700 tons against 906,600 
tons in 1923, and shipments of 790,700 tons contrasted 
with 821,800 tons in the same period last year. 

Classification of shipments of sheet steel for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, was as follows: 


Per Cent 
PA eae re rere 37.7 
SOO un ict cGy es 6 62s Bada See alsen ei eet 13.0 
Electrical manufacturers .............eeecees 7.8 
PROOGE | oo i CD oki wale Sas cer heecak 5.2 
Barrel and keg manufacturers............... 4.3 
| Pe a Ah ahe Read se ee shen an 4.0 
Stove and range manufacturers.............. 3.5 
Refrigerator and range boiler manufacturers. . 3.2 
re eee re 2.8 
Dae cee. «o's vod % +e 6o cleat nes 2.2 
Water troughs and grain bins............... 1.9 
Caiverts ane. ameGss <s-. sedcaree Meo atcdeans 1.9 
Cat DOOR ~ 0s os Fenncc« sted (ae dee 1.8 
Pra PE | nn gc ccccvsadessue Maeate cen 1.1 
Taek GE WAIRORRIS 3 i 6 ie CORR GR. A ws ek 0.2 
Casket and metal vault manufacturers........ 0.2 
Ee eee eee 9.2 


In his general remarks Mr. Horner touched upon the 
contract situation, making a plea for an agreement 
binding as to prices upon both sellers and buyers. The 
address of Mr. Patterson made a strong plea for better 
understanding by employers of their employees and the 
benefits to be derived from contented workmen, Mr. 
Verity in a well prepared paper, which will be presented 
more fully in next week’s issue, stressed the necessity of 
interdependence between employer and employee for 
progress in industria] stabilization and drew attention 
to the destructive influences of radicalism upon stability 
toward which the business world now was moving since 
the day of speculative business adventure had passed. 
James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., who was originally scheduled to make an 
address, was prevented by his recent illness from at- 
tending the meeting. 


Lately a number of inquiries, although bid on 
by foreign makers, have been awarded to Japanese 
makers. Included is an order for 1100 pieces of 80-Ib. 
rails in various lengths asked for by the South Man- 
churia Railway Co. some time ago, reported to have 
gone to the Imperial Government Steel Works. 

While Japanese exporters evince considerable interest 
in the possible results of enforcement of Section 28 of 
the Jones Act, which would give a preferential railroad 
rate to goods destined for export on an American ship, 
fear of serious consequences to Japanese shipping is 
generally minimized by these export houses, it being 
pointed out that the American steel industry, at least, 
does not look upon this clause with favor and probably 
would not make any particular effort to change the 
present status of carrying between the United States 
and Japan. 

The Chinese market continues quiet. It is rumored 
that Pekin University has issued an inquiry for 


pipe. 
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RECESSION SLACKENING 


Steel Industry Now at 65 Per Cent 
Operating Rate 


Semi-Finished Steel Prices Yield—Trade 
Watching Consumption of Manufactured 
Steel Products 


Some additional blast furnace and steel-making 
units have been put on the inactive list, but the 
curtailment is smaller than that of the preceding 
week. Buying has been notably light both in pig 
iron and finished steel, yet here and there a seller 
reports orders at a better rate than that of ten days 
ago. That would be easily possible without the at- 
taching of significance to the change. 

As a whole, the steel industry is operating at 
about 65 per cent of capacity, or at the rate of 
35,000,000 tons of ingots a year. There is little 
change in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land districts, but Chicago shows more falling off. 

In respect to prices, there is no indication of an 
effort at stabilization, of which something has been 
heard, but most sellers seem to be limiting their 
concessions to those which have become known in 
recent weeks, realizing the general belief that the 
situation may go on for several weeks without de- 
cided change. 

More attention is being paid to signs of less- 
ened consumption of iron and steel. Buyers of 
products into which steel enters are questioning the 
prices of such products, showing the same policy 
which manufacturing consumers of steel have fol- 
lowed for months. Thus operations in the metal- 
working industries have been curtailed in a variety 
of lines. No large number of men in these trades 
are out of employment, but many are affected by 
reductions in working days per week. 

The Steel Corporation’s statement showing 
574,000 tons reduction in unfilled orders caused no 
great surprise in the industry. Its production of 
semi-finished steel had been for two or three months 
in excess of new orders as well as of shipments. 
For a time, therefore, accumulated stocks of sheet 
bars and other semi-finished forms will be drawn 
upon. 

Prices of semi-finished steel have yielded follow- 
ing the recent reductions in sheets. bars and wire 
products. Sheet bars are now $40 as against $42.50, 
rerolling billets $38 as against $40, and rods are 
quoted at $48 to $50 instead of $51. 

Farm demand for wire products continues of 
small volume and $2.90 for wire nails and $2.65 for 
plain wire, representing a reduction of $2 a ton, are 
more commonly quoted. 

The award of 28,000 tons of standard pipe to 
the National Tube Co. is for a gas line subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. and not for an oil line, as 
at first reported. 





Iron and Steel Markets 


MADUUEUUEUUNLAAAANAASL ULAUUDAAAALALAGTIN Wnenenaatt QAQUNANIUGUELUUUULDEAQUUORENUULUORTOUOUUEEOUADUPEUTAL TESTA AAA 


At Cleveland the largest inquiry for early de- 
livery is for 2000 tons of light plates for a loca 
stamping plant making automobile frames. The 
same company has inquired for 8000 tons of frame 
stock for 1925 delivery. 

On plates for locomotives less than 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, has been quoted. The inquiry for 5000 tons 
for tank roofs at Baton Rouge recently put out 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana is no longer 
active. 

Recession is indicated in steel building work. 
Bookings are reported of 13,500 tons, against 19,- 
000 tons a week ago and 29,000 tons two weeks 
ago. Fresh inquiries appeared for 12,000 tons, 
while these amounted to 13,000 tons last week and 
to 24,000 tons two weeks ago. 

Interest in the pig iron market has increased 
in the New York district, where inquiries for some 
40,000 tons are pending, but in nearly all centers 
the market is dull and there is still a tendency to 
grant concessions. Bessemer iron has declined 50c. 
per ton at Pittsburgh, and silvery irons are down 
$2. A resale of 2000 tons of basic has been made in 
the Cleveland district at $1 below the prevailing 
market price. Prices of Southern iron are some- 
what irregular. 

Two inquiries for Japan together call for 70,000 
boxes of tin plate. Other steel business recently 
bid upon here appears to have been taken by 
Japanese mills. 

Pig iron remains at the lowest level of the year, 
THE IRON AGE composite price being $21.79 per 
gross ton, as last week. One year ago it was $29.29; 
two years ago, $23.63. 

With plain steel wire registering the first defi- 
nite change in more than a year, THE IRON AGE 
composite price for finished steel becomes 2.639c. 
per lb., in place of 2.653c. last week. This is the 
lowest composite since February of last year and 
compares with 2.789c. one year ago. 


Pittsburgh 





Slight Improvement in Some Lines—Lower 
Prices on Semi-Finished Steel 


PITTSBURGH, May 13.—The tone of the iron and steel 
market in the Pittsburgh district has improved some- 
what during the past week. To a large extent this 
change is sentimental only, although in some of the 
heavier lines there has been an actual increase in 
orders, including plates, shapes and bars. The job- 
bing trade has been in the market a little more actively, 
but entirely for the purpose of covering replacement 
requirements. 

The moderate betterment frankly does not reflect 
a great deal of encouragement. The market has been 
so extremely dull that even a slight stimulation is 
easily recognized. Indications are that limited buying 
in practically all lines to cover current demands will 
continue and some manufacturers are of the opinion 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


f May 13, May 6, Apr. 15 ay 15 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1924 1924 ave 5} a 


No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.76 $22.76 23.26 32.76 
No. 2, Vailey Furnacet... 21.00 21.00 rae eh 
No. 2, Scuthern, Cin’tit.... 26.05 26.05 2655 31.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+.. 22.00 22.00 2250 27:00 
No. 2 toundry, Chicago*.. 23.00 23.00 24.00 32.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 21.50 30.25 
Basie, Valley furnace.... 21.00 21.00 21.75 28.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 23.76 24.26 24.76 31.77 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 23.00 23.00 24.00 32.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 21,50 21.50 22.50 30.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 22.26 22.26 23.26 31.27 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.15 29.15 29.15 36.65 
Ferromanganese, furnace..107.50 107.50 107.50 130.00 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 40.00 41.00 42.50 45.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 43.00 45.00 45.00 55.00 
O.-h. ballets, . PRs p.00 43.17 43.17 45.17 50.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.45 
Light rails at mill....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.47 2.52 2.52 2.825 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.69 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.59 2.59 2.64 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.84 
Tank plates, New York... 2.49 2.49 2.54 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.50 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.84 
Beams, New York........ 2.59 2.59 2.59 2.84 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.90 3.30 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 6lce. per ton. 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


. er - May 1: ’ 5 ak 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, ia abet eae a 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, black, No, 28, P’gh 3.60 3.60 3.75 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 4.80 4.80 4.90 5.25 
Sheets, blue an’i'd, 9 & 10 2.80 2.80 2.85 3.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.70 3.80 3.80 3.80 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago.......$16.00 $16.00 $17.00 23.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 17.00 17.00 17.50 24.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 15.50 15.50 16.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 15.50 15.00 15.00 19.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go.. 12.75 13.50 14.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 18.00 18.00 18.50" 26.50 


No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 18.00 24.00 


No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 17.50 17.50 18.50 22.50 

No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 16.50 17.00 18.50 24.00 

No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 12.00 12.00 12.75 17.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.75 $5.00 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.75 4.75 4.75 6.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.37% 13.50 13.62% 16.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.00 13.12% 13.25 15.50 
Tine, Bic. Lain. . wed Ga 5.87% 5.82% 6.07% 6.60 
Zine, New York... ....... @22% 6.17% 6.42% 6.95 
Loew Ot. IGG, « vckis geass 7.10 7.50 7.75 6.90 
Lead, New York......... 7.25 7.75 8.12% 7.25 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 46.00 47.50 49.25 41.75 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 8.50 8.75 10.00 7.25 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times 
a range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 





Composite Price, May 13, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.639¢, Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


April 15, 1924, 2.703¢. 
May 15, 1923, 2.789¢c. 


{ May 6, 1924, 2.653c. 
10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢c. 


United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, May 13, 1924, Pig Iron, $21.79 Per Gross Ton 


irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 


Based on average of basic and a 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


Uc 


that there will be no marked change throughout the 
summer, although others look for a revival at an earlier 
date. Still others confess their inability to sound out 
the future, which they maintain rests largely with the 
ultimate consumer, who, they think, is being affected by 
the political situation and the general uncertainty sur- 
rounding it. This attitude has developed caution in 
buying. At the same time, the view obtains that if 
prices became more stable it would bring consumers 
into the market with the prospect of stimulating con- 
siderable activity. 

Operations of mills in the past week remain prac- 
tically unchanged with the general average at 60 to 
6. per cent, but there is a tendency toward further cur- 
tailment. The Carnegie Steel Co. operated at 72 per 
cent of ingot capacity last week. It has 37 out of 59 
furnaces in blast. Additional blast furnaces in the 
Valleys are expected to be blown out soon. The Trum- 


Mn mn 


May 6, 1924, $21.79 


sedis bande ether ahaa April 15, 1924, 22.50 
ay 15, 1923, 29.29 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 





bull Steel Co. will blow out its furnace at Warren, 
Ohio, on Friday of the present week for the purpose 
of making repairs. 

Easier prices have developed in semi-finished steel, 
including rerolling billets, which now are quoted at 
$38, Pittsburgh and Youngstown; forging billets at 
$43; sheet bars at $40 and wire rods at $48 to $50. The 
concessions range from $1 to $2.50 a ton. There also 
have been some declines in the market for wire prod- 
ucts. More stable prices apparently are being at- 
tempted by independent sheet producers. Generally the 
pipe market is in rather a satisfactory condition. The 
National Tube Co. has taken a contract for approxi- 
mately 28,000 tons of pipe for a gas line interest of 
the Standard Oil Co. The market for pig iron and 
coke is extremely dull, with prices remaining un- 
changed except for a decline of 50c. a ton for Bessemer 
iron, which now is being offered at $22, Valley. 
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Pig Iron.—Inquiries and sales in the market for pig 
iron in the Pittsburgh and Valley districts are extremely 
limited. The market continues to drift and transactions 
are confined almost wholly to small lots, so that it has 
not been subjected to a definite test as to prices. Its tone 
is softer and an actual decline of 50c. a ton has been 
made on Bessemer, which now is being offered by pro- 
ducers at $22, Valley. The market for basic is somewhat 
firmer than that for Bessemer, and furnace interests 
still consistently ask $21, Valley. A resale of 2000 tons 
of this grade has been made to a large consumer at $20, 
Valley. This figure is not recognized as the market 
price, owing to the fact that the iron did not come direct 
from a furnace, and so far as the present is concerned 
it is not being quoted by producers. The market for 
foundry grades is even more dull than that for steel 
making iron, with prices remaining unchanged. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


ite ss Kas Sig bo serene dhe ew ae $21.00 
I ee ere co oe ene $22.00 to 22.50 
Oa etre ee ee 20.50 to 21.00 
2, Seer 21.00 to 21.50 
SS yy” Ree ere eae 20.50 to 21.00 
OND Sn i.kk's. 0 0 Kees oneness ee eee 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—New features are lacking. Consumers 
are specifying fairly well against contracts, but new 
business is very slack, because there are no signs that 
the decline in steel works operations is over and there 
are no well founded ideas as to when activities again 
will be on a rising seale. Prices are unchanged, chiefly 
because producers do not believe concessions would 
induce purchases. Prices are given on page 1469. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Prices have finally responded 
in an open way to the lower levels to which finished 
products recently have descended. Several producers 
now are quoting billets at $38, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, for rolling quality and $43 for forging quality, 
while sheet bars have eased off to $40. These prices are 
$2 a ton in the case of billets and on sheet bars $2.50 a 
ton below the prices named on first quarter business. 
Slabs take the same price as rolling billets. The de- 
cline also embraces wire rods, which now are quotable 
at $48 to $50, base, as against $51, long quoted by all 
makers. Specifications against contracts are hard to 
obtain at above $48, the price to which some mills 
have gone to move accumulations. The skelp market 
is entirely untested at 2.25c. and it is believed that a 
fair-sized inquiry would bring out a lower price. Prices 
are given on page 1469. 

Wire Products.—Price concessions lately have be- 
come more than merely the equalization of freights in 
competitive territory. Nails have sold at $2.90, base, 
per keg, Pittsburgh, and representative makers have 
taken business in wire at $2.65, base, per 100 lb. Re- 
cent quotations still are named by most mills, but a 
range of $2 per ton now is necessary to fully detail 
what actually is being done. Business has shown no 
definite imvrovement, because there is no question 
about mill deliveries and no fear that prices are going 
higher in the near future. Farmers have been able to 
do very little fencing building this spring on account 
of adverse weather conditions and there has not been 
a demand from other sources to make good the loss of 
farmer buying. There is little demand for seat spring 
wire from the automobile body builders. Prices are 
given on page 1468. 

Tubular Goods.—Moderate improvement in demand 
for standard pipe has developed in this district during 
the past week. Stocks in the hands of jobbers are low, 
and they are beginning to buy on a somewhat better 
scale to cover replacement requirements and to take 
care of current demands. Weather conditions are hav- 
ing an adverse effect. There is a slightly better tone 
in market for lapweld and buttweld sizes. Demand 
for oil country goods is fair, with expectations that it 
will show further improvement in the near future. 
The National Tube Co. has been awarded an order for 
approximately 28,000 tons of standard pipe for a gas 
line subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. Operations of 
pipe mills in this district range from 70 to 80 per cent. 
Discounts are given on page 1468. 


Steel Rails.—The light rail market is still very dull 
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and so long as coal mine operations are as muchicu) 
tailed as they are now, the prospect of better busines. 
is slight. Billet rails have sold as low as 1.90c., base. 
but as a rule there is not much deviation from th, 
regular base of 2c. 

We quote light rails, rolled from billets, 2c. bass 

(25-lb. to 45-lb.); rolled from rail steel, 1.85¢. to 

1.90c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.o.b. mill: standard 

rails. $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer and open- 
hearth sections. 

Sheets.—Light demand continues for sheets. Oper- 
ations of mills in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis- 
trict average approximately 50 per cent. There ap- 
pears to be a trend to stabilize independent prices 
with blue annealed sheets at 2.80c., black sheets at 
3.65c., and galvanized sheets at 4.80c. These bases, 
however, have not been established and it is evident that 
lower prices are available, including 2.75c. on blue an- 
nealed, 3.50c on black and 4.75c. on galvanized. The 
prices of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. are 3c. for 
blue annealed; 3.85c. for black and 5c. for galvanized 
sheets. Orders being placed are largely for the cover- 
ing of immediate requirements only, but in view of 
the large amount of prospective railroad work and 
building, including industrial and residential construc- 
tion, stimulated buying promises to develop, although 
the time of such purchases is indefinite. Prices are 
given on page 1468. 


Track Supplies.—Track bolts are definitely easier, 
with makers no longer making two base prices, one 
to cover %-in. and larger and %-in. and smaller. A 
single base on all sizes now is common and prices 
range anywhere from $3.75 to $4.25, base, per 100 lb. 
The lower price would be done on orders of a fair 
size, while the higher figure refers to small lots. There 
is no special change in spike, tie plate or angle bar 
prices, but demand is so light that appearance of a 
really good inquiry probably would bring concessions. 
Prices are given on page 1468. 


Tin Plate.-—Bad weather conditions are solely re- 
sponsible for the comparatively quiet condition in the 
market for tin plate. Some crops have not been planted 
while others are backward, but mill interests revort 
that there is no reason why the pack this year will not 
be as large as last year, which set a record. Tin plate 
mills are further ahead on their schedules than they 
were last year, due to™the cooperation of large can 
manufacturers in specifying tonnage for the first and 
second quarters. Operations of mills in this district 
are approximately 80 per cent of capacity and repre- 
sent a good rate of output when considered in con- 
nection with the large production during the first four 
months of the current vear. Both the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. and independent mills are adhering 
to the vrice of $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, for 
standard coke tin plate for third quarter business. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The market for both iron and 
steel bars in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
continues quiet, with the prevailing quotations of 2.25c. 
base Pittsburgh on steel bars and 3c. base on refined 
iron bars. Consumers are specifying cautiously. De- 
mand for steel bars, while involving small tonnages, 
comes from miscellaneous sources. Stocks in the hands 
of jobbers are supposed to be small. 


Structural Material.—Fabricators report a fair 
amount of business, and look for early improvement, 
provided that labor difficulties are eliminated. Opera- 
tions of fabricating shops vary. Three large shovs 
in this district are booked for three months, while the 
smaller plants are not engaged so heavily. Tonnages 
awarded involve small lots and are principally for 
investment and industrial construction. Shapes still 
are quoted at 2.25c. Pittsburgh. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation has been awarded a contract for 
about 150 tons for the building of the Physicians’ Land 
Co., Pittsburgh. Prices are given on page 1468. 

Plates.—Demand fog plates is quiet, but the small 
amount of business goihg in this district is moving at 
2.25c. Delivery is being made in ten days to two weeks, 
depending on the tonnage and sizes involved. Prices 
are given on page 1468, 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Fair demand 
exists for cold-finished steel bars and comes from di- 
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versified lines. Producers continue to quote 3c. base 
Pittsburgh, although concessions of $2 under this figure 
have been made in some instances. The smaller sizes of 
cold-rolled flats are being delivered in six to eight weeks, 
while a 30-day delivery is generally given on the larger 
sizes. The market for shafting is quiet, ground shaft- 
ing being quoted at 3.40c. base, mill, in car lots. 


Hot-rolled Flats——While there has been a slight 
stimulation in the market for hot-rolled flats, the de- 
mand shows only relative improvement and involves 
only small lots. Hoops, bands and strips remain un- 
changed in price at 2.75c. base, Pittsburgh. Prices 
are given on page 1468. 

Cold-rolled Strips.—New business for this product is 
almost absent and there has been a slackening of pro- 
duction, together with an easier tone in price. While 
some producers still quote 4.75c. base, Pittsburgh, the 
level of 4.50c. seems to be more generally established. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt, nut and rivet manu- 
facturers in this district report that they are mainta‘n- 
ing the recent downward revised price schedule. De- 
mand is of a mild character. Such buying as is taking 
place comes from miscellaneous sources. It is fairly 
equalized among the three products, with perhaps a 
little more activity in demand for rivets than for either 
bolts or nuts. Some producers are operating at an ex- 
ceptionally low rate of capacity, while others are on a 
50 to 60 per cent basis. There does not appear to be 
any indication of substantial improvement in the mar- 
ket in the near future, and some manufacturers express 
the belief that present conditions may continue 
throughout the summer. This view finds expression by 
those who say that the political situation has created 
uncertainty in, and disturbed business circles. 


Coke and Coal.—Oven output in the Connellsville 
coke region has been further curtailed in continuation 
of the policy of operators to reduce supplies as demand 
from blast furnace and foundry users slackens. Prac- 
tically no new tonnage is moving, but in tne face of this 
situation producers of standard furnace and foundry 
grades have made no price concessions. Furnace coke 
continues to be quoted at $3.25 and foundry coke at 
$4.75 at the ovens. It is believed, however, that lower 
levels might be named for attractive business despite 
the fact that producers are operating on either an ex- 
tremely narrow margin of profit or at a loss. The coal 
market also continues to be weak, with iron and steel 
and other large consumers showing practically no in- 
terest in it. Most of them still have good sized stocks 
on hand and by reason of their limited operations are 
absorbing them slowly, Standard coking coal is quoted 
at $1.75 to $2; steam coal at $1.35 to $1.75 and gas coal 
at $2 to $2.75. Some operators are quoting higher fig- 
ures, but concede that transactions are almost negli- 
gible. 

Old Material.—The local market is dull and nominal, 
but it has an undertone of strength, due to the fact 
that outside and competing ‘Markets are showing an 
upward tendency. At Canton and Massillon, Ohio, 
$16 has been paid recently for heavy melting steel 
and Youngstown district mills ar@)said to be offering 
$16 for this grade, while one of them recently bought 
a fair-sized tonnage at $16.50. This purchase, how- 
ever, was made to average down the price of an older 
contract. At least one Pittsburgh mill would pay 
$15.50 for this grade and that price also has been 
offered by a mill between Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 
The United Alloy Steel Co., Canton is said to have 
paid $16 and $16.50 for a round tonnage of heavy 
melting steel. Dealers are not disposed to sell locally 
helow $16 and some will not go even that low, because 
few of them have stocks on their yards they could 
dispose of profitably at $16 and current receipts are 
very limited because so many producers and collectors 
are disinclined to sell at today’s prices. Railroad 
scrap is fetching high prices; heavy melting steel re- 
cently sold by the Pensylvania Railroad brought $16.60 
to $16.70 and the specialties slightly above $19. These 
prices hardly would have been reached, except that 
dealers are not finding much scrap coming out from 
other sources and were afraid to wait longer to cover 
against unfilled high-priced orders. A local user of 
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machine shop turnings, who recently was offering only 
$10, has lifted his bid to $12 and actually paid $12.50 
for some of this grade. Slowing down in the automo- 
tive industry has cut down the offering of turnings and 
other automobile scrap. Heavy breakable cast has 
sold at $16. The Norfolk & Western Railway will 
receive bids until noon May 14, on 9022 gross tons of 
scrap iron and steel. A small tonnage of blast fur- 


nace turnings was sold to a Valley mill last week at 
$13.50. 


, We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

gn ES , SPS Ue Peres 17.00 to 18.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends... 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.00to 18.50 


Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
Me. SE in k's oo 6 Rie area oe nee 19.50 to 20.00 

- Low phosphorus plate and other 
WERCGTON: Vidicnck. oles ccWaN Olan 18.00 to 18.50 


Railroad malleable ............. 15.00 to 15.50 


SONOS Dae ON sk 06 b4 i ate be’ 18.00 to 18.50 


Cast iron wheels............... 16.50to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings ...... --. 12.00to 12.50 
SORE DOr Goes < bute ack se cscet 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 14.50to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy breakable cast ......... 15.50to 16.00 
SUOG DIOS: cu ck' ota be absent 13.50 to 14.00 
Cae TG. DON oe Nas eees us. dec 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 


Youngstown Manufacturers Hopeful Despite 
Decline in Business 


Youncstown, May 13.—Hopeful, is the term best 
descriptive of the attitude of iron and steel manufac- 
turers in the Youngstown district toward the current 
business outlook. With the market dragging bottom, 
production has been reduced to a point which none 
could foresee earlier in the year. 

With fabricating interests and other steel consum- 
ers operating their plants at a high rate, however, the 
primary steel industry in this section feels there is a 
solid foundation for its hope that business is now at a 
low point and that improvement in buying is near. 

In the sheet market, especially, the competition for 
going business has been so keen that the smaller mak- 
ers have forced prices down to low levels. Black sheets 
at 3.50c. per lb., for base gage, are lower than the price 
average on bulk of the tonnage moving. Likewise 2.75c. 
for blue annealed and 4.75c. for galvanized sheets rep- 
resent the minimum market. 

Tin plate is quotable at $5.50 per base box, with 
producers curtailing production owing to reduced re- 
quirements and the fact that mill warehouses have be- 
come well filled. 

The pipe market probably presents elements of 
greater strength than any other finished products, with 
demand more evenly distributed. This applies to both 
lapweld and buttweld sizes, and while production has 
been reduced, it has not fallen off to the extent that 
output has been cut in other directions. 


Interstate Foundry Co. Reorganized 


CLEVELAND, May 13.—The plant of the Interstate 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, offered for sale in bankruptcy 
proceedings, has been purchased by the creditors’ com- 
mittee, and the company has been reorganized as the 
Interstate Foundries, Inc. The officers are: F. W. 
Bishop, president; M. C. Rosenfeld, vice-president; C. 
G. Heer, secretary, and L. A. Murfey, treasurer. The 
plant will be placed in operation at once. 





The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, a 
subsidiary interest of the Sharon Steel Co., Sharon, Pa., 
is enjoying unusually successful and prosperous busi- 
ness, state officials, and is operating at a high rate. 
Within the past few months, the company has installed 
new equipment valued in excess of $150,000. 
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‘Chicago 


Decline in Industrial Activity More General— 
Scrap Alone Advances 


CuHicaGo, May 13.—Buying of both pig iron and 
steel has been so light that prices are largely untested. 
Stocks in the hands of users are in most cases small 
and current consumption exceeds shipments from the 
mills. Yet consumption itself has declined in some 
cases rather sharply. The decline in industrial activity 
is not confined to the automobile manufacturers, but in 
varying degrees is rather general. The slowing down 
of business is ascribed entirely to a loss of confidence 
in the stability of the price structure. This feeling 
of uncertainty, it appears, has extended from the buyer 
of primary materials down to the ultimate consumer 
of finished products. 

Fundamental economic conditions are believed to be 
as sound as ever, and it is interesting to note that 
practically no one is loaded with heavy stocks of high- 
priced goods. Price reductions, therefore, have done 
a minimum of damage. Buying, it is felt, will revive as 
soon as users regain confidence in prices. In this con- 
nection it is to be observed that pig iron, scrap and fuel 
are now at the low levels, suggesting that the bottom 
is not far away, if it has not actually been reached. 
Serap, in fact, has advanced for the first time in weeks, 
although the advances are attributable to dealers’ pur- 
chases to fill expiring orders. 

Steel works operations have again declined to an 
average of 75 per cent for the principal Chicago pro- 
ducers. Three additional steel works blast furnaces 
have been blown out, one at South Chicago and two at 
Gary, so that out of the 30 stacks of the two leading 
mills only 16 are still in operation. 

Pig lron.—The market is unusually quiet, with local 
prices unchanged at $23 base, Chicago. Buyers feel 
that better than this could be done if they entered the 
market with an attractive tonnage, but that, of course, 
remains to be seen. It is pointed out that in the St. 
Louis district, where the competition of local producers 
had to be met, as low as $21.50 base, Chicago, has been 
named, but quotations in outside territory are not neces- 
sarily indicative of what sellers will do in their own 
districts. Quotations of as low as $21 base, Birming- 
ham, have been made on Southern foundry for all rail 
shipment, but we note a sale of 150 tons for Michigan 
delivery at $1 higher. A local buyer is inquiring for 
3000 tons of malleable for Indianapolis delivery during 
May and June. A local user has closed for a few hun- 
dred tons of low phosphorus and is now in the market 
for 500 tons of Bessemer. A Minnesota foundry is in- 
quiring for 100 tons of charcoal. Silvery has declined 
$2 a ton. Only five merchant furnaces are still active 
in this district, namely, two Federal, one Iroquois, one 
Mayville and the Zenith stack at Duluth. While the 
melt greatly exceeds the present rate of buying, it must 
be conceded that pig iron consumption has declined 
rather generally. Two local users are inquiring for one 
carload each of 10 per cent ferrosilicon. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 


malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6lc. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. fur- 
nace Other than local. 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . $29.15 
Northern coke, No, 1, sil. 2.25 to 
Se nn ee 23.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, 
ee, Foe. ee ee 


Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


ro 


a ee eee re ee wes 2 
oe 23.00 
Southern No. 2........ ere ek Ee ee ET 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.68 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

we ee 30.50 to 31.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent....... ate 35.29 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 

So Ee a Pe eee 45.42 
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Ferroalloys.—Except for a carload inquiry for ferro. 
manganese from a local melter, the market is withoy: 
features. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered: 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $42.56 to $43.56. 
delivered. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Business continues to develop in 
encouraging volume, although prices are growing 
easier, no doubt reflecting the weakness in pig iron. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. is low bidder on 920 
tons of 6-, 8- and 12-in. for Chicago, with a figure of 
$55 per ton delivered. Chicago has awarded 740 tons 
of 30-in. to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. at approximately the same figure, roughly the 
equivalent of $47 base, Birmingham. Chicago takes 
bids on May 23 on 100 tons of special fittings. The Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. will supply 3200 tons for 
Cushing, Okla.; 400 tons for Kingsford, Mich., and 200 
tons for Saginaw, Mich. Barberton, Ohio, has formally 
awarded 2350 tons to James B. Clow & Sons. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been 
awarded 1200 tons for Ashtabula County, Ohio, and 800 
tons for Metropolis, Ill. Detroit takes bids May 19 on 
6800 tons of 24-, 30-, 36- and 48-in. Dayton, Ohio, re- 
ceives tenders today on 400 tons of 6-, 10- and 12-in. 
Ferndale, Mich., and Libertyville, Ill., have taken bids 
on 200 tons each. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4 in., $59.20 to $60.20;; 6-in. and over, 

$55.20 to $56.20; Class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Plates.—In view of slack demand, prices have under- 
gone no real test. The formal distribution of the steel 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio cars has been delayed by 
slight changes in the design of the equipment. Post- 
ponement of the placing of 11,000 tons of tankage for 
the McCorkle Pipe Line Co. is ascribed to difficulties 
in financing the work. The inquiry for tank roofs at 
Baton Rouge recently put out by the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana is no longer active. Railroad car buying 
is light, but present commitments of car builders will 
keep them busy through summer. 

The mill quotation is 2.45c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 

Structural Material.—Fabricating awards aggregate 
over 7100 tons, or the best total for several weeks. 
Nearly half of this tonnage, however, is accounted for 
by the Sherman Hotel addition, Chicago, requiring 
3500 tons, which was let to the American Bridge Co. 
Meanwhile action on a large amount of pending work 
continues to be delayed. Demand for plain material 
is light, with prices unchanged. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.45c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 

of warehouse, 

Sheets.—Current weakness in sheets has brought in 
considerable inquiry from the Japanese, although no 
actual orders have yet been reported. Specifications 
against contracts have improved slightly. Representa- 
tive going prices on galvanized appear to be 4.75c. to 
4.80c. base Pittsburgh; on black, 3.65c., and on blue 
annealed, 2.80c. Local independent mills are still run- 
ning practically full. 

Mill quotations are 3.65c. to 3.85¢c. for No. 28 
black, 2.80c. to 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 
1.75c. to 5c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 


burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 
34c. per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 4c. for blue an- 
nealed ; 4.70c. for black and 5.60c. for galvanized. 
Bars.—Business has been so light in all classes of 

bars that prices are largely untested. Stocks in the 
hands of consumers are low and it is evident that con- 
sumption is considerably heavier than current ship- 
ments from the mills. To what extent the decline in 
buying is attributable to price uncertainty on the one 
hand and to diminishing business on the books of the 
consumers on the other hand is not clear at present writ- 
ing. It is conceded, however, that there has been some 
actual reduction in consumption, but it is pointed out 
that the same hesitancy which has affected the steel 
buyers’ attitude toward mill prices has extended to the 
ultimate consumer. Basic conditions, it is contended, 
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are still good and stabilization of prices alone is needed 
to restore confidence. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Chicago: 
common bar iron, 2.30c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.20c., 
Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 


steel bars and shafting are 4c. for rounds and 4.50c. 
for flats, squares and hexagons. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c., base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 3.95c. 

Wire Preducts.—Specifications from jobbers are 
numerous but small, and bookings of the mills are 
slightly better than a week ago. Price competition is 
keener, particularly in this immediate district, and wire 
nails can now be bought from some sources at as low as 
$2.90 per keg, while on bright plain wire $2.65 has been 
done. Warehouse prices on nails are also weak, with 
$3.50 Chicago being done on common wire nails. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 

to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; extra 

for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 Ib.: common 

wire nails, 3.55c. to 3.80c. per 100 lb. ; cement coated 

nails, 3.10c. to 3.25c. per keg. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The railroads are buying 
sparingly, but are utilizing all tonnage available in 
their stores. At the same time, when they do place 
orders for track supplies, they invariably ask for quick 
shipment. A St. Louis road placed 1000 kegs of spikes 
with a local mill. Specifications recently received in- 
clude 2000 tons of angle bars from one line, 1200 kegs 
of bolts and 7000 kegs of spikes from another road, and 
2000 kegs of spikes from another carrier. The Southern 
Pacific is inquiring for 12,000 kegs of spikes and bolts. 
There is little demand for light rails, but it is doubtful 
whether any buyer would have to pay more than 2.10c. 
mill. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.10c., f.o.b. makers’ 


mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.75¢c. base, and track bolts, 4.75c. base. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings of concrete bars are in 
diminishing volume and this is not surprising, in view 
of the unsteadiness of prices. A large amount of work, 
however, is expected to be closed as soon as the market 
stabilizes. Fully 10,000 tons is pending, not counting 
the steel required for the Palmer, Stevens and Sherman 
hotels. The structural steel for the Hotel Sherman 
addition has been awarded at a per ton price, but the 
plans have not yet been completed and the amount of 
reinforcing required has not yet been estimated. Ware- 
house prices are still quotable at 2.60c., Chicago, 
although some business has moved at lower quotations. 
Lettings include: 


Apartment hotel, Grand Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, 200 tons, to R. S. Hill. 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 150 


tons, to Concrete Steel Co. 


Sheridan-Brompton Hotel, Chicago, 800 tons of rail steel 
to Inland Steel Co. 


Roosevelt Road viaduct, Chicago, 100 tons to Kaiman 
Steel Co. 
First State Bank Building, Detroit, 130 tons to McRae 


Steel Co, 
Hotel and store building for Fred Becklenberg, Chicago, 
120 tons to Olney J. Dean. 


Pending business includes: 


R. R. Donnelly & Co. plant addition, Calumet and Twenty- 
first Streets, Chicago, 400 tons. 

Kohler Co. office building, Kohler, Wis., 200 tons. 

Wieboldt’s Store, Lincoln Avenue addition, Chicago, 200 
tons, 


Addition to St. South Bend., Ind., 150 


tons. 


Mary's Academy, 


Highway bridges, Taylor Ridge, Ill., 100 tons, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, low bidder. 
State Hospital power plant addition, Taylor, Lincoln and 
Robey Streets, Chicago, 100 tons of rail steel. 
Kellogg-McKay Co. building, Chicago, 250 tons. 
Rivets—The market is quiet, with large rivets 
quotable at $2.90 per 100 Ib., Chicago, and smal] rivets 
at 70 off, base Chicago. 
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Bolts and Nuts.—Business is quiet and prices are 
weak. Discounts generally quoted are those on page 1468, 
except that in this district they are based f.o.b. Chicago. 

_ Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75¢c.; boiler 

rivets, 3.95c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 and 5 

per cent off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; carriage bolts 

up to %& x 6 in., 50 and 5 off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 

off ; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 

$3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.50 off; coach or lag screws, 

gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. 

Old Material.—Prices have shown the first upturn 
in weeks, notably in basic and acid open hearth grades. 
The advances have been due largely to dealer pur- 
chases to fill expiring orders. Consumers are buying 
practically nothing and the present situation may be 
described as a dealers’ market. Scrap consumption con- 
tinues to decline, while offerings are proportionately 
heavy. A sustained advance in prices is hardly to be 
expected. Railroad lists include the Wabash, 3500 
tons; the St. Paul, 2000 tons; the Northern Pacific, 
2600 tons; Chicago Great Western, 600 tons, and Soo 
Line, 500 tons. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 


and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows 


Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails jen nn ketal da $17.00 to $17.50 
Cast iron car wheels....... ; 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying raiis, 56 and 60 Ib.. 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 


Forged steel car wheels ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.50to 18.00 
Rails for rolling..............-. 15.00to 15.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.75 to 14.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

RO. ks ives « COS hy cbce week 14.25 to 14.75 
Shoveling steel ihe bebetiae +0 ae 13.50 to 14.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 12.00 to 12.50 


Asiee CUP RENe 6 8635 KTS NS ea 
ee ee 
Steel knuckles and couplers...... 
Coil springs 


12.00 to 12.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
19.00 to 19.50 


Low phos. punchings...... .... 15.50to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings. . dum Bee a ae 
3 0 epee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.50to 19.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 17.00to 17.50 
fo a a a oe 25.00 to 25.50 
Seek Car OHO oi vcs cas ccekaess 16.50 to 17.00 p 
Beek. 3) DS wo neecseoukdeens 10.00 to 10.50 
Ne. 3 RGR es 6 oa casd@eceece. 7.50to 8.00 
se eh RE eee 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 12.25to 12.75 
No. 1 machinery cast......... . 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 vQGeee, COORi o dec ees iis 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Sees re si ek ere 14.50 to 15.00 
Grate PM cs Socdaw CG aesweRE ee 14.50 to 15.00 
BPO GROGE. « ice cé.ds eeewmeee sae 14.50to 15.00 


New Officers of Pittsburgh Chapter of Steel 
Treaters 


Du Ray Smith, superintendent Union Spring & Mfg. 
Co., New Kensington, Pa., has been elected chairman 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter, American Society for Steel 
Treating. Other officers for the coming year are O. B. 
McMillen, Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
vice-chairman; H. L. Walker, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer, and the 
following members of the executive committee: W. J. 
Merten, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitte- 
burgh; C. M. Johnson, Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh; A. St. Clair Ogg, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; J. Lloyd Uhler, Union Steel Casting Co., 
Pittsburgh; Prof. Stephen L. Goodale, University of 
Pittsburgh; W. I. McInerney, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co., Midland, Pa.; William J. Priestley, Electro-Metal- 
lurgical Sales Corporation, Pittsburgh; J. N. Ludwig, 
Jr., the MeConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh; W. B. 
Crowe, Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa; T. D. 


iLynch, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and Prof. 
F. F. McIntosh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts - 


burgh. 
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New York 


Increased Interest in Pig Iron, with Consider- 
able Tonnage Pending 


New York, May 13.—Decided increase in interest 
in the pig iron market has come as a welcome relief 
from the monotonous dullness of a number of weeks. 
It is estimated that about 10,000 tons, of which the 
largest transaction was 4000 tons for the Gould Coupler 
Co., was sold last week, and that inquiries pending 
amount to from 38,000 to 40,000 tons. On the sales 
made last week it is believed that less than $20, 
Buffalo base, was done, and that concessions were made 
in eastern Pennsylvania, but at the present time $20, 
Buffalo, and $21.50, eastern Pennsylvania, seem to be 
minimum. Indications point to the sale last week of 
No. 2X at $20 or less, Buffalo furnace. Of the consid- 
erable tonnage now pending, one for 10,000 tons is 
rather indefinite, the company saying that it is willing 
to buy to cover its requirements for the rest of the 
year, and this tonnage is estimated at 10,000 tons, but 
not so stated by the company. Another inquiry for 
10,000 tons is for third quarter, the name of the com- 
pany not given. A manufacturer of house heating 
furnaces is in the market for 5000 tons for third 
quarter, a machinery house for 3000 tons, and another 
company is sounding the market on from 5000 to 10,000 
tons. It is significant that in response to these in- 
quiries furnace companies have not rushed into the 
market and made large concessions, but have quoted in 
a conservative way. This policy will, it is believed, 
have a good effect on the situation, especially if a fair 
amount of buying results. Inquiries for some of the 
smaller tonnages come from important buyers, such as 
the General Electric Co. and the American Locomotive 
Co. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25 $24.77 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.7 24.27 
East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 23.77 
Buffalo, sil: 1.75 to 2.25...... nalerwckeces 24.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. ; 31.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 30.44 


Ferroalloys—Demand for ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen has fallen off until nothing more than small 
lots are either inquired for or sold and even the num- 
ber of these is exceedingly small. Until steel production 
picks up, further activity is not looked for. Prices in 
the meantime are unchanged. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Makers are still well booked on 
small pipe, 12-in. or less, but early delivery ys possible 
on the larger specifications. Little inquiry is noted for 
the larger sizes of water pipe and it is felt that a 
tender for a large tonnage might show some weakness. 
Thus far, however, the market is unchanged. We quote 
per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 
6-in. and larger, $61.60 to $63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $66.60 
to $68.60; 3-in., $76.60 to $78.60, with $5 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. Until there is prospect of 
stimulating purchases by lower prices, it is not expected 
that there will be any increase in discounts on soil pipe. 
At present there seems to be little or no inclination to 
buy and makers are contenting themselves with ship- 
ments of small lots. We quote discounts of both South- 
ern and Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 
6-in., 29% to 30% per cent off list; heavy, 39% to 40% 
per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.—Although there is no sub- 
stantial change in prices, there is evident an under- 
current of weakness on some products. Sheets, how- 
ever, seem to be holding firmly to quoted prices, 4.85c. 
per lb. on black, 5.85c. per lb. on galvanized and 4.34c. 
per lb. on blue annealed being about the minimum 
bases. Structural material is fairly active, but demand 
is not nearly so heavy as is usual at this season. In 
most cases, despite curtailed production schedules, mills 
are evidently able to continue fairly early deliveries, 
so that warehouses are not yet beginning to profit by 
the decreased production schedules. Brass and copper 
products show a further decline of %%c. per lb. on 
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most items. Pipe purchases are not large and co; 
petition for business is keen, but a number of inquiric: 
have recently appeared and present building for wh 
pipe contracts have not yet been made seems to ind 
cate a slight increase in activity before long. \, 
quote prices on page 1484. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—It can not be said that th. 
local steel market has shown any signs of improvemen 
either as to prices or the volume of demand from con 
sumers and jobbers. On the contrary, the quietness of 
recent weeks is continued, and some of the hopefulness 
recently displayed by sellers has been somewhat quashed 
by the large falling off in unfilled tonnage of the United 
States Steel Corporation on May 1. To what extent th: 
strike of structural steel workers has affected the 
placing of contracts for buildings it is difficult to esti- 
mate, but undoubtedly it has had some effect. Signs 
today pointed to the return of workers to their jobs, 
a few contractors having gotten tvgether sufficient 
forces of men to renew work on a number of projects. 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills apparently are mak- 
ing no great effort to compete on prices with Eastern 
mills, especially on the smaller lots. The Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown mills are generally quoting 2.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, on plates, shapes and bars, but this figure is 
higher than can be obtained from Eastern mills, espe- 
cially on shapes and plates. On the latter 2.10c. and 
2.15c. are being quoted on ordinary lots, and less than 
2c. is a reported quotation on steel for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio locomotives. An oil company bought 185 tons 
of plates at less than 2c., Pittsburgh, probably at about 
1.95c., and there were several quotations of 2c. Shapes 
are not more than $1 or $2 a ton higher than the aver- 
age run of plate quotations. In concrete bars the Con- 
crete Steel Co. will supply 600 tons for roadwork in 
New Jersey and 250 tons for a shoe factory being 
erected by the Turner Construction Co. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 


as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.59c. to 2.64c.; plates, 
2.44c. to 2.59c.; structural shapes, 2.59c. to 2.64c.; 


bar iron, 2.54c. 

Coke.—In spite of curtailed production, the market 
continues weak. Reports of wage reductions at plants 
still operating continue. Standard foundry is obtainable 
at as low as $4.50 up to $5.25 per ton, and standard 
furnace at $3.75 to $4 per ton. By-product coke con- 
tinues at $10.41, Newark and Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—Prices on all grades continue weak 
and consumers are extremely particular as to quality 
of material received. One consumer in eastern Penn- 
sylvania has embargoed shipments, issuing permits to 
ship in only a few instances. Heavy melting steel, 
miscellaneous yard quality, has been shipped to a Har- 
risburg consumer at $13 per ton delivered. Railroad 
grade or equivalent is worth from $14 to $14.50 per 
ton, delivered. Stove plate is only bringing about $15 
per ton for Pencoyd shipment, and as no tonnage is 
moving locally on a lower freight rate, this about repre- 
sents the present market. Specification pipe is still 
being purchased at $14 per ton delivered Lebanon, Pa. 
Machine shop turnings are weak at $11.50 per ton de- 
livered to a Phoenixville, Pa., consumer. So few ton- 
nages of cast borings and borings and turnings are 
moving that it is difficult to establish a market. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 





Heavy melting steel, yard....... $10.25 to $10.75 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

OOMIVRIAIE. | « 6c 04:50 wa eed eae be 11.00 to 11.50 
a RG a ee eet 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
NOG), CAS MEIOB. Cocos ck 0c sarees 16.00 to 17.00 
SOU GOP MMION Do ids ick coos oun 22.00to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
ol te, Re Renny 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast boringn: (GlGRH) 6.66 cos cece 8.25to 8.75 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 7.25to 7.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 8.25to 8.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in, diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 10.25 
PROVO TRUE ov ilanwcOcenccceedesn 9.25 to 10.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... No market 
Cast iron car wheels............ 15.00 to 15.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyr 
‘e quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.00 to $16.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 11.00to 11.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

OPO, GOB.) Sacce eran eee eee 13.00 to 13.50 


a 
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Buffalo 





More Inquiry for Pig Iron, but Sales Few and 
Prices Are Uncertain 


BuFFALO, May 13.—The interest of a few of the 
larger buyers of pig iron during the past week has 
served to key the pitch of the market a little higher, 
but conservative sellers are not ready to admit that 
business is greatly improved over last week, though it 
is true aggregate inquiry is about seven times as 
much. The Gould Coupler Co., Depew, which sought 
1000 to 2000 tons of malleable and 1000 to 3000 tons 
of basic, has placed its order for 2000 tons of basic and 
1000 tons of malleable. Another local melter bought 
1000 tons of foundry of fairly high silicon. The Rich- 
ardson-Boynton Co., Dover, Del., is seeking 5000 tons 
of 1.75 to 2.25 and 2.25 to 2.75 silicon foundry iron. 
This is expected to go to an eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace. A State melter seeks 1000 tons of foundry. 
Another lot placed was for 250 tons of foundry. A 
few 100-ton inquiries are also reported. The prices 
being quoted show that while some furnace interests 
are making an attempt to strengthen prices, others con- 
tinue to dip. One interest is quoting $20, base, while 
another is quoting $20.50, base, with differentials of 
50c. Medium-sized tonnage can be placed at $20, base, 
and indications are that any sizable tonnage placed 
during the week went at below $20. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 

No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. ..$21.00 to $21.50 

No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 20.50to 21.00 

No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 20.00to 20.50 

BAGG 68 6.4h 4 Ke RRMEROURs ends as 21.00 

ERHIGGUES Fence eet tees bes 21.00 

Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 
Finished Iron and Steel.—In response to representa- 

tions, the Canadian Government temporarily has sus- 
pended its recent customs rulings touching the impor- 
tation of steel from United States, but shippers are 
hesitant about making future prices because they fear 
that changes may occur from time to time which would 
make hazardous specific future contracting. Local busi- 
ness is quiet. Steel stocks have been allowed to dwindle 
to a very low point. Bar prices show 2.30c. on small 
lots with 2.25c. possible on large. Structural plates 
run 2.25c. on large and 2.30c. on small for extended 
future delivery, though higher prices have been ob- 
tained on particularly advantageous delivery. Tin plate 
books have been opened for the last half with $5.50 the 
ruling price. Sheet business is light with 4.80c. the 
going price on galvanized and 3.60c. to 3.65c. on black. 
Lower than 2.50c. for coated nails has been heard. 
Wire business shows nothing startling. Makers of rein- 
forcing material for road work report an average 
amount of business. Kalman Steel Co. took 100 tons 
for a Rochester contractor and Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Corporation has taken some of this business. Struc- 
tural fabricators are taking a volume of small jobs, 
several contracts of about 75 tons having been closed. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been 
awarded a $41,880 contract for a new main by the 
village of Fredonia, N. Y. 

We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢e.: hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c. ; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; biack sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5c.; cold-rolled and round shafting, 4.45c. 


Old Material —The market is quiet, with a practical 
cessation of buying. Fair tonnage is coming out. Rail- 
roads are unloading heavy lists and the volume of 
country scrap is beginning to roll in with the approach 
of spring, but demand is nil. Operation of open-hearth 
furnaces has fallen off, and further curtailing is looked 
for. One large mill here, ordinarily a large consumer 
of scrap, but of late weeks a buyer only of bargain 
tonnage, has cut its open hearths down to about one- 
third of its complement. One of the departments which 
is a large user of old material, the tilting furnaces, is 
now inactive. While some very small lots of heavy 
melting steel have been bought for less than $14, buy- 
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ers and sellers agree that the probable price for a 
tonnage, should a mill seek one, is between $14 and $15. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton. Buffalo, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel............$14.00 to $15.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under....... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... ... 12.50to 13.00 
So WON 6. ie 6 Ee bv a4 ood ene 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings. - 10.00to 10.50 
Cast iron borings...... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling....... 13.00 to 13.50 
PRON MIs. «6 émeon eis 15.00 to 15.50 


SOE EE Berea aes obs Cv cegeens«. Se aoe 
Bundled sheets ....... a iia 8.00 to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed ..... -. 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ..... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 machinery cast.... 17.50 to 18.00 


Boston 


Slightly Better Feeling in Pig Iron, but Scrap 
Market Is Demoralized 


Boston, May 13.—The purchase of 300 tons Buffalo 
No. 1X at $20.50, furnace, by a Vermont melter consti- 
tutes the largest individual purchase of iron in this 
territory the past week. Business otherwise consists of 
small lots, mostly No. 2X and No. 1X, generally May, 
June and July delivery. The number of purchases is 
increasing, however, indicating foundry stocks are 
broken. But the smallness of the individual purchase 
denotes continued slackness in the foundry industry, 
heater and stove makers being practically the only in- 
dustries operating anywhere near full. While silicon 
price differentials are in many instances disregarded on 
competitive business, the blowing out of futnaces and 
the comparatively small amount of iron piled at fur- 
naces are having their influence on prices. A Buffalo 
furnace heretofore accepting No. 2 plain business at 
$19.50, furnace, now quotes $20, and No. 2X sales are 
reported at $20.50 and $21, and occasionally $21.50. In 
addition, eastern Pennsylvania iron is not offered for 
less than $21.50 furnace base, whereas $21 could be 
done a week ago, and No. 2X sold this week at $22.50 
and in at least one instance at $23. Continental high 
phosphorus and guaranteed analysis Dutch irons are 
still obtainable at $22 and $23, duty paid Boston dock, 
respectively, and India at $24. The market for Vir- 
ginia and Alabama irons is unchanged. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.....$25.65 to $26.65 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 25.15 to 26.15 
Buffalo, sil, 2.25 to 2.75.. ... 24.91 to 26.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 24.91 to 25.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.42 to 32.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.92 to 31.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 32.10 to 33.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 31.60 to 32.60 


Coke.— More than 90 per cent of the New England 
foundries have contracted for last half by-product coke 
supplies at prices ruling date of shipment. Books for 
such business opened May 1. Never before have New 
England coke makers booked such a heavy tonnage in 
so short a time. A heavy tonnage of domestic coke also 
has been booked on a guaranteed price basis. Both the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 
Co. are holding at $12, delivered in New England, on 
current foundry coke business. The contrast between 
the position of New England coke makers and Connells- 
ville is pronounced. 

Old Material—Embargoes against shipments from 
New England to Steelton, Pa., and Sparrows Point, Md., 
two of the largest outlets for borings and turnings, 
have demoralized prices on such material. The best 
prices offered for mixed borings and turnings today are 
$5.50 to $6 on cars shipping point, whereas a week ago 
the market was $7.50 to $8. Machine shop turnings 
have dropped from $7.50 to $8 to $6.50 to $7, and chem- 
ical borings from $10 to $10.50 to around $7.60 with no 
takers. Rolling mill borings have slumped in propor- 
tion. Recent sales include bundled skeleton at $6.85 on 
cars. The market for heavy melting steel remains at 
$10 to $10.50, but $10.50 is paid only for exceptionally 
good and selected material. The American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., Norwood, Mass., is in the market for 
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stove plate at $15.75 delivered, tonnage not specified. 
In contrast with the general trend of market prices, 
values paid for materials offered the past week by the 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., and the Navy 
Yard, Boston, were comparatively high. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast..........-. $20.50 to $21.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 18.00 to 18.50 
BIOUO MONON ci cccccvcricviecss 15.00 to 15.75 
Railroad malleable ............. 14.00 to 15.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.c.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.00 to $10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought..........:+- 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diam., 

over 2 ft. long)... .ceccseeees 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 6.50 to 7.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 5.50to 6.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 6.75to 7.50 
ON  arrrrerr i re 15.00 to 16.00 
Street Car OMICS... .ccccrcensvcs 15.00 to 16.00 
Ratio Gor POR. .cccvcccscveces 10.50 to 11.00 

7 . 
Birmingham 


Very Few Sales of Pig Iron—Price Conces- 
sions by Tennessee Furnaces 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—Sales of pig iron in 
the South continue in small lots, which are not as 
numerous as they were recently. Much of the small- 
lot business is practically for spot delivery, and with 
old contracts deliveries are requiring a large tonnage. 
The quotations in this State hold firmly to $22 per ton 
as minimum, No. 2 foundry, and $23 maximum. In 
Birmingham furnace interests have sold vefy little iron 
at $21.50, if any, but a Tennessee interest, with dif- 
ferential in freight, and the blast furnaces on the Ten- 
nessee River in the northwestern part of the State can 
place iron in the Chicago and St. Louis territories at 
a price which would figure about $21.50. Machine shops 
and foundries have received some new business from 
Cuba and elsewhere. The Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Co. has completed the new cotton press, a 
round-bale process and it is being tried out. If ex- 
pectations are reached, a large number of these presses 
will be ordered at once and this will keep the plant 
extraordinarily busy for some time. Basic iron is piling 
on yards, the Gulf States Steel Co., with but two of 
its open-hearth furnaces in operation, cannot melt all 
of the basic iron produced. Foundry iron was taken 
off the furnace yards during last’ month to the extent 
of 2000 tons and more and there will be another lower- 
ing of surplus stock, despite the additional furnace. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... .$21.50 to $22.50 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.... 21.00 to 22.00 
ee: pcr axrckgevasiiawhinekekae a 21.50 to 22.50 
Charcoal, warm blast........... 32.00 to 33.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—For some time the orders of pipe 
shops have averaged a little more than 50 per cent of 
the production. The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. has 
been receiving numerous orders from Illinois, including 
Mount Vernon, 124 tons; Danville, 112 tons; Glencoe, 
214 tons; Decatur, 370 tons; East St. Louis, 181 tons; 
Galesburg, 178 tons; Litchfield, 295 tons, while Arkan- 
sas City, Kan., has ordered 217 tons. 

We quote class B, 4-in. water, $52 to $53; 6-in. 
and over, $48 to $49; class A, $5 higher: standard 
soil pipe, $60; heavy gage, $45; standard fittings, 
$110. 

Structural Steel.—Fabricating plants in the Birming- 
ham district are feeling a little improvement in their 
line. The R. I. Ingalls Iron Works Co. reports 800 
tons for Mexico in addition to the 1400 tons for the 
silk-fabric plant at Nashville. A good job at Norfolk 
is also in. Considerable building is in sight and struc- 
tural steel will be needed in much of it. 


Coke.—The coke market in the Birmingham district 
continues on a little flurry, small consumers asking 
steady delivery, and there are enough of them to keep 
up a fairly good demand for the product. The quota- 
tions remain unchanged, foundry coke selling at from 
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$6 to $6.50. If demand warrants it, output can be 
creased. 


Old Material—Some orders for No. 1 cast, st. 
plate, 2-ft. old rail, turnings and a few other commod, 
ties were noted during the past week, but no chance 
took place in the list of quotations. Shipments on ney 
business will be early, the purchasing being done }, 
concerns which continually use scrap, but have had 
contracts out. Dealers are maintaining good stocks in 
anticipation of a better demand. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.50 to 14.00 
RAUFORG WHOUGNt ... 0.600 veces 12.00 to 13.00 
US DUNO oye bein cee ee Ss bbiih-oke 18.00 to 18.50 
EOD GOD a vdadsc'e euitea a won che 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel SE ists ue 4's ale Werke cee ae 14.00 to 15.00 
FOG, Ri ME ivi. eke iald dn 0 a hlelane 18.50 to 19.00 
SO GF WOR: 0:5 akc tia od 17.00 to 18.00 
Ce WE 6 ei pa oa eupeh sae dined 16.00 to 17.00 
OS ORES Kin cic cub ssi edhinns 15.50 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 8.00 
COE SON DOPMIIIGs otic. vee o 3 bed 8.00 to 9.00 
IRS Col POT 6 oe ER ebb bd cine 16.50 to 17.00 


St. Louis 


More Inquiry for Pig Iron, but Very Little 
Buying—No Railroad Scrap for Sale 


St. Louis, May 13.—The issuance of some inquiries 
during the week has created a better feeling among 
some men in the trade, although others are skeptical as 
to the genuineness of the inquiries, believing that they 
are merely feelers, and that very little business will 
result. An Indiana melter has inquired for 3000 
tons of malleable for May, June and July delivery; 
a Kansas City melter is reported to want 700 to 800 
tons of foundry iron for third quarter delivery; a St. 
Louis melter wants 500 tons of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon and 
100 tons of 3.25 to 3.75 silicon foundry iron; another 
Missouri melter is in the market for 100 to 200 tons, 
and there are scattering inquiries for carloads amount- 
ing to 250 tons. A St. Louis melter bought 300 to 400 
tons of high silicon iron. Prices are lower and nominal, 
each sale being a matter of dickering to meet some 
other maker’s prices. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and S8lic,. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ..$25.16 to $25.66 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 


SOO ceccivecvocvesecseuduueys 25.16 to 25.66 
ONO. is 6 ods 4 0tgd s thee eee 25.16 to 25.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CROMER coasts c's 0 see's eee 27.17 to 28.17 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Crall and. Watel) ocx vccenecnnd 25.28 to 26.28 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.81 to 24.81 

Finished Iron and Steel_—The most important busi- 
ness before the trade now is the 2000 tons of sheet 
piling involved in the construction of the addition to 
the St. Louis municipal water works plant, which will 
be placed this week. The reinforced bar trade is look- 
ing forward to heavy lettings by the Missouri High- 
way Commission for material for road building. Busi- 
ness is dull with fabricators of structural steel and in 
other lines. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35¢c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 4.85c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.70c.; structural rivets, 4.15c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.35¢.; tank rivets, j-in. and smaller, 50-5 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent; 
hot pressed nuts. squares or hexagon blank, $2.50, 
and tapped, $2.50 off list. 


Coke.—The market for coke continues extremely 
dull. There is virtually no interest being taken in 
domestic grades, and very little in foundry grades. The 
price of Connellsville coke ranges from $4 to $6 at the 
ovens. 


Old Material—The market for old material con- 
tinues to decline, prices this week being from 50c. to 
$2 a ton lower than the previous list. Consumers !" 
the district admit that their stocks are low, but they 
refuse to buy except as they need material and then 10 
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the smallest possible quantities. Dealers are buying 
at present low prices, but are laying the material down 
in their yards. For the first time in many months there 
are no railroad lists of consequence before the trade. 
It would seem from this that the railroads are holding 
their material rather than sell at present prices. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

FrOW ‘SMB. csv he Shwe Sbiccivesdwes $1: 

Readies. Sr Ss 5 disle sd cv eccccas 1 

Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 1 

Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 2 

Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 3 

1 
1 
1 


.00 to $12.50 
00to 15.50 
50 to 17.00 
00 to 26.00 


We CIbO OI vIn 


50to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 00 to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 00to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
SDARE ... cn cxmaes Aa We en 086 e nee 13.50 to 14.00 
PURSE WEE ais des 0.5 0 0' ooo 0 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings.... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires..,....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Per Net Ton 
Stock ase WHS wc chick eons es 13.00 to 13.50 
Stesl OnF Gwe kik svi eo Succes 15.00 to 15.50 
toon eS! ee te er 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast TOR THRU sc eccwcccce des 9.00to 9.50 
No... 1 DUGOIIEE sw Sb dw ee eine vies 11.50 to 12.00 
No.. 1 :FREROOE GRIER: 6 6 aid Hen cb 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery CAGE .... ccccce 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 15.50 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 5.50to 6.00 
Champion bundled sheets ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati 
mcinnatl 





Producers of Silvery Pig Iron Reduce Prices 


$2 Per Ton 


CINCINNATI, May 13.—Chief interest centers in the 
inquiry for 3000 tons of malleable sent out by the Link 
Belt Co. for its Indianapolis plant. It is reported that 
$23, delivered, has been quoted on this business, which, 
however, has not yet been placed. A stove manufac- 
turer in this district bought 300 tons of foundry from 
a Lake furnace at $21, furnace. Carload sales of iron 
from southern Ohio have been made at $22.50, Ironton, 
but on attractive tonnages it is reported that this price 
can be beaten at least $1. A sale of Southern iron, 
involving 300 tons, was made on the basis of $22, Bir- 
mingham, and on tonnages it is possible that $21 would 
be made by several furnaces in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. Silvery producers have reduced prices $2, 8 per 
cent, now being quoted at $33, furnace. There is little 
inquiry, the largest being, with the exception of the 
Link Belt, for 200 tons of foundry from Indiana and 
200 tons of various grades from the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)... - $26.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 26.55 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent..........-. gees 2. 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 24. 
Basic Northern ..cecccccccccqesevccvece 23. 7 
MEAEIGQUNE 856 ccsd cece ctmamiaehevorcnpes 24.77 


Fluorspar.—Sales of fluorspar are very light and 
prices are unchanged. The smaller operators in Ken- 
tucky districts are taking business at $1 to $2 below 
the larger producers, but with mill operations slow- 
ing down, there is little life to the market. Prices are 
given on page 1469. 

Sheets.—Prices of galvanized sheets appear to be 
firmer, as less is heard of 4.75c. being quoted. The 
minimum now apparently is 4.80c. Blue annealed sheets 
are quoted at 2.80c. and black sheets at 3.65c. Pick-up 
business continues as the prevailing activity. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Several fair-sized awards were 
made during the week. The Pollak Steel Co. has taken 
1000 tons for a Cincinnati waterworks reservoir, and 
100 tons for the Richardson loft building. An inquiry 
for 500 tons for highway bridges in the State of In- 
diana is current, as well as a number of smaller projects 
aggregating 1500 tons. Prices are unchanged, the 
range quoted being from 2.10c. on rail steel to 2.30c. on 
new billet stock, although it is probable that on large 
tonnages these prices could be shaded. 


Structural Activity.—No new inquiries appeared, and 
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no awards were reported. Several projects are contem- 
plated, including Manual Training High School at In- 
dianapolis, and an office building for the American 
Insurance Union at Columbus. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses report a 
fair volume of orders, with prices unchanged. 


Finished Materials.—Orders of the carload variety 
were a little more numerous last week, particularly 
for bars, shapes and plates. There is little change in 
prices, the range being 2.25c. to 2.30c., orders being 
placed at both figures. Wire business is still quiet, 
though some mills report more orders last week than 
for any similar period during the past month. There 
are rumors current that a cut in wire fence prices wil] 
be made on June 1, but confirmation is lacking. Wire 
nails continue to be quoted at $3, mill, with business 
showing a slight improvement. An Indianapolis forging 
company is in the market for 800 tons of forging bil- 
lets, and it is expected this business will be placed this 
week. Bolts and nuts are in fair demand, and prices 
are unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.: cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.25c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.75c.; open-hearth spring steel, 5c. to 6c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.85¢c.: No. 
9 annealed wire, 3.60c.; common wire nails, $3.40 per 
keg base; cement coated nails, $3 per keg. 


Coke.—An inquiry for 2000 tons of foundry coke a 
month for last half is current, but activity generally 
is confined to carload lots. There is little change in 
prices, though it is possible to pick up distressed lots 
at bargains. 

Connellsville furnace, $3.75; foundry, $4.75; New 

River foundry, $9 to $10; Wise County furnace, $4; 

foundry, $5; by-product foundry, $7.50, Connells- 

ville basis. 

Old Material.—A local dealer sold heavy melting 
steel in the Cleveland district at $16, delivered, but in 
this territory there is little activity, and prices, while 
nominal, are unchanged. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, 

Cincinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $11.00 to $11.50 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 10.50to 11.00 
OUE, CHee wad oo ewes v ines et eue 15.50 to 16.00 
pe eer ee ee 27.00 to 27.50 
Reatie £6P POmee «wc ccaccce @-- 12.50to 13,00 
CF GU eves ss caseveateds 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 13.50to 14.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets........ 9.00to 9.50 
Per Net Ton 
Cast Orem. DOP « «sin ee +e ho 00 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 radivoead Giibew cc cccwnecase 13.00 to 13.50 
FeGld QUO oc ccudinccvidetebeuds 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 9.00to 9.50 
Piped GRE Dee secccicccoectven 6.00to 6.50 
Mo. 3 DUGRIINN, 6 te cas coecucupe 7.50to 8.00 
i BO” ae err errr er 5.00to 5.50 
ja ree Ae ey 9.00to 9.50 
OCS BORED «60 'e o 000 6ebst ees saute 9.00to 9.50 
renee GREE 6 os oo cenmeewhntadee 10.00 to 10.50 





Detroit Scrap Market 


DerroiT, May 13.—During the last week a slight 
flurry was caused in the Detroit market on old material 
by the buying of several thousand tons of blast furnace 
material by Valley interests. This slight upward turn 
has been followed by one or two dealers withdrawing 
from the market and there have been rumors of further 
purchases pending by the mills. 


The following prices are quoted on a ose ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, except . stove 
plate. Wo. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $13.50 
Ghoveling GtOGl «. o < se ceic bese chdne 12.50 to 13.50 
WROD... ob ssic bat boats 6e00 Oe 9.50to 10.50 
Short Curnleee 3°. occ cccevdvcvos 9.50to 10.50 
Long turnings «2... eccceseccvce 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ........-.. 15.00 to 16.00 
Automobile cast .......0-6ee0808 21.00 to 23.00 
Hydraulic compressed ........«.. 10.00to 10.50 
Bta~s PUACE .. 2c cvcccsccnccerses - 13.50to 14.50 
No... 1 Dees vic cca ows sivod 9.50to 10.50 
Sheet clippings .......--+«+++++- 8.00to %.75 
DIMGNONNS wea ctvcscisscoeve --» 9.00to 9.75 
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Philadelphia 


Larger Steel Companies Attempting to Stop 
Further Decline of Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, May 13.—An effort is being made 
by some of the larger producers of steel to stem the 
tide of declining prices. Thus we find this week that 
steel bars have shown some signs of firmness at 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh, notwithstanding shading of $1 a ton by 
small mills which do not make a complete range of 
sizes. Some independent sheet companies have also 
notified their sales representatives of their absolute 
minimum prices, these being generally about $4 a ton 
below the quotations of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. on black and galvanized and $3 below on 
blue annealed. In plates and structural shapes, the 
situaticn in the East is somewhat complicated by the 
determination of the mills of this district to remain 
in operation, and seemingly they have not yet found 
the bottom of the price decline. Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town mills are endeavoring to obtain 2.25c. on plates 
and shapes, but in sales to consumers and jobbers in 
this district both of these products have declined to 
2.10c. to 2.15c., Pittsburgh. In many instances quota- 
tions are being made by Eastern mills on a mill basis 
and not on a Pittsburgh basis. 

At least two of the larger pig iron producers display 
a disinterested attitude toward the market and are 
making no serious effort to engage in price competi- 
tion, preferring to wait for a possible turn for the 
better. The attitude of consumers is unchanged from 
that of recent weeks and the market is exceedingly 
dull. Scrap is also dull and prices lower. 

Pie Iron.—Although a few good-sized inquiries for 
iron have appeared, sellers have no confidence that these 
will result in orders. One inquiry is for 15,000 tons of 
gray forge. Generally the market remains as du!l as it 
has been in recent weeks, and if there is any change 
at all, it is in the attitude of some furnaces, which are 
less anxious sellers. One of the principal interests, 
for example, announces that it will make no further 
sales at present prices and will probably blow out a 
furnace if conditions Go not change before the orders 
now on its books are shipped. When price competition 
develops it is usually on the basis of $21.50 or $22, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain. Basic iron is not in demand, 
though there is a possibility of a sale of 1090 or 2000 
tons. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
i6c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 





East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

POE A bi odh o 4k ate apes . $22.26 to $23.1: 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.76 to. 23.63 
eS ORS ) reesei me 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

ee ae ci ic a ; . S037 20 Bi87 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 30.67 to 31.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa....... 21.00to 21.50 
SN SY ie Siw ocielew hs Oe sone 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable .... 5 hb dese ee Rie ac 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BOGS. ws sd see he eukeene .. 25.00 to 26.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

ONS SSA Nor RN wand acldo'et 25.00 to 26.00 


Ferromanganese.—The price for both domestic and 
foreign ferromanganese continues unchanged at $107.50, 
furnace or seaboard. 

Billets—Nominally the market remains at $38, 
Pittsburgh, for rerolling billets and at $43 for forging 
billets, but prices are not being tested. 





Plates.—Eastern plate mills continue to operate at 
close to 50 per cent of finishing capacity on pick-up 
ordérs. Price competition is keener, sales Having been 
made at 2.10c. and 2.15c., Pitsburgh, in this district, 
while in the New York territory even lower quotations 
have been made. The fact that Eastern mills are able 
to maintain about a 50 per cent operation is doubtless 
due to the efforts of some of the Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town mills to obtain about 2.20c. or 2.25c. 


Structural Shapes.—On ordinary lots of structural 
shapes, quotations range from 2.15c. to 2.25c., Pitts- 
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burgh, but some buyers have purchased at 2.10c. |) 

mand is limited in most instances to very small lot 

Foreign shapes are coming into competition with d, 

mestic shapes, the former being quoted at prices equiya- 
lent to 1.95c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Steel mills are meeting with some success jy 
efforts to stabilize bars at 2.25c., Pittsburgh. Althoug 
quotations of 2.20c. are reported, these are usually from 
mills not rolling a full range of sizes. Bar iron 
being offered by Eastern mills at 2.15c., Pittsburgh, 

Sheets.—The “bottom” prices on sheets are now de 
clared to be 3.65c. on black, 4.80c. on galvanized and 
2.85c. on blue annealed, some mills having notified their 
sales representatives that they will accept no orders 
below these figures. 


Warehouse Business.—Despite -irregularity in prices 
quoted by local warehouses for steel products out of 
stock, the following remain as the quoting basis, but 
concessions are freely granted on some products. These 
prices are for local delivery: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.; iron 

bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 14% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
1%, in. and heavier, 2.57c.; tank steel plates, ¥ in., 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.90c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.47c.; structural shapes, 3.57c.; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; 7%-in., 5.50c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
4.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to ,-in., inclusive, 4.27c.: rails, 
3.47c.; tool steel, 8.50c.: Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—The only activity of importance in 
the past week was the purchase of a substantial tonnage 
of heavy melting steel by a leading steel company at 
$14.50, delivered. Steel scrap on the list of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, however, was sold at not less than 
$15.50, delivered, and prices on other grades sold by this 
road were higher than the prices quoted as representing 
today’s market. A good deal of the Pennsylvania scrap 
was purchased for accumulation. Nearly all yard deal- 
ers are now laying in stocks. Brokers and dealers make 
00 predictions as to when a turn for the better in prices 
may come, but they regard present levels as rock bot- 
tom and are backing up this opinion by careful invest- 
ments in grades which can be stored. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $14.50 to $15.00 
I OTN io sid 0 shenud vin. A accu 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel rails for rolling.........:-. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

eee ee fee = he 19.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 7.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 17.00to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. 1i- yard Wrodltmt..o..+00eeAs 16.00 to 17.00 
IUGh. 2 EOP Bes «.< 50.60 cde eee 12.50to 13.00 
sundled sheets (for steel works) 11.50 to 12.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

DIASE TUFRACE UNS) wie s bo oe bes 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOPkS 00) .-69 ecko ene ateeas 12.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

Se ee ) re eo re 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

SOUR? : ache 0 0.0 ck OSes 14.00 to 14.50 


Cast borings (for steél works and 


POL BRING). «4's ss ote es oe ORS 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 13.50 to 14.50 
IEG: Eh GRRcecivn spe slcteeaeen nee 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

BOORERS s&s xmas wb + ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad grate bars............ 14.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.00 


Wrovght iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00 to 14.50 
Gettin: be viidas inns so white Ge 19.00 to 20.00 
Steel axles 19.00 to 20.00 


Industrial Exposition at Newark, N. J. 


At the request of architects and builders, an ex- 
hibit of building materials, equipment and devices, in- 
cluding up-to-date improvements in efficiency, economy 
and comfort for homes, will be made a feature of the 
Permanent Industrial Exposition, a buying and selling 
center for manufactured products, which is being or- 
ganized on a large scale in Newark, N. J. The work 
of excavating the site of the building which will house 
the exposition began late in April. This building wil! 
be the second largest in the city and will have a tower 
235 feet high, the tallest structure in New Jersey. 
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Cleveland 


Buyers of Finished Steel Are Conservative 
Warehouse Business Good 


CLEVELAND, May 13.—Buyers of finished steel are 
limiting their purchases to early requirements and 
mills are getting a light volume of orders, almost 
wholly for small lots. While the aggregate tonnage 
is light, the demand for steel bars appears to have 
improved somewhat during the week. Some industries 
in the metal-working field, including several manufac- 
turers of automobile parts, are still operating at close 
to capacity, but there has been a considerable slowing 
down in many manufacturing industries. Warehouse 
business continues good, as many consumers are placing 
orders with jobbers for material that they usually buy 
in larger quantities from mills. The most conspicuous 
inquiry for the week was for 2000 tons of light plates 
from a local stamping plant for making automobile 
frames. The same company has also asked for quota- 
tions on 8000 tons of frame stock for 1925 delivery. In 
the building field a moderate volume of small work 
continues to come out. Virtually no change developed 
in the price situation during the week. Steel bars and 
structural material are generally quoted at 2.25c. for 
car lots and most of the mills are naming the same 
price for plates, although plates can still be bought 
at 2.20c. Strip steel is weak with quotations on hot- 
rolled strip ranging from 2.50c. to 2.75c., but it is re- 
ported that 2.35c. can be done on wide strip carrying 
good extras. On cold-rolled strip 4.50c. is commonly 
quoted. Hoops range from 2.85c. to 2.90c. 

Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.46c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.55c. 

to 4.65¢c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.65c.; No. 10 

blue annealed sheets, 3.65c.; cold rolled rounds, 

3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.; hoops 
and bends, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 

4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 

gage, 4.66c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; 

No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; common 

wire nails, $3.60 base per 100 lb. 

Pig Iron.—There is a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for spot shipment foundry iron in lots from a 
carload to 100 tons from foundries whose stocks are 
getting low but on the whole the market continues dull. 
With the absence of buying and holding up of shipments 
stocks in some furnace yards are increasing. In steel 
making iron we note the sale of a 2000-ton lot of resale 
basic iron at $20. This inquiry did not bring out a quo- 
tation below $21 from producers. The largest inquiry 
pending is from the Link Belt Co. for 3000 tons of mal- 
leable iron for its Indianapolis plant for May-July de- 
livery. Two other inquiries each for 500 tons are also 
pending. Although foundry operations are slowing 
down furnaces report that quite a few foundries will 
soon have consumed the iron due on contracts and con- 
sequently they expect more activity in June. The mar- 
ket continues weak without a real test of prices. Cleve- 
land furnaces are still quoting foundry iron at $23 at 
furnace for local delivery and made car lot sales at that 
price during the week, but should a good inquiry de- 
velop, it is evident that with Valley competition this 
would be only a nominal price. For out of town ship- 
ment local furnaces are meeting the $21 price prevail- 
ing in the Valley district, although Valley furnaces are 
still making car lot sales at $21.50. One lake furnace 
1eports sales at $21.50 and has not yet gone below that 
price. The Stewart Iron Co. will blow out its furnace 
at Sharon, Pa., this week and will install a pig casting 
machine. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 


and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 





Basic, Valley furnace..........0++++++«5 $21.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......-- 23.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......+.++- 28.00 
DERMGRING oo cia chan ba dean ehsetisegese 23.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......-+++s--se++5 33.52 
Stand. low phos., Valley furn....$28.00 to 28.50 


Ore Stocks——Ore on Lake Erie docks May 1 
amounted to 4,798,572 gross tons or less than during 
any previous year since 1917. However, the dock bal- 
ance was only slightly less than on May 1 last year 
when it was 4,857,542 tons. Receipts at Lake Erie ports 
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during April were 43,634 tons. Shipments from Lake 
Erie docks during the month were 1,320,891 tons as 
compared with 1,852,722 tons during»April last year. 

Iron Ore.—Production of Lake Superior iron ore is 
being curtailed to some extent because of the limited 
demand. Not only have sales been very light but some 
large consumers have cut down on sehedules materially. 
A few underground mines have shut down and it is ex- 
pected that some of the high cost mines that are now 
running will discontinue operation. Some open pit 
mines have not yet started but will be operated later, 
running at maximum capacity for a shorter season than 
usual. A sharp price reduction this year has not elimi- 
nated price cutting by certain producers who usually 
shade regular prices, but the extent of the concession 
made this year is less than usual. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The bolt and nut market 
is weak and sales are limited to small lots. The recent- 
ly reduced prices, first applied only to good orders, are 
now quoted for small lots and a further concession to 
70 per cent off list is reported on large machine bolts. 
Rivets are quiet. The leading local producer continues 
to hold to 2.75c. for large rivets at which some specifi- 
cations are being taken on contracts. ., 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The market is weak and in- 
active. Sheet bars are quoted at $41. Slabs at $39 to 
$40 and billets at $40, but a good inquiry would prob- 
ably bring out lower prices. With present plate prices, 
the ruling quotations on slabs would not interest plate 
mills. Sheet bar shipments are being held up by a num- 
ber of consumers. Several sales of forging billets in 
small lots are reported at $46 delivered Cleveland. 


Sheets.—Several Valley district mills are trying to 
stiffen up the sheet market and are holding to 3.65c. for 
black as compared with a 3.50c, price that has appeared 
and for 2.80c. to 2.85c. for blue annealed sheets. Gal- 
vanized sheets have settled down to 4.80c., although 
some mills are asking 4.90c. Light plate mills quote 
No. 10 sheets at 2.75c. Some of the large consumers 
of sheets outside of the automotive field have curtailed 
plate operations and new demand is limited. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Franklin Steel Works has 
taken 730 tons of rail steel bars for the Hilliard Road 
Bridge, Cleveland, and a Youngstown fabricator has 
placed 500 tons of soft steel bars for road work. New 
demand for small lots is good. Prices are unchanged at 
2.25c. for new billet steel bars and 2c. to 2.10c. for rail 
steel bars. 

Alloy Steel—An inquiry from a Columbus, Ohio, 
bolt manufacturer for 300 tons of alloy steel has 
brought out price concessions by some of the mills, al- 
though leading producers are holding to regular quota- 
tions. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The City of Cleveland will receive 
bids May 21 for 1000 tons of 36-in. cast iron pipe. 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke is light, being 
limited to car lots. Prices are unchanged at from $4.75 
to $6 for standard Connellsville coke for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Old Material—The low quotations that have pre- 
vailed recently have not brought out much material and 
dealers having old orders taken when the market was 
somewhat higher are being forced to pay higher prices 
to secure material. This has led to a $1 a ton advance 
on borings and 50c. on heavy melting steel and 25c. on 
most other grades. However, the present strength in 
prices is likely to be only temporary as consumers are 
showing little interest in the market. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel ............ $13.50 to $14.00 
Wsiie Dak BOs cc's o 0.0 ck ode obs 15.50to 15.75 
Fees WET. D Ube act ccecvesares 15.50to 16.00 
Low phosphorus melting ........ 16.25 to 16.50 
Cast iron borings .............. 11.50 to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings ......... 10.75 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.00to 11.50 
Compressed sheet steel........-- 11.00to 11.50 
Railroad wrought ...........+.- 11.00to 11.50 
Railroad malleable .........-.. 17.00 to 17.25 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 11.00to 11.25 
Steel axle turnings .......--+++ 11.50to 12.00 
Wes 3 GRR: oc snc bb dass ¢cmpieete 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Degelime wcccccccscccces 9.75 to 10.25 
Drop forge flashings .......... 8.25to 8.50 
Railroad grate bars .....-.+.«+.- 13.25 to 13.50 
Stove plate ..ccccecscccsceseses 13.25 to 13.50 
Pipes and flues .....--eeesecees 8.25to 8.50 
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LAKE ORE ANALYSIS 


Iron Content Makes Good Showing Compared with 
Ten-Year Period 


The iron content of Lake Superior iron ore, in spite 
of the mining of leaner ores, is being kept well up to 
the averages of recent years as a result of various 
benefication methods and a more careful grading of 
ore or combining low grade ore, more of which is being 
shipped, with ore having high iron content. This is 
brought out in the annual report of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, Cleveland, showing the average 
analyses during 1923 of Lake Superior ores and cover- 
ing in tables the various grades of all ranges and 
showing the iron natural, phosphorus, silica and mois- 
ture for a ten-year period. Graphic charts are also 
included in showing the average content in iron and 
other components from 1902 to 1923. The average iron 
content for all grades and all ranges as shown by the 
report was 51.79 per cent in 1923, or higher than during 
any preceding year since 1914 except in 1921 and 1922, 
when the iron content was 52.07 per cent and 51.87 per 
cent. However, in 1921, when the ore movement was 
less than 23,000,000 tons shipments were limited to the 
better grades and the light movement of 44,000,000 tons 
in 1922 probably to a lesser extent had a similar effect 
on the average iron content. The lowest iron content 
for ten years was 51.20 per cent in 1916. 

The average iron content on the Mesabi range, 
which produces two-thirds of the Lake Superior ore, 
was 52.02 per cent in 1923, or the highest in the ten- 
year period. The lowest was 50.64 per cent in 1916 
and in each year since 1916 it has shown a gain over 
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The Lash-Tuchmann Valve Corporation, 357 Arcade 
Building, Norfolk, Va., has been organized with $25,000 
capital stock to manufacture a new two-part automatic 
ball cock. Manufacturing will be done by contract. The 
company plans to sell only to tank manufacturing and 
supply houses. Robert L. Lash is president; S. Joe Tuch- 
mann, vice-president and Louis B. Tuchmann, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The McDowell+-Hardware Co., Black Mountain, N. C., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to act 
as general distributer of farm implements, builders’ sup- 
plies and hardware, having purchased the business of the 
Carolina Hardware Co., formerly owned by R. K. Shotwell. 
Clifford Port is president; C. C. Dougherty, vice-president 
and H. D. Bishop, secretary-treasurer. 


The Edwards & Wildey Fireproof Building Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been organized to operate in building 
construction, plans having been made to erect a height- 
limit building at Sixth Street and Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Godfrey Edwards heads the company. 


The Pacific Faucet Mfg. Co., 940 East Sixtieth Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been organized with $100,000 capital 
stock to manufacture faucets, fittings and fixtures for the 
plumbing trade. The company will employ about 150 men 
and will convert the ingot into finished product, having 
foundry, machine shop, plating, polishing and assembling 
departments. Operations will begin about the middle of 
June. The officers are Byron J. Glauber, president and 
general manager; W. J. Black, secretary, and John IL. 
Dunn, production manager. All of the officers were formerly 
Cleveland men. 


The St. Louis Steel Casting Co., 100 Malt Street, St. 
Louis, recently organized, has built a steel foundry and 
is prepared to furnish steel castings promptly. Joseph 
Teipel is president and W. F. Heinecke, vice-president. 


The Roth Straightener Corporation, 303 District National 
Bank Building, has been incorporated with $750,000 capital, 
Delaware laws, to manufacture mechanical straightening 
equipment and devices. Plans for operation are now 
being considered’ by the directors. James B. Carver is 
president. Melvin Y. Wilt, first vice-president, and Arthur 


J. Thomas, second vice-president and treasurer. 
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the preceding year. The increase in the iron content 
in Mesabi ore is attributed to the greater amount o! 
ore that is being concentrated in that range, where 
number of ore washing plants have been established 
in the last few years. 

The average phosphorus content continues fairly 
uniform, being 0.095 in 1923 and showing a range of 
from 0.087 to 0.108 during the ten-year period. The 
phosphorus content of Mesabi ore was 0.062 in 1923 
and ranged from 0.061 to 0.067 in the ten-year period. 

The average iron content of all Bessemer ore last 
year was 54.98 per cent, being the largest in the ten- 
year period, the lowest being 53.42 per cent in 1914, 
On the Mesabi range last year it was 55.7 per cent, as 
compared with 54.51 in 1922. The phosphorus content 
ranged from 0.044 in 1916 down to 0.039 in 1923, the 
lowest in the ten-year period. 

The average analyses of all low phosphorus non- 
Bessemer ores showed a content last year of 51.09 per 
cent as compared with 51.35 per cent in 1921, but above 
most of the years in the ten-year period. The average 
phosphorus content was 0.084 in 1914 and 0.077 last 
year. The average iron content of high phosphorus ore 
was 50.86 per cent last year, which was about the aver- 
age for ten years. Taking the production by ranges, 
the iron content in the Gogebic range last year fell 
from 52.90 per cent to 52.49 per cent; in the Marquette 
range it fell from 51.89 per cent to 51.31 per cent, in 
the Cuyuna range it fell from 46.01 per cent to 45.74 
per cent. In the Mesabi range the iron content in- 
creased from 51.99 per cent to 52.02 per cent, in the 
Menominee it increased from 50.16 per cent to 50.38 
per cent and in the Vermilion range it increased from 
56.67 per cent to 57.74 per cent. 


Osmun & Lane, Inec., care of William S. Levine, 331 
Winthrop Avenue, New Haven, Conn., has been organ- 
ized to install septic tanks which are made from concrete 
in forms. S. J. Osmun heads the company. 


The McKain-Davies Fishing Tool Co., 202 Market Street, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock and will manufacture drilling and fishing 
tools for oil and gas wells. The company plans to open 
a new plant about the first of June. Thomas H. Davies 
is secretary-treasurer. 


The Owego Machine Co., Inc., Owego, N. Y., has been 
organized to manufacture tools, dies, etc., and general 
light weight specialties. It has taken over an existing 
company, having an equipped plant. A. Beaubien is one 
of the heads. 


The Radio Specialty Co., Inc., 819 Third Street, South, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has been organized to act as general 
distributer of radio equipment. Floyd A. Thomasson is 
president. 


Cyclorama, Inc., New York, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $600,000 to manufacture electrical signs and 
displays. Plans for manufacturing are not yet fully deter- 
mined. J. T. Williams, E. J. Austen and N. J. Sullivan are 
the incorporators. Address is in care of Pallister, Greene & 
O'Connell, 233 Broadway. 

The Pierce Radio Sales Corporation, care of Lyman Hess, 
1540 Broadway, New York, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock and will act as general distributer of 
wireless equipment and parts. The incorporators are J. E. 
Peterson and M. H. Cousins. 


The Super Production Machinery Corporation, 122 Centre 
Street, New York, recently incorporated with $300,000 capital 
stock, Delaware laws, will manufacture special machinery. 
Operations are now under way on a book machine which is 
being made by contract. A. C. Besosa is treasurer. 


The Simplex Universal Joint, Inc., Plainfield, N. J., has 
been organized with 6250 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture a patented universal joint for automotive use. 
The company plans to build and equip a modern plant at an 
early date and at that time it will be in the market for 
material. Up to this time no contracts have been made. 
John M. Schorb, 150 Grove Street, Plainfield, is treasurer. 


The Dunning Compressor Co., Ashburner and Hegerman 
Streets, Philadelphia, has been organized to manufacture air 
cooled compressors up to 30 cu. ft. The company has 4 
factory and complete equipment. George Sachsenmaier is 
president; Henry F. Sachsenmaier, secretary-treasurer, and 
E. D. Dunning, vice-president and general manager. 
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Metal Trades and the National Defense 


c. A. Tupper, consulting engineer, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, who is a member of the Army Ord- 
nance Association, calls the attention of readers of THE 
IRON AGE to the May issue of the monthly journal 
Army Ordnance, published at 410 Munsey Building, 
Washington (75 cents a copy), which is devoted to the 
subject of “Gages and National Defense.” It deals 
with gages and instruments of precision used for ord- 
nance manufacture, as a vital part of the problem of 
preparedness for supplying combat material in case of 
war. 

In the coming summer Mr. Tupper will make a tour 
of European arsenals and manufacturing plants of a 
related character, repeating visits he made to them just 
before the World War, when he brought back detailed 
working drawings of the principal European shells. 
Those of French and British design he utilized in 1914 
to illustrate a series of articles on the machining of 
high explosive shells and shrapnel and the equipment 
therefor. These articles were contributed by Mr. Tup- 
per to THE IRON AGE and aided American manufactur- 
ers at the time in preparing to furnish shells to the 
Allies, prior to receiving their detailed specifications 
and instructions. 


Boston Branch N. M. T. A. Meeting 


Boston, May 12.—Wolcott Remington, general works 
manager Thomson Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., 
and president of the Boston branch National Metal 
Trades Association gave an illustrated talk on resis- 
tance electric welding before members of the Boston 
branch on Wednesday evening, May 7, at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston. Various types of standard and special welders 
were shown, but the major part of Mr. Remington’s 
talk and illustrations concerned articles manufactured 
by means of resistance welding process. The value of 
articles so produced runs into many millions of dollars 
per annum. 

Frank F. Hills, Spray Engineering Co., gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of paint spraying. In connection 
with the latter, it was stated an attempt is being made 
by organized labor in Massachusetts to have the State 
Board of Labor and Industry include prohibitory rules 
in the regulations governing the painting trade, now 
being revised, to prohibit the use of paint spraying 
equipment in that State. 


Meachem Gear Corporation Reenters Auto- 
motive Field 


The Meachem Gear Corporation, 411-15 Canal 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., has taken over the plant of 
the Weekes-Hoffman Corporation at 122-42 Dickerson 
Street, Syracuse, and will reenter the automotive field, 
producing service gears for automobile repairs for the 
present. The capitalization of the Meachem company 
will be increased from $100,000 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock and 3000 shares of common stock, no par value, 
to $500,000 in preferred and 15,000 shares of no par 
value stock. 

T. G. and J. F. S. Meachem, together with their 
father, the late Thomas W. Meachem, organized the 
New Process Corporation, which in 1919 was sold to 
John N. Willys, president Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. As part of this transfer went an agreement that 
the principals would not be connected for a period of 
five years with any concern manufacturing gears of 
any kind. That contract expired March 1. The 
Meachem Gear Corporation was organized in 1919 to 
take over the department of the New Process Gear 
Corporation devoted to the manufacture of New Process 
rawhide pinion and commercial gears for various mill 
and factory uses. Besides the equipment, raw materials 
and unfilled orders, the Meachem company took over 
the plant at 815 Free Street. About 60 men are em- 
ployed at present. 

The main building of the newly acquired plant is a 
four-story brick structure, 60 x 160 ft. This, with 
several one- and two-story buildings on the property, 
comprises a total of 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
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Meachem corporation has obtained a five-year lease on 
the property, effective June 1, with the privilege of 
renewal for a period of like duration. It also purchased 
$200,000 worth of bevel gear cutting, turning and 
grinding equipment, which is already set up in the 
plant. There is also a complete modern battery of oil 
furnaces and case hardening furnaces. 

The officers of the Meachem corporation are: Pres- 
ident, T. G. Meachem; vice-president and treasurer, 
J. F. S. Meachem, and secretary, George W. Wood. 
The board includes, as well, J. D. Kennedy and H. W. 
Kiddle. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Wages Slightly Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 13.—As a result of the bimonthly 
examination of sales sheets conducted today, tonnage 
rates of sheet and tin mill workers decline 1% per cent 
of the base rate. The examination disclosed a reduction 
in the average selling price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage 
black sheets shipped during the 60-day period ending 
April 30, from 3.75c. per Ib. to 3.70¢c. 

M. F. Tighe of Pittsburgh represented the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
and James H. Nutt of Youngstown the Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association. 

When asked regarding the outlook for an adjust- 
ment of the wage rates at the annual conference, Mr. 
Tighe stated: “We are an organization of peace; we 
will hope for the best.” 

Requests for substantial advances in the base rates 
have been formulated by bar, sheet and tin plate 
workers. 


Big April Construction in Spite of Downward 
Trend 


Although very large, the April building record con- 
firms the impression of gradual decline indicated by the 
March figures, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
April building contracts in the 36 Eastern States (in- 
cluding about seven-eighths of the total construction of 
the country) amounted to $480,097,300. This was 11 
per cent more than March and 19 per cent more than 
April of last year. But only two sections, New York 
and northern New Jersey and the Southeastern States, 
showed large increases over April of last year. Resi- 
dential and commercial buildings decreased in April and 
industrial buildings and public works increased. The 
seasonal peak of building operations usually occurs in 
April. Last month’s volume of construction, measured 
in new floor space contracted for, showed a drop of 7 
per cent from March. 

Total construction started from Jan. 1 to May 1 has 
amounted to $1,514,968,200. This unprecedented figure 
is 16 per cent over the corresponding period of last 
year. However, the increase in New York City has 
been 115 per cent, while the remaining 36 States show a 
decline of 1 per cent from last year. 

Analysis of the April record shows residential build- 
ings, $219,139,300, or 46 per cent of the total; public 
works and utilities, $88,841,100, or 18 per cent; indus- 
trial plants, $56,360,600, or 12 per cent (this included 
a single $35,000,000 power plant in New York City); 
commercial buildings, $49,724,300, or 10 per cent; edu- 
cational buildings, $33,521,500, or 7 per cent. 

Contemplated new work reported in April amounted 
to $607,639,700, a decrease of 10 per cent from the 
amount reported in March. 


For infringement of its well known trademark car- 
rying the name Duxbak, the Charles A. Schieren Co., 
maker of the Duxbak leather belting, has been 
awarded a decision in the United States Court for the 
southern district of Ohio, enjoining the Allied Belting 
Co. from using a similar trademark. 


Operations of the American Puddled Iron Corpora- 
tion, Warren, Ohio, have been curtailed because of dif- 
ficulty encountered with one of the rolling mills. The 
iron produced by the mechanical puddling process in- 
stalled is said to meet tests satisfactorily. 
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Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib........... 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
Structural] Materials 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per lb...........- pos < ka see 
GE WE c.ncccta wes Cenenace ese skgaxe esos 2.35c. to 2.40¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft eteek Dale, De, DOP D666 05 56 0c llded sathew cde 2.25¢c. 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over base 
Retafoccis Genbl Ware, BARR. «5008 65.0 6a 00 onus 0visd Oe 
Refined iron bars, base, per ID... .... 2.2... eee eee eee ee ee BC. 
Double refined iron bars, base, per IbD.........-.020000. 4.75c. 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib..........5.++- 6.50c. to 7.00c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
eden: ROG OP Bis os Gnesi 068 eek eeeeapes oes 2.75c. to 2.90c. 
TE: DOR MO Dibs o:k ic once eke bho Seen. es aaD 2.75c. to 2.90c. 
Sere, CO TE Ova ka vahacetaceneet eceneeesset eee ve 2.75¢c 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Dare GE SHOES, BHGR: DOKI ic bbc one b 08s 80% on eRE 3c. 
rr Oe ene, DO. CR Oe, on née ch ensvnes od 44000 3.25c. 
a i ren, Pe Me C6 nee eeaa beeen ne eho’ 4.75c. 
ere TBs. a ee Ee, BP x2 004 Ws bebe. Ad Ee EO 6.25c. 
mare, &. A. Ti. BOTaes, ING. SESS. ccccvvecescsovecssssews 5.25c. 
Dare, DSR; DUP TPs is iva cee h. swe se Dab barese 4.50c. to 4.75ce. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots) 
Nails, base, per keg 





Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over .25 over ae 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 im............0.. 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib. .$2.65 to $2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 lb.......... 2.80 to 2.90 
Spring wire, base, per 100 ID... . secs cvccsce a 60 to 3.70 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 lb oi 25 to 3.35 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 lb Se etate 3. a yto 3.80 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg..... ov 0.0 0, Ieee RO ae 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib. sean s Me Se? alee 
Polished staples, base, per keg................ 25 to 3.45 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg........ 2.50 
Bale ties, carloads to jobbers....... 75 and 2% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...60 and 10 per cent off list 


Re SN Wis «66d 4.n Osh 00 Ree oe ™ 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
eee Sen WN. snc co aes ve hue bbe aaeaue 20 per cent extra 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes..........50,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or ‘back. nuts, blank... .4.75c. to 5c. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped...............+.- 4.75c. to 5c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank........ 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, tapped........ 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
*; in. and smaller, - S S.......80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
58 in. and larger, U.S. S.... ....75 and 10 per cent off list 
Small sizes, S. A. ne te ag ali eee 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., 5% in. and larger....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages........... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 80,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Se EEE si whsc CAG VESERR Cee eee 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts......50 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, %4 in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 per cent off list 
WEGROES. niccwd dend «i ¥ES hee wee vee ba eee, 
SAE SRO. b.v ink vic’ dno tien bea eee 80 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


Per 1000 Per 1000 
S.A. E. U.S.S. U.S.S 
aah, ss seese ee $4.25 Ns 3 ws ds cdl $13.50 
a: »¢-6%-ewe 4.90 4.90 6 cuts s 16.50 
Serre 5.90 6.25 SE a 23.00 
a eee 7.50 8.50 ML y'k. 6 % ar 34.00 
Dn, +3 ee othe 9.75 10.00 RE. ai aa 55.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws....... 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
; 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread. 
_75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S. S. thread, 
: 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Wetted WOES Sac eek ieee celes cists 65 and 10 per cent off list 


Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib. .$2.65 to $2.75 
TED ‘UGG p a.tra te 5 os bos ee Berea 70 and 10 per cent off list 





MMMM ATE 






Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots = 


1)444ODEDRDDONASAMDDIALLDOO DONO DNADANAAUUOODADOAQONSU UO MODARSASATOUONSUODSNAQUODUDSNSSHAST OU A1S9SNNNNEUUUE U0 NUUTAUANTNUUUURYEUURUURURUTERUUUURUAUUTERUTREO UALR ACCRUAL AA a 


Track Equipment 


Spikes, 7 in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib....... $2.90 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb.... 3.25to 3.40 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.25 to 3.40 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.75 to 4.25 
Tie plates, POT 196 AD. o.ocvc cccvecssevetsecomeset 2.55 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib. ..... cc eee ee ee eeees 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
Me vessvesees 45 19% ee ee +11 +39 
Se OD Bc cices 51 3S ee eee ee 22 2 
Oe: ya's Mend eitea 56 42 Bd ak ele thane 28 11 
Th aus eelew naw 60 4 S 20: 30020 +i 30 13 
ye ge Mee 62 50% 

Lap Weld 
wals: cabal bbe. aor 55 43 SD veive'atp phycgn east, ee 7 

2 to 6 59 47 BEA. «4/n te ehewie 26 11 
f° eee 56 43 ti water 28 13 
9 and 10..... 54 41% tT Baw ots 26 11 
11 and 13... 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee 41 24% Se ae 61 50% 
OO as pet ee 30% oe OO Wissen +19 +54 
a ~bie bws Seed k 53 42h, Be Wald okekies 21 7 
Th: « eumandetete 58 47% Me chat wore bone 28 12 
1 ee ee = wo tes 60 49h, i ee 30 14 

Lap Weid, extra strong, plain ends 
Ss 5 wee te o.4 en 53 43... J Bs bp pnditae a Kem 23 9 
21% 453. 57 46 31 OO 43 vax’: 29 15 
rete De: Gs tries 56 45% 4% to 6..... 28 14 
C1 eee 52 39% it ere 21 7 
S GES FO. ck'h 45 32% 9 De eisaats 16 2 
11 and 12... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
S00: Bak PRi wae suse 27 1 BLS 56a ard oh cde ves rt 
2% to 2% in......... 37 2H 00:2 Wea sek ssn x 
RMR casiencrecsreRteaes 40 2 00.3%. Bone veces ceee — 2 
3% to 8% in.......: 42% | 2% to $in.......:... a F 
Se ails» abs. 0o 2 ae 46 3% to 4% im..... ees —3 
Less carload lots 4 points less. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
Bs. cirains nie Gola lists ol 55 S amb 8M Mises. tani 36 
Ree OE BAe. Bho os revs 47 3% and $5," yet news 37 
SUE Es ccc ha Cet Ves OCs 31 i SR Er eS Ae 41 
ee eee 22 4%, in. and 5 in...... 33 
2% and 3% ae 32 
Hot Rolled 
5 Ce Oe Ths 5's baa hes 38 6 Di os ative eels Bs 43 


3% in. and 3% in.... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8. per net toa for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. o extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Carbon under 0.30, base.....cccccescsosese 85 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base... .....cesevevcces 83 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Cents baie Ft. Cents om Ft. 
2- -in. O.D. 12 gage. 5 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage....-. ; 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage... 7 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D, 12 gage.. 7 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2¥%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 51%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 

Tin Plate 

Standard cokes, per base DOX.........eessceeweeeeeeee $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-Ib. coating I. 
Oe Pe $11.00 25-lb. coating I. 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 30-lb. coating I. 
12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 $5-Ib. coating I. 
3.95 


Q2QQAQG 
coset 
uw 


‘ 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.9 40-lb. coating I. 19.35 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per TDs. is cce cubs Peo vesvee 2.80c. to 3c. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled oe 
No. 28 (hase), per ID. anviasviples sapensweamenn 3.50c. to 3.85¢ 
Automobile Sheets 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib., 5.10¢. 
Galvanized . 
No. 28 (base), per Ib....... ga so} 0 OMe ‘ ,. »4.80c., to oc. 
Long Ternes 0c 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib. a cea pie Ob Ol 
Tin- ae Black Plate 5 
No. 28 (base), per Ib. olga «ears Soe bbe bbbdb ee neues ed.850. 
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| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Fini we. f 

rices of haw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finished Products i 
tS 
=[y)100000D RUA ARANDA cenet cca etcetera gneeteeveeceueeagnenet qu eceeaaueuenacguinec inca ne 4eg age tegeeMeteeUagUReANRNGANR nan ECUAUCEUOa AES ARRANREGERGEN EDEN ERURNOULIPESUSTM a 
Ores Semi-Finished Steel, F.O.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, > 
Luke Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports per gross ton i 
Old range Beceem, 55 Ooh a me genet Pre ee $5.65 Rolling billets, 4-in. and over.............0ccceeeeees $38.00 I 
Old range non-Bessemer, 5 per cent iron............ 4.90 Rolling billets, 2-in. and under...................... 38.00 * 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron..............-.e000: 5.40 Forsten: biliatn. cetinaee eaehetin..... nk as 43.00 e! 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron............... 4.75 ind tae Saas mae ; 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore - Ea” SEE ons * DORA DECC e wES DS £6 opt aa Eee ~s 
ey re ee 40.00 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per Slabs 

cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 11.00¢, SIADS «.- eee reece cece cence cece eee e eect ee eeeeeceenes 338.00 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron. . 9.50c, Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in. .$48.00 to 50.00 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in. ..$2.50 over base 

nese, from the aces aseoes: 45c. Wire rods, screw stock................ $5.00 per ton over base 
Manganese ore, ordinary, per cent man- Wi e 

ganese, from the Caucasus.............. 42c. waa rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40 bin.« mach OA 3.00 per ton over base 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. ire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 4 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base ; 

centrates mane o part ashe ses * 7 sien ee see $8.75 to $10.00 Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........... 10.00 per ton over base } 

Chrome ore, basic, per cent Cr,Os, crude, Win UN OONE 5 ons oni neds cccccdanaut 15.00 per ton over base } 

per ton, cif. Atlantic seaboard.......... 19.00to 23.00 sxsin grooved, per Ib ” ane 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, g ; ye ee ee oe sec esaee Net enmemr* sees on eae ee % 

per Ib. of MoS,, New York.............. 156. 4a 86a SOR, GORTOE, FOP BD. noe cc cee cccnssviandnceusiemns as 2.25¢. “ 

ane, QUSUUE, OP Te sos xd news cde newnauses tase 2.25c. 3 
Ferroalloys : 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill : 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............+.+.. $107.50 Rais h » 0 -: 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent f.o.b. aciie ar ee any re ee ca 

Atlantic port, duty paid................. 107.50 Sb Se SW BES Me's bs ce ewestess ; 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... 75.00 Rails, light, rail steel, base, per Ib........... 1.85¢c. to 1.90c. 
Ferrosiligom, FO POG Gees oc vs deccecncce ces 140.00 Spikes, -in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $2.90 to $3.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal..... 90c. to 93c. Spikes, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib... 3.25 to 3.40 ‘ 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.25to 3.40 4 

to 70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib 3.75 to 4.25 { 

GelVRFOE  octvcs uctandecneidas adware weet 10.75¢. ; eS Oa ne ee eee A -_ = j 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 Tie plates, per Bee Bs ok pBenscnsmees 66e0n00 04 2.55 

to 76 per cand Gh, Bee Dies bss vidios Jee 10300. Angie bare POP. 100. Ws. -cccecconcvcntusspees 2.75 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 Bars, common iron, base, per lb., Chicago mill 2.30c. 

Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill 2.40. 

a ; ; sburgh mill.......... , 

MOC COM sos covet veesedss evn eeecemarhans 400.00 Bars, rail steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.10c. to 2.15c. 

Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron _——‘Rail steel bars, base, per Ib., Chicago mill.... 2.200. 
: Cold finished steel bars, base, Chicago, per Ib. . 3e. 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) i i 

Spi lel a - sens 16 00 08 ‘ $36.00 to $37.00 7round shafting, base, per Ib..........+-e465 3.40e. 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, ° per cent...... : 0 $37. ~ is 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 35.00 to 36.00 Cut nails, base, per keg. ....--++++++eeeseeees $3.00 to $8.15 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $41.50; 11 per cent, $44; 

B per cent, $46.50; 14 to 16 per cent (electric furnace), agin Alloy Steel 

40.00. . A. E. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, Series wen 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, Numbers > 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 2100*(14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 

2300 CS4G% Nickel) 2c ccccccccccccescevcceces 5.00 

Fluxes and Refractories EB ey A isa ss vocational $6.50 to 7.00 

Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium $106 (Mieke! Chromntumn) ... .ccccccvescdeccsene 4.00 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net h200 Bo Re er eee 5.75 to 6.00 

oi ton f.0.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... .$20.00 to $22.00 3999 (Nickel Chromium) ..............++e++:- 8.00 to 8.25 
‘luorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 3400 COPRRNND GSRPUUIIOAD ©. oe ccc rccvesivennee 7.00to 7.25 

ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines.... 22.00to 23.50 5100 (Chromium Steel) ........--..sseeeeeees 3.75 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: §200* (Chromium Steel) .....cccccessecseseveces 7.50 to 8.00 

“— on High Duty er es 6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ............ 4.75 to 6.00 
"ORTAT EVENING: SCS Fates a's Cs $40.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $40. 

Maryland... a. 45.00 to 47.00 40.00to 42.00 6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.50to 4.75 

Ohid. .. oe sr ce uo Le ee 40.00 to 43.00 37.00to 39.00 9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 

Kentwamty cn. esses deours 42.00 to 43.00  37.00to 39.00 Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 - 

TNIBONS (ca ihe os eee —  37.00to 42.00 Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium).........++.++: 4. 

Minsoers 25:90 s.4%si8mettie Ons 42.00 to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

Ground fire clay, per met ton..........+-+ 6.00to 7.00 mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) ........... 4.50to 4.75 

Silica Brick: Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

PenneytValtt 4.0 ates iene 4a bb ee 3 4 38.00 mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ...........-. 4.26 

CHICRRO a. s'4'e5 5 s'6'c-curameitie Cate eat g ae 46 47.00 Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

BirmingnaM §. .. «pp seve des cccecigss .. P a Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ....... 4.75 to 5.00 

Ground silica clay, per net ton..........-- 7.50to 8.00 Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, for 

Magnesite Brick : qualitn oer 100 ib: fob. Pittsburgh. Billets 4x 4 in. and 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- i larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton prices for bars 
more and Chester, Pa.).........+++++: ° 65.00 of same analysis. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 

Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 40.00 ton bar price applies. 

more and Chester, Pa.).......-.++++++65 i 

Chrome Brick: ? *Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 

Standard size, per net ton.......-++5+5+> 47.00 turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 








Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


carload, per 100 Ib.: 


ieedes $1.15 
Philadelphi 6630: BER ea CRS0 Mi Kiatins ook ss onnw es $0.43 *Pacific Coast .. 
Philadelphia’ nae Cleveland .......ce++. 0.215 Kansas City ......--- eaee a ee ship plates = 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... cae uu ™ eawence ss cae 
Baltimore, export... .. 0.225 SR. os <x « 2 amie CSR) - EE, ois otvegnbetd 0.60 Memphis ---i +--+ Oe6 
New York, domestic... 0.34 Deetrolt. <5. osc tcees 0.29 CE kg ae has deepens 735 Jacke me oS rail... ©. 
poe! York, export..... 0.255 a. sed Feats “= Sane ame een ee arse neioony ' e a Sane ai 
oston, domestic...... r na Bion aceceees 31 Denver ....+++++--+> : J 
Boston, meet eSeeee 0288 Chicago. Rohec scenes eee 0.34 tDenver (pipe) ....-- 1,17 New Orleans ......... 0.67 





*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. tMinimum loading 46,000 Ib. 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on mos 


; ingots and muck bars, structural 


spikes, and wire hoops, 


es 


. . * lates, 40c. 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship p See eee plates : sheets 
Non common wire products, . Se eiee rope cabiee and strands, 45c. ; wire fencing. netting anh stretcher, 4866 ¥ plose 
} ga rin in gh 65c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All rates per 1 in 

* 


not over 1 
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carload lots, minimum 386,000 Ib. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Recession in Activity Shown in Both Bookings 
and Inquiries 





The week’s bookings reported in fabricated steel 
work were less than 13,500 tons, and new inquiries less 
than 12,000 tons. In the week previous they were 19,- 
000 and 13,000 tons respectively, and two weeks ago, 
29,000 and 24,000 tons respectively. Practically no 
public work figured in the awards, which included: 


Ford Motor Co., power station, Twin Cities, Minn., 550 
tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Norfolk & Western Railroad, two bridges, 700 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co. 

Long Island Railroad, transfer bridge, 750 tons, to Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co. 

Allegheny Steam Heating 
an unnamed fabricator. 


tons, to 


Co., Pittsburgh, 200 tons, to 


Masonic Temple, Springfield, Ohio, 600 tons, H. R. Blagg 
Co. low bidder on general contract. 

Gas holder, Eureka, Cal., 100 tons, to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Sun Realty Building, Los Angeles, Cal., 1000 tons, to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Illinois Central Railroad, alterations and additions to 
freight house, Memphis, Tenn., 355 tons, to Virginia Bridge 


& Iron Co. 

Hotel Sherman addition, 
Bridge Co. 

Northwest States Portland 
Iowa, plant addition, 300 
Machinery Co. 

American Spiral Spire Co., 
tons, to Illinois Steel Co. 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


United States Mortgage Bond Co., Detroit, office building, 
425 tons, to McClintic-Marshail Co. 


Phoenix Utilities 
tons, to Mississippi Valley 
City of Buffalo, Van 
to American Bridge Co. 


Chicago, 3500 tons, to America 
Cement Co., 
tons, to 


Mason City, 


Minneapolis Steel & 


Chicago, plant addition, 300 


office building, 1250 tons, 


Co., Omaha, 


Structural 


Neb., power 
Steel Co. 


plant, 250 


Rensselaer Street bridge, 350 tons, 


Unusual Interest Developing in Structural 
Steel Meetings 


Regional meetings of steel fabricators and engineers, 
including also architects and representatives of munic- 
ipal building bureaus, will be held as follows: St. 
Louis, May 20; Kansas City, May 21; Omaha, May 22; 
Des Moines, May 23; Minneapolis, May 24 or 26; Mil- 
waukee, May 27 or 28; Chicago, May 28 or 29. 

The arrangements are in charge of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction and represent a move- 
ment which has surpassed in interest and in promise 
of fruitful results the liveliest hopes of the executives 
of the organization. In a more or less informal way 
group gatherings were recently begun and these have 
in every case proved there was an intense interest in 
the objects of expanding the field of application of 
structural steel, of bringing about uniformity and 
rationality in building codes and in simplifying and 
clarifying the basis of steel building design. Meetings 
have been protracted beyond expected length and all 
interests in steel building work, including building de- 
partment officials, have participated. 

Meetings have been held so far at Massillon, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago and Birmingham. The 
result was a demand for the series of meetings begin- 
ning May 20 at St. Louis, and putting Chicago on the 
list a second time. They will be addressed, as were 
the others, by Charles F. Abbott, executive director of 
the association, and Lee H. Miller, its chief engineer. 
The association’s headquarters are at 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. H. Beale Heads Lebanon Iron Co. 


The Lebanon Iron Co., Philadelphia, with plant at 
Lebanon, Pa., manufacturer of bar iron, bolts, spikes, 
etc., has undergone a reorganization of personnel, al- 
though the same interests which have owned it in the 
past retain control. William C. Sproul, former gover- 
por of Pennsylvania, becomes chairman of the board, 
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Two other bridges, 1800 tons, to Independent Bridge « 

Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, N. C.. 750 tons, genera) 
tract placed with Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. 

City of Cleveland, addition to power plant, 100 ton 
Republic Structural Steel Co. 

Eliza Jennings Home, Cleveland, 
Iron & Wire Co. 

New York‘Central depot, Elyria, Ohio, 125 tons, gen 
contract placed with Walsh Construction Co. 


ne 
to 


100 tons, to National 


al 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fo! 
lowing: 
Boston & Maine Railroad, bridge, 250 tons, bids in. 


Warehouse, Varick and Grand Streets, New York, 159 
tons. 

Corn Exchange Bank, two branch bank buildings, 400 
tons. 

Presto Lunch, Newark, N. J., 200 tons. 

Apartment building, East Orange, N. J., 1000 tons 

Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Brooklyn, 300 tons 

Public schools Nos. 178 and 180, New York, 300 tons 
each. 

Parochial school, West Orange, N. J., a few hundred 
tons. 

Sanitarium, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 200 or 300 tons. 

Loft building, Thirty-eighth Street, New York, about 


500 tons. 

Manual training high school, 
tons. 

American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio, office build- 
ing, 1200 tons, plans now being prepared and bids shortly 
to be asked. 

General Electric Co., 
tons. 

Western Catholic Union, 
bids go in this week. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
car repair shop, 205 tons, 

Grand Trunk Railroad, 
ings, 250 tons. 


Indianapolis, estimated 600 


service building at Detroit, 500 


Quincy, IIL, building, 660 tons, 
Galesburg, IIL, 
bids taken. 


Battle Creek, Mich., 


steel 
shop build- 


Morrison Hotel addition, Chicago, 4000 tons, bids taken. 


and the new president is A. H. Beale of Chicago, former 
vice-president in charge of operations of the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America. Mr. Beale was at one time super- 
intendent of the Vandergrift works of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. H. W. Pratt, former president 
of Naylor & Co., New York, was elected vice-president. 
Howard Longstreth continues as treasurer and John C. 
Brown as general manager. Felton Bent, who was vice- 
president, will remain in charge of sales at the Phila- 
delphia plant and continues as a director of the com- 
pany. 

Plans for further enlargement of the activities of the 
company are under consideration. Announcement of 
these will be made later. Other products may be manu- 
factured, as, for example, pipe and boiler tubes, but no 
definite action has been taken. 


Railroad Equipment Buying 


Developments in business in the railroad equipment 
field include the following items: 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has ordered 4 bag- 
gage cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The New York Central has placed an additional dining car 
with the Pullman Co. 


The Western Fruit Express has awarded 1000 steel under- 


frames for refrigerator cars to the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 2 

The Virginian has placed 10 underframes for cabooses 
with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 


The Illinois Central contemplates buying 200 suburban 
coaches. 


Effect of Impurities on Babbitt Metal 


Slight increases in compressive strength and in 
Brinell hardness are produced by the addition of copper, 
arsenic and zinc to white bearing metal alloys, the 
Bureau of Standards finds. Tests were made both at 
ordinary temperatures (20 deg. C.) and at 100 deg. ©. 
The effects of all three impurities were studied with 
lead base alloys, and the effect of zinc and arsenic 1" 
the case of tin base alloys. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Straits 


ann 





Copper, New York (an , Lead Zine 

ot) ——_—__,, ———_~ 
Electro- Now New St. New St. 

May Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
Tien 13.50 13.12% 46.87% 7.50 7.387% 6.15 5.80 
9. vane 13.50 13.12% 46.37% 7.35 7.25 6.10 5.75 
eee 13.50 13.12 46.50 7.25 7.15 6.10 5.75 
$6. cadena 13.50 . ato 7.25 7.10 6.10 5.75 
18 issu 13.37 13.00 47.50 7.25 7.10 6.20 5.85 

1S.06 oa 13.37 13.00 46.00 7.25 7.10 6.22% 5.87% 

*Refinery quotation ; delivered price 4c. higher. 
New York 


NEw YorK, May 13. 
Most of the markets are listless. Demand for copper 
does not improve and prices are a little easier. The 
tin market has been moderately active with consumers 
more of a factor. Prices for lead are a little lower 
with demand no better. The zinc market has turned 
upward slightly, due to one or two favorable causes. 


Copper.—Despite a favorable statistical report for 
April, improvement in the copper market has been lack- 
ing. Stocks of refined copper declined last month about 
18,000,000 Ib., which compares with a decline in March 
of 52,000,000 and in February of 30,000,000 lb. Ship- 
ments also were very heavy at 234,000,000 lb., of which 
132,000,000 Ib. were for domestic account. Demand has 
not improved, and prices have declined slightly. Elec- 
trolytic copper is obtainable and has sold at 13.25c., 
delivered. While metal is available at this price, some 
sellers are still out of the market or asking higher 


prices. There are, however, fewer of these than there 
were a week ago. Lake copper is quoted at 13.37\c., 
delivered. 


Tin.—For the week ended May 9 about 1500 tons of 
Straits tin was sold, the feature being the fact that con- 
sumers were the principal buyers, taking two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the total. Tin plate makers were the 
largest purchasers. The fact that the books for tin 
plate orders for the third quarter have been opened, 
thus fixing the price, was probably the principal cause 
of their entering the market. How much of a factor 
this phase of the industry will be in the tin market re- 
mains to be seen. There are those who do not believe 
that any buying movement, due to this cause, will be 
sustained ‘or involve large quantities, particularly as 
compared with previous recent movements. An unusual 
feature of recent buying which sustains this opinion is 
the fact that most of the buying on the present move- 
ment has been confined between 10.30 a. m. and noon, 
whereas previously transactions have extended through- 
out the day and sometimes into the next. Another fea- 
ture of the present market is that the action of the 
London market is apparently dependent on the market 
here, being affected in its fluctuations by the price trend 
on this side. Yesterday and today the market was dull 
as compared with some days last week and buying was 
light. Spot Straits tin was quoted at 46.00c., New York, 
today, with prices in the London market reported as 
£225 for spot standard, £224 5s. for future standard and 
£228 10s. per ton for spot Straits. Arrivals thus far 
this month have been 1160 tons, with 4325 tons reported 
afloat. 


Lead.—The leading interest again reduced its con- 
tract price from 7.75¢. to 7.50c., New York, late on Fri- 
day, May 7. Immediately following this prices in the 
outside market declined, until today lead is offered for 
early delivery at 7.25c., New York, with the St. Louis 
quotation 7.10c. The market is fairly steady but not 
particularly active. 

Zinc.—Statistics issued by the American Zinc In- 
stitute for April were more favorable than expected. 
They show an increase in stocks of 704 tons, a larger 
expansion having been looked for. Production fell off 
over 2800 tons compared with March and shipments, 
both domestic and foreign, while less than March were 
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better than expected at over 44,300 tons, of which over 
3000 tons was for export. The only unfavorable fea- 
ture was an increase of over 4500 retorts in operation at 
the end of April. Some fair sales were recorded in the 
last week and there is an inquiry in the market for 500 
tons. The favorable statistics and the removal from 
the market of a certain amount of metal in the hands 
of producers, anxious to sell, have tended to strengthen 
the situation and the price trend during the week, after 
falling to 5.75c., St. Louis, has turned upward, the range 
today being 5.85c. to 5.90c., St. Louis, or 6.20c. to 6.25c., 
New York. There are some bids from abroad and the 
London market in the last few days has been constantly 
rising until it is close to our level. 


Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 27c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel held at 
30¢c. to 32c. by the leading producers. Both shot and 
ingot nickel in the outside market are quoted at 28c. to 
32c. per Ib. 

Antimony.—Chinese metal in wholesale lots has sold 
and is quoted at 8.50c., duty paid, New York. Demand 
is light and a sale of five tons is noted. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted by importers at 27c. to 28c. per lb., duty paid, 
delivered. 

Old Metals—Demand is slow and values are lower. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible ............. 12.75 
Copper, BOAVY GRE WiGi oéc ss covcccucsas 11.75 
Copper, light and bottoms............... 10.75 
Heavy machine composition.............. 10.50 
BIAGD, BEAU « ccescci acd Vessewcctavedas 8.25 
raen, eee... ci ncdbbnadbudds seaeeabunct 6.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 7.50 
AGG, ROBUT cikicae cesneeebheeeeeewensuaes 6.50 
EGG, OG i eve cccccd uscdeweduiwaked whan 6.25 
TNO . oc cacit Cie. bsn oe eed babiehucneseeeue 4.25 
CUSt SIMMREIEGE occ ccc cupews sent eshivennt 16.00 
Sheet QW 6 oc cc cvdecs Sd oertowesene 16.50 

Chicago 


May 13.—Copper, tin, lead and antimony have de- 
clined. Lead and zine are stronger than during the 
latter part of last week, when sales were made at con- 
cessions which are not offered today. Operations of 
galvanizing plants have declined. Among the old metals 
grades of copper, brass and lead have declined, while 
tin has advanced. We quote in carload lots: Lake 
copper, 13.62%4c.; tin, 49c.; lead, 7.20c.; spelter, 5.95c.; 
antimony, 10.50c., in less than.carload lots. On old 
metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper 
clips, 10.50c.; copper bottoms, 8.75c.; red brass, 8c.; 
yellow brass, 6.50c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 3.75c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 28¢.; tin foil, 32¢.; block tin, 37c.; all 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Slight Revival of Demand for Sheets 


YouNGsTowN, May 13.—Some revival in sheet de- 
mand is reported by district makers, owing to the pos- 
sible suspension of the mills in mid-summer through 
failure of employers to renew the wage agreement with 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. The annual wage conference begins this 
month in Atlantic City, and workers have formulated 
demands which employers say they are unable to meet. 
While the situation does not present any formidable 
aspects, nevertheless consumers of steel sheets, who have 
been buying sparingly and whose warehouse stocks are 
depleted, are beginning to figure on their summer and 
fall requirements. The possibility of suspended produc- 
tion by mills subscribing to the sliding scale wage agree- 
ment is already being felt in larger inquiry and more 
firmness in the market. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., says the company has 
felt the effects of the business depression to the extent 
of curtailing operations substantially. While the firm 
has not cut the working force materially, it has been 
obliged to reduce the number of working hours per 
week. . 
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* Type RRR RR SRA 2 A IR Us NE DMN H. H. Esselstyn of Detroit, designer and superin- 
; : tendent of construction of power houses, industria 
: PERSONAL 2 plants, school houses, etc., has become a member of the 
: i firm of Carey & Esselstyn, a partnership formed to 


Edwin C. Foster, who has been manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
since it was opened about two years ago, has been ap- 
pointed foreign representative of the company and 
will leave Pittsburgh to take up his new duties June 1. 
He is to be succeeded by Harbour Mitchell, who has a 
wide acquaintance in the steel industry in that vicinity. 
Mr. Foster has been associated with the Lavino com- 
pany for the last six years, having been located in 
Philadelphia four years before going to Pittsburgh in 
1922. Previously he had been identified with the Foote 
Mineral Co., Philadelphia, the American Manganese Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, and the Suffern Co., New York. Mr. 
Mitchell is a native of Wheeling, W. Va., and was grad- 
uated from the University of West Virginia, class of 
1908. 


F. T. Agthe, formerly in the Pittsburgh office of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, power 
and mining works division, now is located at the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., which re- 
cently took over the mining, crushing and cement divi- 
sion of the Worthington company. 


William R. Toppan has been appointed manager of 
the newly organized railroad department of the Con- 
veyors Corporation of America, 326 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago. He was formerly manager of the railroad de- 
partment for the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, 
Ind. 

N. E. Otterson of the New York district sales office 
of the Osgood Co., manufacturer of revolving and rail- 
road type steam shovels, railroad ditchers, locomotive 
cranes and dredges, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago sales office and has been promoted to district 
sales manager. C. A. Phillips formerly in charge of 
the Chicago district, has resigned to go into business 
for himself. 

John J. Crowe has resigned as metallurgist in charge 
of the testing and research laboratory at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard to become engineer in charge of the 
Air Reduction Co.’s apparatus research and develop- 
ment laboratory at Jersey City, N. J. 

Thomas Vickers, who recently resigned from the 
British Cast Iron Research Association, has established 
a private practice in Birmingham, England, as a foun- 
dry consulting engineer. 

F. H. Robb has been appointed superintendent of 
automotive service for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., to 
succeed M. B. Speer, who has associated himself with 
other interests. 

Ernest O. Floyd has been appointed sales manager 
of the Schwartz Belting Co., 76 Murray Street, New 
York. He was formerly with Bonner & Barnwall, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., in a similar capacity. 

Thomas J. Gillespie, president Lockhart Iron & 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Industrial Board. 

Fred J. Mershon, for many years export sales man- 
ager of the Industrial Works at Bay City, Mich., has 
taken entire charge of the Detroit branch office, in the 
Book Building. 


E. S. Tomkins, traffic manager of the St. Louis 
Screw Co., has been appointed industrial commissioner 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, effective May 
15. He succeeds R. D. Sangster, who has been ap- 
pointed to do similar work for the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Frank Parker, general manager Briggs & Turivas. 
Inc., Chicago, recently took a business trip to England 
and now is making a pleasure tour of the Continent. 


C. F. Hutchins, formerly with the New England 
Coal & Coke Co., and lately with E. Arthur Tutein, 
Inc., has joined the Boston organization of Waldo, 
Egbert & McClain, Inc., at 111 Devonshire Street. 


practice architecture and engineering with offices in 
Detroit. 


H. O. Pond has been made sales engineer of the 
Public Service Production Co., Newark, N. J., an or- 
ganization affiliated with the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey and serving as engineer and con- 
structor in the development and execution of new busi- 
ness, engineering and construction enterprises among 
clients of the parent company. 


W. Walter Noble has been elected a director and 
vice-president in charge of sales of the Anchor Drawn 
Steel Co., effective May 15, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh at 1101 Farmers Bank Building. He was re- 
cently district sales manager of the Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Steel Co. at New York, and formerly was secre- 
tary and manager of sales of the Carbon Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Felix Kremp, until recently metallurgist for the 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. at Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed in the same capacity for the Anchor Drawn 
Steel Co. and will be located at the company’s new plant 
at Latrobe, Pa. He is a graduate in chemical engineer- 
ing from Cornell University and prior to his connection 
with the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. was metallurgist 
for the Atlas Steel Corporation. 


President W. H. Foster of the General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will leave soon for Europe. His 
itinerary includes a visit to the company’s plant in 
Wales. He will visit France, Belgium and Holland on 
the Continent and expects to return by the middle of 
June. 


M. I. Arms, chairman of directors of the General 
Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has returned from 
a visit of several months in Europe and Egypt. 


C. H. Booth, a director of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, back from a trip through 
Europe and parts of Egypt, is optimistic over the out- 
look for Europe as a result of the Dawes reparation 
program. He declares conditions in France and Ger- 
many are considerably more prosperous than they were 
recently, and that a general air of confidence prevails 
in Italy. He foresees an improvement in the trade de- 
mand between the United States and continental Euro- 
pean countries. 


Richard F. Grant, vice-president M. A. Hanna Co., 
and A. T. Simonds, president Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., were reelected directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States at the annual 
meeting in Cleveland last week. 


H. D. Pierce, secretary National Sewing Machine 
Co., Belvidere, Ill., has been elected vice-president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of John W. 
Eldredge. W. E. Derwent, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, has been made secretary. 


John Camm, formerly president of the Western 
Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee, recently became associated 
with the W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIl., as 
sales manager. 


James Bowron, chairman Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., arrived in New York this week on 
his return from a tour of several months in South 
American countries. 


Engineering meetings announced by the Providence 
Engineering Society, Providence, R. I., include the fol- 
lowing: “Oil Burning,” on the evening of May 16, by 
Ernest H. Peabody, president Peabody Engineering 
Corporation, New York; “Steel Testing,” on the eve- 
ning of May 21, by Prof. William H. Kenerson, Brown 
University; “Pulverized Fuel in a Power Plant,” on 
the evening of May 27, by W. C. Slade, superintendent 
of power and lines, United Electric Railway Co., and 
E. H. Couch, combustion engineer, Narragansett Elec- 
tric Lighting Co. 
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ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, for many years head of 
Robertson’s Machinery Works, died at his home in 
Welland, Ont., on May 5. He had resided for 45 years 
in Welland, where the works are located. He was 75 
years old. 


JOHN KLAUBER, president A. Klauber Sons’ Iron & 
Metal Co., St. Louis, died in that city where he was 
born in 1855 and where he had been identified with the 
iron and steel trade for the last 35 years. Heart 
trouble was the cause of his death. 


EpWARD F. TERRY, one of the founders of the Terry 
& Tench Co., builders of the Manhattan Bridge, died of 
heart disease May 12, aged 67 years, at his home in 
Riverdale, N. Y. Many bridges, skyscrapers and tran- 
sit lines in various parts of the country were built by 
his company. Mr. Terry organized the Terry Ship- 
building Co., Savannah, Ga., during the World War. 
He resigned after the armistice. His wife and a son, 
Ezra David Terry, survive. 


THEODORE EATON CONKLIN, formerly president of 
the T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Co., 54-60 Lafayette 
Street, New York, died on May 6, aged 73 years, at his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y., where he had been con- 
fined for several months. He built one of the largest 
jobbing businesses in the East in brass, bronze and 
copper products, with which industry he had been 
identified for more than 50 years. He was active 
in the management of the business until several years 
ago and had been sole proprietor until Jan. 1, 1924, 
when the business was incorporated. Mr. Conklin is 
survived by his wife and four sons, three of whom are 
actively engaged in carrying on his business. 


Imports of Blast Furnace Products 


Figures of the Department of Commerce showing 
the February imports of pig iron, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon and manganese ore are given in the table, 
which shows the sources of each item during the month. 
Dollar values are given for the totals, as well as the 


tonnage figures. 
Ferromanganese 
Manganese 





Countries Pig Metal Ferro- Manganese 
of Origin Iron ‘and Alloys silicon Ores 
Deigim -. 14 vsewew wwe te ou feta 2,843 
PrONGG {5.4640 6.c0nx eae 1,345 14 own me oe 
Gorm. oe ce ea 275 86 cose 
Norway oos dcviteGies 493 
BWOGGR: {6 sid Gio 74 ar 70 
SORIA aca 6 av aeen 8,344 2,808 er 
SCOUagnGe -.i.5.68Ve% 1,130 cose 
Canage «sok cinceen 3,111 1,377 oes 
CRIN .cvaaadte dctane PASE ath S ev 22 
British India...... 1,103 Viv wen 1,359 
Chine «4 is os eee 100 see cere 
Total-Quantity .. 15,482 2.908 1,940 4,430 
VOBOe aac coc ae $352.278 $303,409 $200,895 $82,097 
Average perton $22.75 $104.34 $103.54 $18.53 





Blast Furnace at Provo, Utah, Blown In 


The blast furnace of the Columbia Steel Corporation 
at Ironton, near Provo, Utah, was blown in April 30. 
On May 2, 100 tons of the first pig iron produced in the 
plant was shipped to the Pittsburgh, Cal., plant of the 
company. 





Portland cement production in April is reported by 
the United States Geological Survey at 11,726,000 
bbl., compared with 10,370,000 bbl. in March and with 
11,359,000 bbl. in April, 1923. The current figure is the 
highest ever reached in April and the total for four 
months of 1924, which was 39,472,000 bbl., is the highest 
for the first four months of any year. In 1923 the 


figure was 37,439,000 bbl.—the highest record to that. 


time. Shipments in April were 12,771,000 bbl. and 
stocks at the end of the month 17,144,000 bbl. 
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More Mahoning Valley Mills Operating, but 
Furnace Output Is Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 13.—In the Mahoning Valley 
this week, operations of rolling mills are increased as 
compared with the week before, but iron production is 
reduced. Active capacity of Valley properties averages 
50 per cent. 

Of 120 independent sheet and jobbing mills, 58 are 
scheduled, comparing with 53 last week, while bar mill 
operations are also improved. 

Scheduled blast furnace suspensions this week in- 
clude one stack in the Ohio works group of the Car- 
negie Steel Co.; the Trumbull-Cliffs furnace stack at 
Warren, which will be relined and overhauled following 
a two years’ run, and the stack in the Shenango Valley 
of the Stewart Furnace Co. These suspensions reduce 
the number of active blast furnaces in the Youngstown 
district to 19, of 45, the lowest operating schedule for 
iron-making units in the past two years. 

Steel ingot production is also running low, with 22 
of 51 independent open-hearth furnaces melting, the 
Bessemer plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
inactive for repairs, the Bessemer department of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. at 60 per cent, and of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. at 70 per cent. Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries are operating their open-hearth depart- 
ments in this district on a 50 per cent basis. 

The Newton Steel Co. continues to operate 10 of 
its 20 sheet mills at Newton Falls; the Republic com- 
pany added two more mills this week to the active list, 
for a total of six, of 18 in its Niles plant; the Thomas 
Sheet Steel Co. has placed four mills in commission at 
Niles. 

The Republic company has placed additional bar 
mills in action and is operating three light mills and 
one heavy bar mill; the Sheet & Tube company con- 
tinues to operate its 9-in. merchant bar mill. In this 
district, the Carnegie Steel Co. has reduced tar mill 
operations to 60 per cent of capacity. 


No Wage Reductions Planned in Mahoning 
Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 13—During the past week, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., the largest employers of labor in the Mahon- 
ing Valley, issued formal statements to the effect that 
no wage reduction for employees has been discussed 
or planned. One executive states: “A $10 per ton cut 
in steel prices at this time would not stimulate buying. 
Consumers are still exercising caution in buying due 
to the political situation. Consumption of steel prod- 
ucts continues at a high rate, and now exceeds produc- 
tion. Buying is somewhat better, but is largely con- 
fined to small-lot tonnages required for immediate de- 
livery. Prices are well maintained.” 

The smaller interests. appear more receptive to a 
wage reduction at this time than the larger employers. 

Within the past month, employment in the Mahoning 
Valley has become irregular and intermittent, due to 
the drastic reduction in production. All steel companies 
are reducing their operating forces. Sheet and tin 
plate rollers for the most part are working only part 
time. 

Due to the reduction in working hours instituted last 
year, thereby reducing the wages of many employees 
in the industry, workmen are decidedly antagonistic 
toward any further cut in their payroll. Many frankly 
declare they will be unable to maintain their living 
standards if wages are further reduced, and will seek 
employment elsewhere and in other lines of endeavor. 
They also point to the fact that wages in the building 
trades are trending higher and are proportionately 
higher than wages paid in the steel industry. 


The plant at Greenville, Pa., of the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago, Ill., which has been operating 40 
hr. per week, resumed this week on a full-time basis. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


gum 


BUYING IN LIGHT VOLUME 


Machine Tool Business Suffers in the General 





Recession 


Chicago the Only Point Where Any Improvement 
in Trade Has Developed 


Except for slightly increased activity reported by 
two important dealers in Chicago, there are no signs of 
improvement in the machine-tool trade, the trend so far 
this month having been somewhat in the opposite 
direction. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has closed for a half dozen 
cranes, two of large capacity, and is expected to begin 
placing orders shortly on its extensive machine-tool 
list, which has been pending for months. The Burling- 
ton road is also expected to buy a list of tools soon 
for its new Galesburg, IIl., steel-car plant. Other pend- 
ing business in Chicago shows signs of being closed 


New York 


NEw YORK, May 13. 

5 ere market has been even quieter than in pre- 

vious weeks, the principal purchasers, the rail- 
roads, having taken but little action on outstanding 
lists It is reported that the Long Island Railroad 
has been obtaining prices on a small list of about 
7 tools, partly for estimating. The Illinois Car & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has closed on two axle lathes 
with an Eastern builder and the Big Four has 
purchased one axle lathe. The Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. has asked for bids on a 42-in. car- 
wheel lathe with both a. c. and d. c. motor. Sep- 
arate quotations are requested on the machine and 
the motor. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., plans the 
construction of an experimental radio station near its works, 
to cost about $150,000. 

H. Waterman & Brother, 195 Lewis Street, New York, 
manufacturers of gas stoves and appliances, have acquired 
property at 811-17 East Ninth Street, heretofore owned and 
occupied by the Shwab Brothers Co., manufacturer of plumb- 
ing products. It consists of a four-story building with old 
one-story iron foundry adjoining, and will be remodeled and 
improved by the Waterman company for a new plant The 
Shwab company has purchased a group of one, three and 
six-story buildings at 510-14 East Seventy-second Street, on 
site 75 x 102 ft., and will remodel for a new works 

S. J. Kessler, 529 Courtlandt Avenue, New York, archi- 
tect, will take bids for a five-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 117 x 200 ft., at 182nd and Folin 
Streets, to cost approximately $350,000, with equipment. 

The Terry & Tench Co., Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, is in the market for a 10-ton steam roller for road 
service. 

The Shave Service Co., Inc., Ilion, N. Y., is planning for 
the installation of equipment in a building at Utica, N. Y.., 
for the manufacture of sheet metal specialties, and will make 
purchases at an early date. J. J. Crough, Ilion, heads the 
company. 

Adolph Goldberg, 164 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
tect, is preparing plans for a one-story automobile service 
and repair building, 100 x 340 ft., on the Empire Boulevard, 
to cost $150,000; also for a similar building. 
75 x 200 ft., on Noll Avenue, to cost about $60,000 


archi 


one-story, 


The Durant Motors, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York. 
arranging to acquire the entire assets of the Star 


is 


Motors, 
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within the next few weeks. The Big Four Railroad js 
placing orders for engine lathes on an old list and has 
sent out an inquiry for a number of drilling machines. 
The Louisville & Nashville is inquiring for several tools, 
and a further list from that road is looked for. The 
Long Island has received prices on several tools. 

Curtailment in automobile production has cut down 
the number of machine-tool orders trom that industry, 
and deliveries of equipment bought earlier in the year 
have been held up in some instances. Indicating, how- 
ever, that buying from this source has not entirely 
stopped, a Cleveland machinery house received orders 
a few days ago for $20,000 worth of tools. The Stude- 
baker Corporation and the Buick Motor Car Co. have 
been buyers of tools, but not on a large scale. 

With some manufacturing plants shutting down 
part time, there is naturally an excess of machine tools 
for the work to be done. Therefore no important 
change in the situation is to be expected until business 
generally has taken a turn for the better. 


Inc., heretofore operated as an affiliated organization, with 
plant on Elizabeth Avenue, Newark, N. J., and will con- 
solidate with the Durant company. Expansion in manufac- 
ture is planned. To provide for the acquisition, the company 
will increase its capital from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares of 
stock. W. C. Durant is president of the purchasing company. 


The American Commercial Attaché, 25 Place de )’Indus- 
trie, Brussels, Belgium, has received requests for informa- 
tion regarding American machinery for the manufacture of 
containers from steel sheets and galvanizing machinery, with 
quotations. Concerns interested are requested to send 
catalogs at once to the above office with full information. 


William E, Vaughan, Jr., office of the American Trade 
Commissioner, P. O. Box 6989, Johannesburg, South Africa, is 
interested in receiving catalogs and information from Ameri- 
can manufacturers of machinery for the production of sugar 
from sugar beets, 


The Beaver River Power Co., Saranac Lake, N. Y., has 
plans under way for a hydroelectric generating plant in the 
vicinity of High Falls, N. Y., estimated to cost $100,000. 


C. N. Whinston & Brother, 2 Columbus Circle, New York, 
architects, have plans nearing completion for a seven-story 
automobile service, repair and garage building, 75 x 100 ft., 
at 195 Washington Street, to cost $215,000 with equipment, 
and will soon take bids. 


The Industrial Machinery Division, Room 815, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., has in- 
formation regarding a company at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
which plans the erection of an iron and steel plant and is 
interested in receiving catalogs and propositions from Amer- 
ican manufacturers of equipment. Charcoal will be used as 
fuel. Literature and information received by the division for 
reforwarding, should be marked “For transmission to the 
office of the Trade Commissioner, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil,” 
Reference No, 367-3/20. 


The Biltmore Radio Corporation, New York, has leased 
the sixth floor in the building at 83 Crosby Street, and will 
equip for a new plant. 


The Borough Council, Keansburg, N. J., will receive bids 
until May 27, for equipment for the municipal waterworks 
and pumping station, including two 110 kw. generators, 
direct-connected to Diesel engines; two centrifugal pumps, 
each 1500 gal. per min. capacity, electric-operated, for low 
lift service; two service pumps, each with capacity of 1500 
gal. per min.; two service pumps, each with capacity of 750 
gal. per min.; pressure filters and accessory apparatus, 
motors, screens, ete. Alexander Potter, 50 Church Street, 
New York, is consulting engineer. Harold E. Cowley '§ 
borough clerk. 
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The Best Cutlery Co., 25 Willoughby Street, Newark, N. 
has leased the two-story and basement building at 536-38 
uth Tenth Street, totaling 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and 
il improve for early occupancy as a new plant. The present 
siness will be removed to this location and additional 

juipment installed, 


R. J. Letcher & Son, 191 Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
manufacturer of metal products, are said to have concluded 
egotiations for the purchase of the plant of the Ault & 
Wiborg Co., for a new factory. 


The Borough Council, Highlands, N. J., will take bids 
ntil May 26 for furnishing and erecting a steel standpipe 
with capacity of 200,000 gal. of water, as per specifications 
, file. U. Grant Johnson is borough clerk in charge. 


The Eastern Cutter Salvage Corporation, maker of milling 

itters, Newark, N. J., will double its present equipment 

when it moves on June 1 to new quarters at 37 Freeman 
Street. A. R. Abeel is president. 


William A. Cameron, 1701 Bathgate Avenue, Bronx, 
New York, has plans for a five-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 117 x 200 ft. at 182nd Street 
and Folin Avenue, to cost approximately $350,000 with 
equipment. S. J. Kessler, 529 Courtlandt Avenue, is archi- 
tect 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 12. 


M. ROSWELL, 1162 Marlyn Road, Philadelphia, ma- 
. chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a rotary con- 
verter, railroad type, 1000 kw. capacity, 600-volt, d.c. with 
or without transformers. 

The Gulf Refining Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia, 
has purchased 18 acres at Penrose and Province Roads, 
and will have plans drawn for a new storage and dis- 
tributing works to occupy a portion of the site, estimated 
to cost $100,000 with equipment. 

Joseph Kopperman & Sons, 309 Florist Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of copper tanks, etc., will begin 
the erection of a three-story plant at 312-16 New Street, 
56 x 85 ft., to cost about $35,000. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc., 1600 Hamilton Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of: machine tools, has awarded a 
general contract to the Fred A. Havens Co., 845 North 
Sixteenth Street, for a one-story addition to cost $40,000. 

The Heintz Mfg. Co., Front and Olney Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of pressed steel automobile bodies, 
has awarded a general contract to the Robinson Iron Co., 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, for a one-story addition. 


The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, Twelfth and Walnut Street, has received an 
inquiry from a company in London, England, in the market 
for a quantity of engineering tools. 


Fire, May 2 destroyed a portion of the mill of the 
Keystone Paper Mills Co., Mill Road, near Sixty-ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, with loss estimated at $200,000, in- 
cluding equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 

The J. E, Lonergan Co., 211 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of steam specialties, has filed plans for ex- 
tensions and improvements in existing factory buildings 
at 213-15 Race Street, for which a general contract has 
been awarded to the William Steele & Sons Co., 219 North 
Broad Street. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, has awarded a general contract to 
the John N. Gill Construction Co., 121 North Broad Street, 
for a one-story automatic power substation at Olney and 
Wister Streets, estimated to cost $80,000 with equipment. 
bids have been asked for an addition to the power switch- 
ig Station at Twenty-sixth and Christian Streets. 


The Board of Education, Atlantic City, N. J., has asked 
*w bids on a general contract for the erection of a three- 
ory addition to the industrial school at Indiana and 

Baltic Avenues, 43 x 125 ft. Bertram Ireland, Guarantee 
‘rust Building, is architect. 


The Harrisburg Machine & Electric Welding Co., 
ehteenth and Chestnut Streets, Harrisburg, Pa., is hav- 
"1 plans drawn for a two-story works, 80 x 110 ft. F. G. 
hnestock, Jr., 11 West Market Street, is architect. 

The United States Chain Co., York, Pa. has awarded 
seneral contract to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Canons- 
‘rs, Pa., for a one-story addition, 60 x 200 ft., to cost 


45.000 


The 


Street, 


Kinetic Engineering Co., Sixtieth and Baltimore 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of mechanical blowing 
iulpment, has had plans drawn for a new plant at Lans- 
‘owne, Pa., for which foundations will soon be laid. 
~amuel W. Marshall, Philadelphia, is architect. 
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The Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa., manufac- 
turer of machinery and parts, has plans for a one-story 
machine shop addition, 60 x 100 ft., for which a general 
contract will soon be let. W. D. Grant is superintendent. 


The Candlemas Coal Co., Silver Brook, near McAdoo, 
Pa., will install electric power equipment for the operation 
of all departments of its new plant. Central station ser- 
vice will be furnished by the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 


The Reading Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa., is being 
organized to operate a mill for the manufacture of glazed 
and other special papers. It is proposed to have the plant 
ready for service in about 60 days. The company is 
headed by Francis H. Bohlen, Jr., Earl G. Harrison and 
William E. Mikell, Jr., Reading. 


The Galvanized Products Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa., is 
planning for the purchase of a thread roller machine. 


The Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Co., Inc., 128 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, has plans for a service, repair 
and parts building at North and Buttonwood Streets, 
Harrisburg, Pa., to cost $85,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, East Huntington Township, 
Tarrs, Pa., plans for the installation of manual training 
equipment in the proposed two-story and basement high 
school estimated to cost $160,000, for which plans are being 


drawn by H. C. Frank, Second National Bank Building, 
Connellsville, Pa., architect. 


The United Pipe & Supply Co., Norristown, Pa., is in 
the market for a 20 or 25 hp. gasoline engine. 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 12. 
an tool business shows no appreciable 
improvement, except that Inquiries the past 
week have been somewhat more numerous than 
recently. The Pittsburgh Board of Education has 
closed against a list of tools, including 12 small 
lathes, for the South high school vocational train- 
ing department and a fair run of orders for 
wood-working machinery is noted. There is a con- 
tinued absence of action against the larger lists 
which have been before the trade for some time. 
Prices are favorable to buyers, as usual in a quiet 
market and because builders generally are not 
heavily obligated, but there is such a pronounced 
spirit of caution among buyers that they are slow 

to purchase. Crane business also has been quiet. 


The Prico Mfg. Co., Grove City, Pa., manufacturer of 
aluminum products, is perfecting plans for the early removal 
of its plant to Tidioute, Pa., where capacity will be increased 
with the installation of additional equipment. 


The Metal Products Co., Boyd Building, Charleston, W. 
Va., operating a steel fabricating works, plans the installa- 
tion of a combination punch and shear. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement senior and junior high school to be 
erected at Midland, Pa., estimated to cost $360,000, for which 
bids will soon be asked on a general contract. W. G. Eckles, 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Building, New Castle, Pa., is 
architect. 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
plans in progress for a one-story factory branch and dis- 
tributing works on Broad Street, Charleston, W. Va., 70 x 150 
ft. W. Jerome Clarke, 1518 Keystone Avenue, Chicago, is 
architect; Wysong & Jones, Professional Building, Charles- 
ton, are associated architects, 

The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., care of Graham, Scott & Wiswell, First National Bank 
Building, plans the installation of hoisting, conveying and 
other coal-handling machinery at its coal-loading dock, for 
which plans will soon be drawn. 

The Gauley Power Co., Gauley, W. Va., is perfecting plans 
for the construction of the first of two hydroelectric gener- 
ating stations on the Gauley River to cost $175,000 each. 
The company is also considering the installation of two or 
three similar stations on the Meadow River, near Gauley and 
Kanawha Falls. 

The Borough Council, Munhall, Pa., will take bids until 
May 20 for mechanical and power equipment for a garbage 
and refuse destructor as per plans and specifications at the 
office of H. Il. Maclay, secretary. 

The General Foundry & Machine Co., Peoples’ Bank Bulld- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is taking bids on a general contract for a 
one-story foundry, 60 x_76 ft., at McDonald, Pa., for the 
production of brass and bronze castings. A. F. Nordenskjold 
is company engineer, same address. 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa., is in the 
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The Crane Market 


EW new inquiries for cranes have appeared in the past 
KF week and purchases are largely confined to single 
machines. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has asked for bids on a 10-ton, 45-ft. span, 3-motor over- 
head crane for installation at Fort Wayne, Ind. The New 
York Transit Corporation, 85 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is receiving bids on a 25-ton, 35-ft. span, 3-motor 
overhead traveling crane for Avenue T sub-station. The 
Seaboard By-Products Co., Jersey City, N. J., is con- 
sidering the purchase of a used 15-ton to 29-ton, 140-ft. 
span, gantry crane. The Honolulu Iron Works, 233 Broad- 
way, New York, has closed on a 20-ton, 57-ft. span hand 
power crane. Low bidder on the 20-ton, overhead crane 
for the Charleston Navy Yard, to be bought by the Navy 
Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, was 
the A. D. Granger Co., 15 Park Row, New York, an Erie 
Steel Construction Co. crane to be furnished. The U. G. I. 
Contracting Co., Philadelphia, has been receiving bids on 
a coke plant at Syracuse, N. Y 

In the Pittsburgh district, the Carnegie Steel Co. has 
issued an inquiry for four cranes for its Homestead works 
and is asking quotations for estimating purposes on three 
others for the same plant. The list includes three 10-ton, 
two 40-ton and two 25-ton cranes. 


In the Chicago district the Northern Pacific Railway is 


- 9 
‘ 


market for a planer, motor-driven, 60 x 72 in., 25 ft. long, 


with two side heads and two heads on rail. 


Continuing its expansion and acquisition of going prop- 
erties, the Standard Plate Glass Corporation, First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has purchased the plants and 
assets of the Zenn Paint & Glass Co., Youngstown, and the 
Bison Paint & Window Glass Co., Buffalo. The properties 
will be consolidated with those of the Watson Paint & Glass 
Co., 101 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, recently acquired. 

The Common Council, Shinnston, W. Va., plans for in- 


Stallation of electric-operated pumping equipment in connec- 
tion with waterworks extensions, estimated to cost $45,000 


J. P. MeClintock is enginee1 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 12, 

FEW inquiries for planers, lathes and drills 
eae the only interest in the machine tool 
market which has seldom registered such a low 
degree of activity. The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co., which was reported to have acquired some 
Herschell-Spillman machines, is understood not to 
have closed as yet. Power hack-saw manufac- 
turers state conditions are decidedly quiet. 


The Houck Machine & Tool Corporation, Buffalo, with 
plant at 16-18 Norris Avenue, has been incorporated and is 
now prepared to manufacture gages, fine tools, special ma- 
chinery, ete. The president is Conrad C. Weidemiller and 
Walter V. Houck is general manager. 

The Whitfield Carriage Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., will begin 
the erection of a new parts and assembling plant, one-story, 


290 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $42,000 with equipment. 

A group of interests, represented by John W. Van Allen, 
Buffalo, attorney, has negotiations under way for the piant 
and equipment of the Parenti Motors, Inc., bankrupt, for 
the manufacture of automobile equipment. It is said that 
the sale will be consummated as soon as the receiver has 
discharged the liens against the company. 

The Depew & Lancaster Light, Power & Conduit Co., 177 
Central Avenue, Lancaster, N. Y., has authorized plans for 
a two-story and basement equipment, maintenance and re- 
pair, and distributing plant, 38 x 50 ft. Bley & Lyman, 240 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, are architects. 

An ice-manufacturing plant with capacity of 150 tons per 
day will be installed at the proposed skating rink to be 
erected at Main, Jefferson and Delevan Streets, Buffalo, by 
a company now being organized, estimated to cost $375,000. 
Those interested in the project include George Hager, an 
official of the E. M. Hager & Sons Co., 141 Elm Street, oper- 
ating a planing mill; Howard Kellogg, an official of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Niagara Square, and Ralph Kent, 
former president Buffalo Athletic Club. Harry E. Cooke, 
Hamilton, Ont., will also be actively identified with the 
new company. 

H. E. Bunce, 125 Fulton Street, Olean, N. Y., is in the 
market for a shovel, Keystone type, No, 4; also, for a shovel 
with capacity of %-yd., and a concrete mixing machine, 


inquiring for a 70-ton and a 15-ton electric traveling 
E. H. Haslam, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, js 
obtaining prices on a bucket handling crane for Clayton 
and Anson Mark, who are now equipping two buti-weld 
pipe mills in the former Simington ordnance plant, Chicago 

Among recent purchases are: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., (C} £0, 
one 250-ton double trolley, one 175-ton double trolley, two 
15-ton and two 10-ton electric traveling cranes for the San 
Bernardino, Cal., shops, from the Shaw Electric Crane (Co 

Dwight P. Robinson, New York, a 4-ton, 1-motor, 108-ft 
lift hoist for the Colfax Station, Duquesne Light (Co, 


~ 


Pittsburgh, from the Armington Engineering Co. 

General Electric Co., three 3-ton hand power cranes 
for Lynn, Mass., reported to have been purchased from the 
Wright Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a 20-ton, &9-ft 
span, 4-motor overhead traveling crane for Pittsfield, Mass., 
from the Bedford Foundry & Machine Co. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., a 25-ton loco- 
motive crane, from the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

MeNichol Paving & Construction Co., Philadelphia, a 
20-ton locomotive crane, from the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co. 


The Iroquois Door Co., Buffalo, has filed plans for its 
proposed one-story mill, 60 x 200 ft., at 629 Exchange Street, 
estimated to cost $75,000 with equipment. The machinery 
will be electrically operated. 

The United Feldspar Corporation, Gloversville, N. Y., 
plans the installation of an aerial tramway, about two miles 
long, estimated to cost about $35,000. C. H. Pedrick, Jr., is 
manager. 

The Iroquois Gas Corporation, Buffalo, will install a 
compressor plant at its new artificial gas-generating station 
now in course of construction on the Mineral Springs Road; 
also, coal and coke-handling machinery, purifying apparatus, 
boilers and accessory equipment. Additional units will be 
erected later. 

John O. Carey and Thomas H. Simpson, 2050 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, operating an electric battery service and re- 
pair works, contemplate erecting a one-story addition, 32 x 
81 ft., for metal and wood patterns. 

The Cohoes Power & Light Corporation, Cohoes, N. Y., is 
planning the installation of additional equipment at its 
hydroelectric generating station to develop about 12,000 
kva. additional capacity. C. A. Davis is associate general 
manager. 

The Board of Trustees, Sodus, N. Y., is considering the 
installation of electric-operated pumping equipment in con- 
nection with extensions and improvements in the waterworks 
estimated to cost $30,000. 

J. J. Collins, West Main Street, Canton, N. Y., operating 
a machine works, is planning to purchase a post drill, bench 
planer and other equipment. 

The Rome Wire Co., Railroad Street, Rome, N. Y., is 
disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,000,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for expansion and additional 
working capital, including the removal of machinery now at 
the plant of its subsidiary, the Atlantic Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., Stamford, Conn., to the Rome works. 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 12 


ONTRACT has been let to the W. R. McCormick Con- 
e; struction Co., Joplin, Mo., for the construction of an 
engine house and repair shop for the Joplin Union Depot 
Co., Joplin, to replace a works recently destroyed by fire 

The Quartermaster, United States Army, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., will take bids until June 3 for the installation 
of an oil-burning system at the local power house, 
circular 3. 

The Common Council, Mountain Grove, Mo., will com- 
plete plans about May 15 for a municipal electric power 
plant estimated to cost $125,000. The Alexander Engineer- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., is engineer. 
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The supervising architect, Treasury Department, 
ington, will take bids until May 26 for the installation 
oil-burning equipment at the power house for the I 
States post office and court house at Tulsa, Okla., 45 
specifications on file; until May 19 for the installation 
a boiler and accessory equipment at the power house 
Nevada, Mo., and removal of present old boiler. 
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The Watlow Electric Mfg. Co., 1409 Pine Street, St. 
ouis, will begin the erection of a two-story plant on 
Dickerson Street, 40 x 40 ft., for the manufacture of 
lectric-heating equipment estimated to cost $27,000. 
The Downtown Garage, St. Louis, has awarded a gen- 
ral building contract to the J. S. Alberic Construction Co., 
Boatmen’s Bank Building, for a three-story service, repair 
and garage building, 138 x 175 ft., to cost $200,000 with 
equipment. The G. E. Wells Engineering Co., Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, is engineer. W. L. Allen is president. 


The Board of Education, Coldwater, Kan., is having 
plans completed for a one-story manual training building 
at the local school. Mann & Co., Rorabaugh-Wiley Build- 
ing, Hutchinson, Kan., are architects. 

M. Peshek, city clerk, Oklahoma City, Okla., will take 
bids until May 20 for equipment for waterworks enlarge- 
ment, including gates and electrical apparatus, flashboard 
and auxiliary equipment. 

The Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
acquired about 30,000 acres near Coffeyville, Kan., and 
plans for the installation of electric power and other ma- 
chinery for development and operation. 


The Standard Oil Co., Salina, Kan., has awarded a 
general contract to the Eberhardt Construction Co., Salina, 
for a one-story and basement storage and distributing 
plant to cost $40,000. Other units will be erected later. 


The Common Council, Steele, Mo., plans the installation 
of electric-operated pumping equipment in connection with 
extensions in the municipal waterworks, for which bonds 
for $60,000 are being arranged. 


A cold storage plant will be installed in the proposed 
two-story and basement branch factory to be built at 
Seventeenth and Madison Streets, Kansas City, Mo., by the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 79 Buffalo Street, Mil- 
waukee, estimated to cost $250,000 with machinery. E. R. 
Liebert, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, is architect. 





New England 


Boston, May 13. 

Beau in both new and used machine tools 

continues extremely quiet in this territory, 
local bookings the past week being the smallest for 
any similar period this year, and reports from other 
districts being equally insignificant. Sales in each 
instance involved used single machines having little 
value or importance and small individual new tools, 
mostly for bench work. New inquiries also are 
exceptionally small, consequently the trade is de- 
voting practically all of its efforts to secure business 
on old inquiries. Little improvement in the ma- 
chine-tool business ig anticipated the first half 
of this year. Opinion is quite general, however, 
that sales will increase the last half. Notwith- 
standing the inactivity of the market, values hold 
up well on new equipment. Competition for busi- 
ness in the used machinery market is so keen, 
however, that concessions often are offered. 

The Aberthaw Construction Co. has been awarded con- 
tract for foundations for a blast furnace to be erected by 
the New England Fuel & Transportation Co., 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, in Everett, Mass. 

C. L. Berger & Sons, 37 Williams Street, Roxbury, Bos- 
ton, surveying instruments, have awarded contract for a 
two-story, 60 x 70 ft., factory. Plans are private. 

Plans will be revised and bids asked later on a one- 
story, 75 x 100 ft., service station in Brighton, Boston, for 
the International Harvester Co. of America, 43 Somerville 
Avenue, Somerville, Mass. Plans are private. 

Charles De Rosa, Salem Street, Woburn, Mass., will erect 
a one-story, 40 x 100 ft., service station and repair shop. B. 
it. B. Chapman, 101 Tremont Street, Boston is the architect 

The Remington Typewriter Co. has rebought manufac- 
‘uring plants on Railroad Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., sold to 
the Columbia Phonograph Co., having a railroad frontage of 
--0 ft., which will be converted into manufacturing units. 
Purchase was made from the-American Canadian Properties 
Co., liquidating company for the phonograph company. 

Bids are in for the one-story and basement junior high 
school, Falmouth, Mass., containing 18,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and manual training departments. James Nicol is 
special commissioner in charge of the project. Robertson 
Ward, 9 Cornhill, Boston, is the architect. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston, 
engineers, have awarded contract for a three-story and 
basement, 50 x 95 ft., plant for the General Radio Co., 11 
Windsor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bids closed May 10 for a five-story, 42 x 170 ft., manu- 
facturing plant contemplated by the Green Shoé Mfg. Ob., 


75 Northampton Street, Boston, for which a Small’ “md- 


chine shop is under consideration. Wesley L. Minor, °60 
Pemberton Square, is the architect. 


The National Paper Co. will erect a three-story plant 
on Orange and Pine Streets, Providence, R. I. for which 
conveying equipment is required. William H. Walker & 
Son, 49 Weybosset Street, Providence, is the architect and 
in charge of the project. 


Bids close this week for a one-story and basement, 62 x 
154 ft., Lincoln-Ford service station and garage by the 
Reorden Building Trust, 3168 Washington St., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston. James H. MacNaughton, 177 State Street, 
Boston, is the architect. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of hardware products, tinners’ tools, etc. has 
awarded a general contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., 25 
West Forty-third Street, New York, for a one-story addi- 
tion, 50 x 100 ft. 


The Naval Supply Officer, Navy Department, Portsmouth, 
N. H., has been authorized to purchase 9 air power sub- 
merged pumps, N. 8S. A. requisition 479. 


The Norfolk Japanneries, Inc., Canton, Mass., hag 
awarded a general contract to Reynolds Brothers, Summer 
Street, Boston, for four one-story plant units, each 60 x 
150 ft., and one-story boiler plant, 30 x 40 ft., to cost about 
$75,000. Machinery will be installed for the manufacture 
of japanned metal goods. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 470 Bank Street, Water- 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of brass products, has recalled 
plans from contractors for bids for its proposed five-story 
addition, 50 x 150 ft., and will have revisions made for a 
larger structure. New bids are expected to be called early 
in June. 


The Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has 
tentative plans for extensions in its electric power plant, 
including the installation of an 8000 kw. turbo-generator 
and accessory apparatus. 


Bird & Sons, Inc., 185 Devonshire Street, Boston, manu- 
facturer of roofing products, etc., with main works at Hast 
Walpole, Mass., is having plans drawn for a one-story 
building, 95 x 112 ft., at East Providence, R. I. Monks & 
Johnson, 99 Chauncy Street, Boston, are architects. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer of 
recording instruments, will use space recently leased in the 
Larkin Building, Chicago, approximating 2700 sq. ft., for a 
branch repair and recalibrating plant. Chicago sales offices 
of the company will be maintained in the Monadnock Block. 


The Worthington Co., Quincy, Mass., contractor, is In the 
market for a gasoline hoisting engine, two drums, engine 
unit with four cylinders. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the two-story and basement plant, 90 
x 175 ft., to be erected at New Haven, Conn., by the General 
Baking Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, for which a 
general contract has been let to the Tracy Brothers Co., New 
Haven. Foundations wiil be laid at once. It will cost about 
$250,000. Francisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
are architects and engineers. 


The Silent Glow Otl Burner Corporation, 75 Prospect 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn., organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture furnace burners, garage and hot 
water tank heaters, and gas stoves, has taken over a gas 
engine manufacturing plant, but expects to build within a 
year. It is in the market for equipment. Donald H. La- 
pointe is secretary and sales manager. 





Detroit 
Derrorr, May 12. 


ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Fenton 

Maehine, Tool & Die Co., Fenton, Mich., for a new 
plant on 55 acres recently acquired. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school to be erected 
at Big Rapids, Mich., estimated to cost $220,000, for which 
plans are being drawn by Frank Forster, Lyman Bufld- 
ing, Muskegon, Mich., architect. 

Fire, May 6, destroyed a portion of the mill of the 
Sears Paper Co., Saginaw, Mich., with loss estimated at 
$125,000 including machinery. It is planned to rebuild. 

The Fisher Body Co., General Motors Building, Detrolt, 
has atvarded a general building contract to the J. A. 
Utley (o., Penobscot Building, for a new power house at 
its works at Hastings and Piquette Streets, including im- 
provements in factory buildings, estimated to cost $125,000. 


The Tripp Mfg. Co., Allegan, Mich., recently organized, 
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is perfecting plans for local works to manufacture oil- 
burning equipment and devices. 

Bids will be received by the City Clerk, Jackson, Mich., 
until Mey 21 for a high service municipal pumping plant, 
with boiler house and auxiliary departments, coal trestle, 
et J. EB. Whittaker is city manager 

The American Boiler & Foundry Co., Milan, Mich., 
recently chartered under State laws with capital of $50,000, 
will erect a new plant, 80 x 200 ft., near the works of 
the American Furnace & Foundry Co., with which it will 
be affiliated. The initial works will be equipped for the 
manufacture of hot water boilers and steam boilers of new 
type. E. L. Watson is president and general manager, and 
i’. E. Ross, secretary and treasurer 

The Hudson Motor Car Co., 12601 East Jefferson Street, 
Detroit, has acquired the former plant of the Jefferson 
Forge Products Co., opposite its works, idle for some 
time past. 't purposes to equip the structure for a dis- 
tributing plant for the present, with intention later on 
installing machinery for parts and other manufacture. 

The Central Electric Co., Dime Bank Building, Detroit, 
has plans in progress for a five-story factory, 75 x 200 ft., 
at Antoinette and Third Streets, for general manufacture 
and repair work, estimated to cost $90,000. 

The Rapid River Light & Power Co., Rapid River, 
Mich., heretofore owned and operated by H. E. Pfeifer, 
has been acquired by new local interests, which plan fo) 
extensions and the installation of additional equipment. 

The Chelsea Electric Light & Water Works Commis- 
sion, Chelsea, Mich., has authorized the installation of 
additional equipment at the municipal electric light plant 
and waterworks. 

The Great Lakes Power Co., Caro, Mich., has plans 
under way for a hydroelectric generating plant estimated 
to cost $250,000. Ayers, Lewis, Norris & May, Cornwall 
Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., are engineers. 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, May 12. 


ALES of single machine tools continue in fair 
S volume, though there is not the snap to business 
noticeable during the first four months of the year. 
During the past week orders were placed by 
several automobile manufacturers, the Studebaker 
Corporation and the Buick company, both purchas- 
ing several machines. A local manufacturer bought 
two large grinders. 

The Big Four Railroad is placing orders for 
ergine lathes on its old list, which are being widely 
scattered, and has sent out an inquiry for a num- 
ber of drilling machines. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad has issued an inquiry for a number 
of machines and a further list is expected from the 
same source. The Southern Railroad is expected 
to place more orders this week and action is also 
looked for on the Norfolk & Western list during the 
next week or two. Local dealers in new and used 
tools report business holding up well, and so far 
this month orders compare well with any previous 
month this year. 

Max Penker & Sons, Cincinnati contractors, recently 
awarded the contract for a waterworks reservoir at Cin- 
cinnati, are in the market for a gasoline locomotive and 
dump cars. 

The Ohlen-Bishop Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., manufacturer 
of saws. has moved its executive offices from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Lawrenceburg. The Columbus plant, in which mill 
saws are manufactured, will be continued in operation. The 
company is making additions to equipment at its Lawrence- 
burg plant which are designed to considerably enlarge its 
output, as well as to enable it to more economically manu- 
facture its product. 

The United States Can Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 
the Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, and will operate the prop- 
erty as the Eastern branch of the parent company. No 
changes or additions are contemplated in the near future, ac- 
cording to O. C. Hoffman, president. 

The Southwestern Portland Cement Co., with head of- 
fices at Los Angeles, Cal., has awarded contract for a plant 
at Osborn, Ohio, work on which has started. The company 
operates plants at Victoriaville, Cal. and El Paso. The 
new plant is being designed for a capacity of 3000 bbl. 
per day and will cost $2,500,000. Carl Leonard, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is president, and O. J. Binford, Dayton, Ohio, sec- 
retary. 

The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio, is con- 
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templating the erection of a seven-story building adjoi: 
its present property. Plans are being prepared by Fra; 
Hill Smith, Dayton, who will probably erect the building 

The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, has awa; 

a general contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Clevela; 
for a new plant estimated to cost $215,000 with equipm: 
It is expected to have the first unit ready for the machin: 
late in June. 

The Board of Education, Eighth and Chestnut Stree: 
Louisville, has autohrized plans for a one-story manus 
training high school at Burnett and Emerson Streets. fo 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. Arthy 
G. Tafel, Coleman Building, is architect. 

The H. Eberman Ice Plant, Morgantown, Ky., has ir 
quiries out for two electric fuel oil engines, each about 
hp., primarily for electric lighting service; also for a cen 
trifugal pump, capacity about 8000 gal. per hr. 

The Champ Piston Ring Co., Floyd and Liberty Streets 
Louisville, has filed plans for a one-story factory at 2829 
Grand Avenue, for which a general building contract has 
been awarded to J. F. Russell & Co., Louisville. 

The Penrod & Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn., has inquiries 
out for a fuel oil engine, about 25 hp., and accessory ap- 
paratus. 

The Standard Cement Construction Co., Castle Hayne 
Road, Wilmington, N. C., has plans for the erection of a 
new plant near Louisville, for the manufacture of concrete 
culverts and kindred products. It will be 62 x 150 ft., 
estimated to cost $45,000, with equipment. J. D. Walker 
is general manager. 


Chicago 

CHIcaGo, May 12. 
HILE the machine tool market is still lacking 
W... general activity, two important local 
dealers report a perceptible improvement in busi- 
ness. The Santa Fe has purchased the cranes for 
which it was inquiring and is now closing for 
power plant equipment, with the likelihood that it 
will take action on its extensive machine tool list 
within the next two weeks. It has put out an addi- 
tional inquiry for a 16-in. x 8-ft. geared head en- 
gine lathe. The Rock Island has entered the mar- 
ket for a‘tool post press, 36 in. in diameter, arbor 
on mandrel 7 in., leverage 250 to 1. The Burling- 
ton will probably close shortly against the inquiry 
for machine tool equipment for its new Galesburg, 
lll., steel car plant. The inquiry of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., for its Indiana Harbor 
plant is still regarded as active and the Pullman 
Co. is expected to close against its inquiries of 

long standing. 

Ek. H. Haslam, engineer, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, is receiving figures on a list of 
machine tools for a new pipe plant now being 
equipped in Chicago by Clayton and Anson Mark. 
Motor-driven machines are specified, used equip- 
ment preferred. The Beardsley & Piper Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased a large horizontal boring mill. 
Recommendations have been made against the 
school list recently issued by the La Crosse, Wis., 
Board of Education and formal orders will be 
issued soon. The Chicago Board of Education is 
inquiring for woodworking equipment for the Lane 
Technical High School as follows: One Wallace 
bench 16-in. band saw, six 4-in. band saws, three 
1-in. band saws and one “Little Wonder” No. 2 
grinder and sander. The city of Chicago is in 
the market for a 12-in. x 24-in. center engine lathe 
and a 24-in, sliding head upright drill press for 
pumping stations. 

F. Brown, 2600 fouth Halsted Street, Chicago, has 


awarded contract for a one-story machine shop, 37 x 108 
ft., at 2602 South Halsted Street, to cost $15,000. 

Speis Brothers, 27 East Monroe Street, Chicago. oes 
awarded contract for a one-story, jewelry factory, o0 x 5 


ft., at 1138-40 Cornelia Avenue, to cost $30,000. 

Bids are being taken by the supervising gun 
Capitol Building, Springfield, Tl, on a one and Te 
reinforced concrete and steel power plant and ki a 
73 x 107 x 112 ft., in connection with the State hospita 
Taylor, Lincoln and Robey Streets, Chicago. 

The Des Moines Steel Tank Co., Des Moines, Iowa, ae 
acquired the patents and machinery of the T. ere Satis 
Marshalltown, Iowa, for the manufacture of steel baske™ 


for the farm. 
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Franklyn R. Muller Co., Waukegan, Ill., manufac- 

f asbestone sanitary and fireproof flooring, is con- 

‘ing a branch factory on Morrow Avenue and the 
ijein, Joliet & Eastern tracks in North Chicago, to cost 


Calumet Steel Tank Co., is building a plant at 
and Brunswick Streets, Hammond, Ind. 


L. P. Halladay Co. of Delaware, Decatur, Ill., which 
tly consolidated with the Biflex Products Co., Wauke- 
ill.. is moving into larger quarters, having purchased 
Comet Building at Decatur. L. P. Halladay has pur- 
sed from the L. P. Halladay Co. of Delaware the 

tory building which it formerly occupied and will utilize 
the manufacture of shock absorbers. 


rhe Enterprise Boiler & Tank Works, 2306 Wabansia 
\venue, Chieago, recently incorporated, will manufacture 

ks, hoppers, breachings, smokestacks and buckets, and 

| erect a plant, 50 x 150 ft., at Grand and Long Avenues. 
The company is in the market for a few machine tools. 
Officers include E. J. Schimke, president; Ida Strege, vice- 
president; E. A. Strege, secretary and treasurer. 


The Gary Screen Works, a new industry at Sixth Ave- 
and Washington Street, Gary, Ind., will manufacture 
window sereens, porch screens, combination doors and 
storm windows, and has a plant with 3500 sq. ft. of floor 
space 
The Southern Minnesota Gas & Electric Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn., is having plans prepared by Frank D. Chase, 
Ine ‘hicago, for improvements and additions to its local 
power plant at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa, manufacturers of 
metal wheels, are having plans prepared by Frank D. 
Chase, Chicago, for additions to its plant, including a one 
story building, 150 x 220 ft. 


The MeGill Metal Products, Chicago, manufacturer of 
ticket punches, automatic change making machines and 
metal specialties, has acquired a building on East Prairie 
Street, Marengo, Ill, and will install equipment for a 
branch plant. M. Norden is secretary of the company. 


A brick and concrete addition, two stories, 40 x 40 ft., 
will be erected at an early date by the Mendota Mfg. & 
Transfer Co., Mendota, Ill., which will be utilized as a 
machine shop. Equipment will be purchased. John 
Schaller heads the company. 

Contract has been awarded to the Axel Carlson Con- 
struction Co., Moline, Ill., for a one and two story, 80 x 150 
ft., addition to the plant of the Evans Mfg. Co., 202 Thirty- 
seventh Street, Moline, estimated to cost $25,000, exclusive 
f equipment. 


ot 


rhe Structor Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill, is in the market 
for a belt-driven square shear, capable of cutting up to 
No. 16 gage sheet steel, 36 in. wide. 

The Standard Oil Co., Ninth Street, S. E., Mason City, 
lowa, has plans under way for a new storage and dis- 
tributing plant, estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. 
The engineering department of the company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is in charge. 

The Standard Foundry Co., 1036 Third Avenue, N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is contemplating the establishment of 
4 new plant to repiace its works in a leased building 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo., is taking 
bids until May 81 for serew and hand-lift vertical gates, 
totaling about 54,000 Ib. of metal work, for the North 
latte project, Nebraska-Wyoming, specification 356-D.' 
_U. ©. Sehwiering, superintendent of schools, Rock 
“prings, Wyo., is planning for the purchase of a 10 or 12 in. 
dividing head and arbors, for a No. 1 Cincinnati .milling 

chine, now in use at the local school. 


The Cannon River Hydroelectric Co., Red Wing, Minn., 
‘Ss preliminary plans for a hydroelectric generating sta- 
tion estimated to cost $200,000. 
"he Wabash Railroad Co., St. Louis, has plans for 
lilding its car repair shops at Decatur, IIL, recently 
'royed by fire. The new structures will be one-story, 
aS ft. and 205 x 210 ft., respectively, estimated to 
. ¥615,0000 with equipment. Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
a -0 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, is engineer. 





Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 12. 


‘ra & American Lawn Mower Co., Monroe and Eighteenth 
oe Muncie, Ind., has awarded a general contract 
- G. Jarrell, Muncie, for a one-story addition, 50 x 180 


with extension, 30 x 60 ft., to cost approximately $70,000 
| equipment. 


— training equipment will be installed in the two- 
Joint high and elementary school to be erected at 


th 
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Ossian, Ind., estimacea to cost $125,000, ror which bids 
are being asked on a general contract. Everett Brown, 
Studebaker Bank Building, Bluffton, Ind., is architect. 


The Victor Piston Pin Co., Indianapolis, has acquired 
the plant and business of the Automotive Corporation, 
Hazleton, Pa., manufacturer of kindred products. The 
plant at Hazleton will be discontinued and the machinery 
removed to Indianapolis to practically doubie the output 
of this works. D. L. Fryer is president and Victor H. 
Carmen, treasurer 

The Board of Public Works, City Hall, Indianapolis, 
has rejected bids recently received for a two-story munici- 
pal automobile service and repair building, 105 x 200 ft., 
estimated to cost $180,000 with equipment, and will ask 
for new bids on revised plans. Frank B. Hunter, State 
Life Building, is architect. 


The plant and equipment of the Commercial Box Co., 
Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, manufacturer of wooden 
cases, etc., has been acquired by Alex Alexander. The new 
owner will take immediate possession, and is considering 
extensions and improvements. 


Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, are said to 
be planning for the installation of an ice and refrigerating 
plant in their proposed three-story packing and produce 
plant at Logansport, Ind., estimated to cost $110,000. 


The Civic Service Club, Monon, Ind., is perfecting plans 
for the erection of a factory for the manufacture of radio 
apparatus for the Granolite Co., formerly of Milwaukee. 
It will be two stories and including equipment is estimated 
to cost $30,000 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, May 12. 

ROM the standpoint of dealers, demand for 

machine-tools has improved to some extent 
since the beginning of May. Sales consist almost 
entirely of single items, new and used, for replace- 
ment or to gain more capacity. Manufacturers re- 
port new business very slow and difficulty is ex- 
perienced in keeping production schedules and 
working forces intact. In the automotive indus- 
tries there is at present little activity so far as 
tool-buying is concerned, but buyers are taking 
deliveries without postponement of cancellation, 
which is considered encouraging. 


The Wisconsin Fabricating Co. of Green Bay, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000 to fabricate 
and erect structural steel for bridges, buildings, etc., and 
general plate and tank work. It is understood that an exist- 
ing shop will be employed for its processes, but that some 
new equipment will be purchased. The principals are C. 
Jacobson, P. J. VandeVan and J. J. Yeager. 


The Marshall-Moon Furniture Co., Rhinelander, Wis., 
contemplates the erection of a new boiler house and will 
install additional boilers with a combined capacity of 400 to 
500 hp. Tentative plans are under consideration. 


G. A. Krueger, Bonduel, Wis., has plans for a $35,000 
garage and service building, 60 x 115 ft., part two stories 
and basement, work on which will begin about May 20. In- 
quiry is being made for miscellanous equipment. 


The Pine-Ihrig Co., Oskosh, Wis., manufacturer of wood- 
working tools and specialties, is planning the erection of a 
machine shop and assembling addition costing about $40,000 
with equipment, to increase its output of electric washing 
machines. The concern last August took over the plant 
and equipment of the defunct Washkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, 
and consolidated it with its woodworking tool factory. 


The Hiles, Wis., Board of Education is taking bids for 
the first unit of a new high and vocational school, 78 x 120 
ft., designed by Sexton, Harper & Traux, architects, 7 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. The initial manual training shops 
will be equipped principally for woodworking practice. F. 
E. Miller is superintendent of schools. 

The Rundle Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
plumbers’ enameled ware, brass goods, etc. has engaged 
Cahill & Douglas, consulting engineers, 217 West Water 
Street, to undertake the conversion of its generating facil- 
ities from coal to oil fuel. Specifications are being framed 
for oil-burning equipment and oil storage of 20,000 to 25,000 
gal. capacity. Henry Held is president and treasurer. The 
works are situated at Twenty-seventh and Cleveland Ave- 
nues, in Layton Park. 

The Granolite Corporation, 224-230 Fourth Street, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of lighting fixtures, ornamental poles, 
etc., will build a new plant costing about $150,000 at Monon, 
Ind. Leichenko & Esser, architects, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, are completing plans for a one-story brick 
and mill factory, 140 x 360 ft., with a steam generating plant 
and a 100-ft. stack, and expect to take bids at once. 
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The Tobin-Sutton Co., Ford dealer, 636-640 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, let contracts May 8 for a new garage, stor- 
age and service building, 60 x 185 ft., two stories, at a cost 
of $50,000. Purchases of equipment will be made soon. The 
architects are Tharinger & Bruecker, 496 Cramer Street, 
local, 

The Lockwood Oil Co., Racine, Wis., wholesale petroleum 
products, will establish a branch office, distributing station 
and storage system, including five 15,000-gal. storage tanks, 
at Burlington, Wis. An investment of $30,000 is contem- 
plated. F. A. Lockwood is president and general manager. 

The Delta Mfg. Co., 858 Third Street, Milwaukee, estab- 
lished some time ago to manufacture metal specialties, hard- 
ware, etc., has incorporated the business under the present 
title, with a capital stock of $25,000, and intends to build an 
addition requiring some stamping, pressing, drilling and 
polishing tools. H. E. Tautz is president and general 
manager, 

The Universal Signal System Co., Milwaukee, has been 
incorporated with an authorized capitalization of $150,000, 
organized by G. A. Koschin, 124 Second Street, manufacturer 
of electrical signal devices, to take over and develop his busi- 
ness. H. Duntz and Z. F. O'Leary are associated in the enter- 
prise. Larger manufacturing quarters will be leased at once 
and considerable new equipment installed 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 12. 

‘Nae volume of machine tool business continues 

light with sales limited for the most part to 
Single machines. Some manufacturers report a 
fair amount of prospective business, but buyers 
are still showing hesitancy about placing orders 
and it seems doubtful if this business will be placed 
until there is a turn in the business outlook. De- 
liveries of considerable equipment have been held 
up by automobile companies and parts manufac- 
turers following the curtailment in automobile pro- 
duction. In some cases delivertes have been de- 
ferred until June 15, but there is a possibility that 
more extended delays will be asked for should the 
automobile industry not revive by that time. 
However, there is still some activity in the Detroit 
territory from which a Cleveland machinery house 
received orders during the week for several ma- 
chines aggregating $20,000. Outside of the auto- 
motive industry there has been some slowing down 
by manufacturing plants so that all their equip- 
ment is not in use. There is an absence of rail- 
road inquiry Used machinery is in moderate de- 
mand. 

The crane market shows very little life and 
some manufacturers who up to the present have 
been comfortably filled with work will find it 
necessary to curtail production unless the volume 
of business improves. 

The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
the business and good will of the Stamp Electric Hoist Co., 
Cleveland, and will move the equipment to its plant. By this 
acquisition the Chisholm-Moore Co., has acquired a line 
of standard electric hoists which it will add to its present 
line of hand power hoists and cranes. The company will 
manufacture the electric hoists in a wide range of sizes. 

The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has recently taken 
orders for 32 tumbling mills for the Bridgeport, Conn., plant 
of the Crane Co.; 28 tumbling mills for the Toledo plant 
of the National Malleable & Steel Co., sand blast room and 
equipment; 11 tumbling mills and dust arresters for the 
Green Foundry Co., St. Louis; 8 tumbling mills, sand blast, 
dust arrester equipment for the Snath Co., Springfield, Vt., 
a number of small sand blast units for the Fort Wayne, 
ind., and Lynn, Mass., plants of the General Electric Co., 
and continuous tumbling mills for the Muncie Products 
Corporation, Muncie, Ind., and the Studebaker Corporation. 

The White Motor Co., Cleveland, is planning to revamp 
the distribution of its electrical power and has placed an 
order with the General Electric Co. for a special truck type 
switchboard and for a 1500 kva. synchronous condenser for 
power factor correction. 


The Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, which will 
substitute electric for steam drive in its sheet mill, has 
placed an order with the General Electric Co. for a 360 kw. 
motor generator set and for two 1200-hp. motors. Other 
recent orders taken by the Cleveland office of the General 
Electric Cd. include two 40,000 kw. turbines for the Union 
Gas & Hiectric Co., Cincinnati, and a 700-hp. motor for the 


Ohio Steel Co., Cleveland. This will be installed as 


to operate a hydraulic pump in connection with ( “4 
Co.’s blooming mill, 

The Richmond Brothers Co., Cleveland, will |. t a 
power house, for which vertical boilers and stokers wi}| pe 
required. Christian Schwarzenberg & Geade, 1900 Huoelig 
Building, are the architects. 

A manual training department will be provided new 


buildings to be erected by the University School, Clevelang. 
Walker & Weeks, 1900 Euclid Building, are the architects 

The Alliance Steam Laundry Co., Alliance, Ohio, is in the 
market for a 30-hp. or larger horizontal boiler and equip- 
ment. 

The American Malleable Castings Co., Marion, Ohio, is 
erecting a new core building, and making additions to its 
power plant, under the direction of Frank D. Chase, Inc. 
engineer and architect, Chicago. 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, May 12 

IDS will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
B counts, Navy Department, Washington, until May 27 
for electric drills and grinders, for Eastern and Western 
yards, schedule 2152, until May 20 for valves and cocks 
schedule 2133; for 59 valve reseating outfits, schedule 2128, 
ond for 60,750 lb. steel stud link chain, schedule 2138; until 
May 27 for machine and wood screws, cotter and escutch- 
con pins for Eastern and Western yards, schedule 2140; 
until May 20 for steel boiler tubes for Eastern and Western 
yards, schedule 2167; flexible metallic hose, schedule 2141; 
and for a quantity of miscellaneous wire rope, schedule 
2149. 

The Sales Corporation, 1423 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, sales engineer, has inquiries out for a %-yd 
capacity steam shovel, high-lift boom, Erie or Marion type. 

The Cleveland Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, N. C., is 
completing plans for a hydroelectric generating plant on 
the First Broad River to cost $125,000. Bids will be taken 
at once for water turbines, generators and auxiliary ap- 
paratus. Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C., are engineers. 


The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has 
acquired a controlling interest in the Champion Fiber Co., 
Canton, N. C., and plans for extensions and the installation 
of additional paper machines, cutters, trimmers, motors 
and auxiliary apparatus to cost $100,000. 


The Durham Public Service Co., Durham, N. C., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $1,500,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
plant and system. R. L. Lindsey is vice-president. 

The Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has inquiries out for equipment for its new plant, for which 
plans are being drawn by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
engineers, including combination punch and shear, power 
hack saw, emery stand, bolt machine, rivet forge, air 
compressor, and miscellaneous machinery for fabricating 
light structural steel shapes. 

The purchasing agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, will take bids until May 19 for 212,700 Ib. cold 
rolled steel, as per specifications on file. 

The Edwards Railway Motor Car Co., Sanford, N. © 
has plans for enlargements, including the erection of ad- 
ditional buildings and installation of new machinery. It 
recently increased its capital to $500,000 for general 
expansion. 

The Tomlin-Harris Machine Co., Cordele, Ga., is plaa- 
ning to purchase a traveling crane, with 3-ton triplex block, 
10 ft. hoist, about 13 ft. span. 

The Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Ga., will 
receive bids until May 21 for 6000 bolts, nuts and washers; 
100 sheets steel and 420 ft. steam pipe, as per specifications 
on file, circular 20. 

The Pyramid Motor Co., Charlotte, N. C., has awarded 
a general contract to the J. A. Jones Construction Co., 
Charlotte, for a two-story service and repair building 
estimated to cost, $85,000. Fred Anderson is president 
louis H. Asbury, Charlotte, is architect. 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington, will take bids until May 22 for a quantity of CoP” 
per wire, magnet wire, range boilers, pipe and fittings, 
vitrified conduit, screws, nuts, tacks, chain links, journal 
jacks, grindstones and other equipment as specified '? 
circular 1607. 

The Town Council, Altavista, Va., will receive bids 
until May 19 for equipment for the municipal waterworks 
and sewage system, including one semi-Diesel ensin® 
45 hp. capacity; four centrifugal pumps, each 350 gal. 
per min. capacity, two for high-lift and two for low-B 
service; one 30 hp. and one 7% hp. electric motor, 30,00 
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steel water tank; 50,000 gal. steel standpipe, and 
iary equipment, as per plans and specifications at the 
of the Ambler Engineering Co., Richmond, Va., en- 
er. W. S. Corbin is chairman of the water committee. 


he Hagerstown Equipment Co., Hagerstown, Md., is 
he market for a shovel, %-yd. capacity, steam or gaso- 

-aterpillar tread. 

e Compressed Coal Co., Savannah, Ga., plans for the 
ruction of a new plant at Middlesboro, Ga., estimated 
st $45,000 with equipment. 

ie Chief of Air Service, United States Army, Wash- 
ton, will take bids until May 19 for miscellaneous 
ne parts; also, for aircraft combat material, circular 
S 108. 

Y. Carpenter, County Bank Building, Chester, Va., 
rating a contracting business, is in the market fo) 
ding machinery to handle crushed stone, sand, ete. 

Veneer Mfg. Co., Conway, S. C., has authorized 

s for a one-story plant, 42 x 100 ft., to replace its 

recently destroyed by fire. The company is in the 
ket for a lathe, pumping machinery and other equip- 
nt W. A. Stilley is general manager. 
‘he Fairfield County Granite Co., Winnsboro, S. C., is 
the market for steam or crude oil engine, 50 to 100 hp 


s] 


ks, hand and power, and tram cars 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, May 12. 
YLANS have been authorized by the Southern Pacific 
} Railway Co., Houston, Tex., for the construction of a 
freight car repair works, on a 30-acre site in the Engle- 
wood section. It will consist of a shop for heavy repairs, 
50 x 400 ft.; axle and wheel assembling shop, machine shop 


3 ind general woodworking plant, with power house, esti- 
L mated to cost $500,000, including machinery. 
; The American Box & Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., re- 


cently organized with a capital of $100,000, is having plans 
drawn for two main one-story buildings, 100 x 150 ft., and 


s 60 x 400 ft., respectively, with two smaller structures and 
, power house. Woodworking equipment, electric motors, 
nh mechanical blower system, etc., will be required. G. W. 
s Newton, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., is architect. C. V. Myers is 
secretary. 

° The Phillips Petroleum Co., Ranger, Tex., is having 
e plans prepared for a gasoline refinery near Eastland, Tex., 
n estimated to cost $150,000 including machinery. 


The Trinity Portland Cement Co., Commonwealth Build- 
‘ Dallas, Tex., is having revised plans drawn for its 
h proposedgmill near Fort Worth, Tex. The initial unit will 


a, have a capacity of 4500 bbl. per day, and is estimated to 
r cost $1,800,000 ineluding machinery. A power house will 
ir be built 

Z 


Dorset Carter, Oklahoma City, Okla., is organizing 4 
mpany to build and operate an oil refinery at Amarillo, 
\- Tex. It is purposed to build a pipe line from the Carson 
id County fields to the refinery site for crude oil supply. 
project will involve $100,000. 


The Eagle Iron Works, Ine., Talladega, Ala., recently 


i- ganized, has acquired property on North Street, and will 
It remodel for a general iron and metal works. J. 8S. Hanson 
al S president and general manager. 

New interests have acquired the plant and property of 
n= the Lone Oak Electric Light & Power Co., Lone Oak, Tex. 
k, Vlans are under consideration for extensions and the instal- 


nm of additional equipment. 


ill The Common Council, Winters, Tex., is considering the 
$; tallation of electric-operated pumping equipment in con- 
ns tion with a municipal sewage works, for which bonds 
tor 0,000 have been voted. 
od ‘he Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Tampa, 
ds S reported to be arranging for the erection of a 
ng ch plant at Tarrant City, Ala., primarily for the manu- 
it ire of trailers and parts. It will cost about $65,000. 
est Kreher is president. 
h- wrence F. Villermin, city clerk, New Iberia, La., will 
p- © bids until May 20, for equipment for enlargements 
r8, ‘he municipal electric power plant and waterworks, 
1a) (‘ing two 275 kw. a. ec. generators, direct-connected 
in “iesel oil engines; two 1000 gal. per min., centrifugal 
for fire service; one centrifugal pump, with capacity 
ds ' gal. per min.; and one additional pump, with rating 
KS gal. per min.; switchboard and miscellaneous equip- 
i ‘ J. W. Billingsley, Interstate Bank Building, New 
al. *ans, is consulting engineer. 
ift ‘he Pure Oil Co., Pure Oil Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
D0 applied to the City Commission at Pensacola, Fia., 
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for permission to build and operate a local oil storage 
and distributing plant with capacity of 1,500,000 gal., esti- 
mated to cost $200,000 with equipment. 

The B. M. Clopton Planing Mill Co., Corsicana, Tex., 
will build a new plant, 100 x 125 ft., to double its present 
capacity. Electrically-operated woodworking machinery 
will be installed. 

The Southern Ornamental Iron Works, Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
has been formed with a capital of $100,000 to take over 
and consolidate the Southern Iron & Wire Co., Dallas, 
and the Southern Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., manufac- 
turer of kindred products. Both plants will be continued 
in operation, with headquarters at Dallas. Extensions and 
improvements are under consideration. Frank E. Austin 
is president of the new company. 

The Whiting Railway Motor Co., Ine., Tampa, Fia., 
recently organized with a capital of $200,000, has leased 
property at Fifth Avenue and Thirteenth Street, and con- 
templates the erection of a plant for the manufacture 
of railroad motor cats, estimated to cost $90,000 de 
Whiting heads the company. 

Foundations for the new $500,000 plant of the El Paso 
Cotton Mill Co., El Paso, Tex., have been completed and 
construction of the principal manufacturing buildings is 
well under way. Practically all ‘the necessary cotton mill 
machinery has been purchased but some power plant equip- 
ment is yet to be contracted for. 

Equipment will be required for car and locomotive 
repair shops to be erected in connection with the con 
struction of a railroad between Coleman and West Palm 
Beach, Fla., to be known as the Florida Western & North- 
ern Railroad Co., Jacksonville. C. R. Capps, first vice- 
president, Seaboard Air Line, is interested in the project 


Canada 


TORONTO, May 12. 
Cat for machine tools fell off slightly the 
past week, but dealers and builders are of the 
opinion that it was but a temporary slump and 
prospects are good for more active business in 
the future 
prospective buyers are showing interest in re- 


Inquiries are fairly numerous and 


quirements, but in many cases are anxious to get 
rid of some old tools before making purchases of 
new. The automotive industry is furnishing a 
good demand for tools for replacements and in- 
quiries are numerous for equipment for waterworks 

and electric plants 

S. L. Squire, deputy minister of highways, Department 
of Public Highways, Toronto, will receive bids until May 
23 for the following equipment: 8 vertical boilers, 2 loco- 
motive cranes, 11 tripod drills, 1 gasoline hoist, 3 gasoline 
loaders, 22 concrete Mixers, 1 steam mixer, 5 diaphragm 
pumps, 5 steam pumps, 9 Evinrude pumps, 12 road rollers, 84 
wheel scrapers, 1 winch, etc. 

Shepherdson & Son, New Liskeard, Ont., are in the 
market for planing mill equipment. 

Plans are being prepared for a waterworks plant for 
Chippawa, Ont., to cost $80,000. A. W. Connor & Co., 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, are engineers. 

Contracts have been awarded in connection with an ad- 
dition to the plant ef the Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., to cost $60,000. 

The plant of the Superior Electric, Ltd., Pembroke, Ont., 
manufacturer of electric heating devices, iron, ete. was 
destroyed by fire May 6 with a loss estimated at $60,000 
It is expected that the owners will rebuild without delay. 


Western Canada 


The British Columbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd. Van- 
couver, B. C., will build an addition to its gas plant to 
cost $300,600, and also proposes to build a briquetting plant 
to cost $50,000. John Keillor, who has just returned from 
England will be the engineer in charge of construction. 
It is expected that the plants will be completed and in 
operation before the end of the year. 

The City Council, Vancouver, B. C., has decided to build 
a machine shop on Cambie street, to cost $15,000 for which 
equipment will be purchased, 

Plans have been completed between M. Dolphus, repre- 
senting De Vins interests of Great Britain, and a group of 
Winnipeg business men, including W. R. Allan, president 
Union Bank of Canada, for the construction of a pulp mill. 
A site will be purchased from the Selkirk Land & Invest- 
ment Co., north of Selkirk, Man., where the mill will be 


erected, 


tes 
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Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, May 7. 


LANS are being perfected by the San Joaquin Cotton 
P Oil Co., Bakersfield, Cal., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000, for the erection of a cottonseed oil 
mill. The first unit will cost about $65,000, and will be 
supplemented with other units later. Stanley R. Pratt is 
president and general manager, and P. A. Williams, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Pacific Straw Board & Paper Co., Longview, Wash., 
will begin the construction of the first unit of its pro- 
posed mill, with power house, estimated to cost $400,000, 
with equipment. 

The San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fresno, Cal., is 
arranging an appropriation of $6,000,000 for extensions and 
improvements during the remainder of the year. A. Emory 
Wishon is general manager. 

Fire, May 3, destroyed a portion of the mill of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., with loss esti- 
mated at $275,000 including equipment; and a portion of 
the works of the Crescent Box Co., adjoining, manu- 
facturer of wooden cases and boxes, with loss approximating 
$50,000, with machinery. Both plants have plans under 
consideration for rebuilding. 


The Great Western Power Co., 530 Bush Street, San 


New Method of Distributing Used Metal- 
Working Machinery in Philadelphia 


A new method of distributing used metal-working ma- 
chinery and equipment is soon to be launched in Philadelphia 


‘through the medium of what will be known as the Phila- 


delphia Machinery Auction House. It will be headed by 
J. H. Wood, under whose name it will be incorporated. Mr. 
Wood is president of the Eastern Machinery & Equipment 
Co., which is well-known in the used-machinery field. As the 
name implies, tools and equipment will be sold to the highest 
bidder. A warehouse has been secured and as soon as it is 
ready for occupancy the first auction will be announced. 
It will be in July or not later than August. Auctions will 
be held the first Thursday of each month at the start and 
probably more often later. In speaking of the new enter- 
prise, Mr. Wood says: “The purpose of this auction house 


is to render a threefold service, something that heretofore has 


not been offered, as follows: First—to the manufacturer using 
machinery ; second—to the dealer selling new machinery ; 
third—tto the dealer selling used machinery. 


“First. —— Manufacturers have long looked for avenues 


through which they might dispose of their surplus equipment 
at the most advantageous price. The plan of the new com- 


pany is not only designed to help manufacturers in this 


respect, but will also enable them to buy carefully inspected 
equipment at a reasonable figure. 
“It is a foregone conclusion that the manufacturer is not 


in a position to market his own surplus equipment. It 
also is a recognized fact that there is no better way to sell 
used equipment than at auction, if the sale is conducted in 


accord with high business standards and by practical ma- 
chinery men 


“Second: Dealers in new machinery have been for years 


First-Quarter Earnings Show Decline 


Earnings reported by the various steel, automotive 
and allied companies for the first quarter of this year 
show a general decline as compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1923. Exceptions to this comparison are rare, 
outside of the largest companies, the United States 
Steel Corporation and Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
being notable exceptions. 

Net operating income of the Gulf States Steel Co. 
amounted to $499,777 compared with $705,764 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. After taxes, deprecia- 
tion, etc., net profits stood at $355,747, against $533,978. 
The National Acme Co. reported net profits of $71,225, 
little more than a fifth of the profits for the first period 
of 1923, which were $339,127. Net sales, however, were 
nearly as great in dollars. Preliminary figures given 
by the General Motors Corporation indicate net earn- 
ings of about $19,280,000, slightly less than for the 
same period last year, notwithstanding the fact that 
sales in the period ended March 31, 1924, were greater 
by 36,314 cars. The Hayes Wheel Co. showed net earn- 
ings, after taxes, of $510,000, these earnings having 
taken account also of the companies acquired. Earn- 
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Francisco, is disposing of a bond issue of $2 100,000, of 
which more than one-half will be used for extensions in 
hydroelectric generating plants and system. 


The Board of Education, Long Beach, Cal., has engaged 
W. Horace Austin, Pacific Southwest Building, Long Beach 
architect, to prepare plans for a one-story vocational 
shop at the George Washington school, for which bids will 
soon be asked. John C. Austin, Detwiler Building, Los 
Angeles, is associated architect. 


The Pacific Readi-Cut Homes Co., 1330 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of knock-down houses, wil] 
erect a new plant, two-stories, 110 x 250 ft., estimated to 
cost $50,000 with equipment. 


The West Coast Steel Co., Twenty-second Street and 
Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash., will rebuild the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss reported 
at $225,000 including equipment. 


The Paige Co. of Southern California, Inc., 2200 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, representative for the Paige 
automobile, will begin the erection of a three-story service 
and repair building, 125 x 205 ft., estimated to 


cost 
$180,000 with equipment. 


The Diatom Co., San Miguel, Cal., recently organized 
is planning for the installation of a crushing plant neat 
Bradley, Cal., to be used in connection with mineral pro- 
duction in this section, estimated to cost $35,000. 


compelled to take in part payment much of the manufac- 
turers’ surplus equipment or equipment to be replaced. A 
considerable part of this equipment, taken in exchange, has 
always been a burden to the ‘new’ dealers because their 
business dces not consist of selling used machinery; indeed 
they do not like to be placed in that category and many of 
them have refrained from advertising used tools they may 
have in stock. 

“Third.—The dealers in used machinery have a problem 
that is beyond their control and one which is not faced by 
dealers in new machinery. It pertains to territories and the 
business gained from them. In normal times when what may 
be called the ‘new’ dealers, that is, dealers handling new 
machinery, are receiving their proportion of business, this 
business is drawn from-va*local district -ugually fixed by the 
machine tool manufacturers. From that. same territory the 
‘used’ dealer, or one dealing in used tools, receives only from 
15 to 50 per cent of His total. The remainder of his business, 
from the viewpoint of Philadelphia, comes from other sections 
of the country—North, South or West—a widespread territory 
that cannot be covered by personal solicitation in his case 
and which makes for uncertainties in the ‘used’ dealers’ 
business. 

“The new auction house is designed to afford the ‘used’ 
dealer an opportunity of submitting sufficient mgchines each 
month to overcome the above difficulty and balance his month- 
ly sales. In other words, it.is intended to cooperate with the 
dealers in used equipment and, so far as possible, stabilize 
the distribution of surplus machinery regardless of whose 
hands it may be in. Ultimately this will work to the ad- 
vantage of all, including the machine-tool builders. It is to 
their interest to have surplus stocks of metal-working tools 
and equipment reduced to the minimum as quickly as 
possible.” 


ings of the Doehler Die Casting Co., before taxes and 
preferred dividends, totaled $255,348. Sales for the 
quarter amounted to $2,001,673, against $1,722,357 for 
that period in 1923. Earnings of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation were approximately $850,000, which is con- 
siderably below last year’s first-quarter earnings. The 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Co. showed net 
profit of $62,628, taxes and charges allowed, against 
$117,486 last year, although gross sales for the period 
reported were greater. The Replogle Steel Co.'s deficit 
was $183,049 against one of $109,865; the Studebaker 
Corporation showed net profits of $3,542,259 we 
expenses and depreciation, against $6,170,971; ae 
Elevator Co. reported net income of $724,096, ail” 
taxes and charges, as compared with $630,009 in e 
previous first quarter; Reynolds Spring Co. had Sioa 
come of $65,038, against $89,172; the American her 
Foundries Co. reported net profits of $909,933, sc 
charges, as compared with $1,529,326 in the first : oe 
ter of 1923; the Superior Steel Corporation “ aa 
earnings of $198,446, and the Central Steel “4 ma 
ported net profits, after depreciation, —, to 
other charges, excepting Federal taxes, amoun 
$1,447,757. 
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Cross-Drum_ Boilers.—Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis. 
30-page catalog devoted to two types of cross-drum 
boilers—those baffled horizontally and those with cross 
paffes. The catalog takes up the general design and 
details of construction and is profusely illustrated with 
views of boilers and their settings and views of parts, 
as well as diagrams showing overall dimensions of 
various sizes of boilers. These boilers are built in units 
of from 100 to 1500 hp. and for steam pressures up to 
600 lb. per sq. in. 


Air-Operated Chucks.—The Logansport Machine Co., 
Logansport, Ind. A 44-page loose-leaf booklet, 9 x. 12 
in., illustrating and describing Logan air-operated 
equipment. The application of chucks to various types 
of machine tools is shown by photographs, among those 
thus shown being the Bullard vertical turret lathe, Fay 
automatic lathe, Gisholt automatic lathe, Le Blond multi- 
cut lathe, Jones & Lamson, Warner & Swasey, Steinle 
and Libby turret lathes, Potter & Johnson chucking 
machines, Reed-Prentice automatic lathe. The Logan 
method calls for a special adapter for each different 
type of machine, designed to meet the approval of the 
machine manufacturers as well as the users of the 
machines. 


Rail Steel for Concrete Reinforcing.—<A _ stiff-board 
book of 84 pages, 9 x 12 in., printed on notably high 
quality coated paper and beautifully illustrated, published 
by the Rail Steel Products Association to furnish 
the use of rail steel bars for concrete reinforcing. 
Members of the association are the Buckeye Rolling 
Mill Co., Steubenville, Ohio; Danville Structural Tubing 
Co., Danville, Pa.; Eckels Nye Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland; Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago; Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa.; 
U. S. Rail Co., Cumberland, Md.; West Virginia Rail Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago; also 
the following members who are in the reinforcing bar 
division: Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; Burling- 
ton Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago; Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, and 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati. The booklet opens with 
a double-page of illustrations of the mills rolling bars 
from rails, an industry that represents an investment 
of close to $20,000,000, with an annual capacity of 
1,000,000 tons of bars and shapes. There are illustra- 
tions of rolling mill processes, data on the physical 
properties of rail steel bars, comparison of the different 
grades of steel; also many pages of illustrations of the 
various types of buildings which have been constructed 
with rail steel as the reinforcing material. Other 
industrial uses for this class of steel are also shown, 
among these uses being in the manufacture of road 
scrapers, door carriers, cow stanchions, concrete road 
forms, fence posts, metallic beds, conveying machinery, 
farm implements and machinery, steel scaffolding, etc. 
Closing pages give the standard specifications for con- 
crete reinforcement bars. 


Gages.—The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass. A 96-page booklet, 5 x 7% in., being catalog 
No. 47, showing the company’s complete line of gages. 
Opening with a chapter on the uses of gages, the 
booklet gives information on plain plug and ring gages, 
miscellaneous special gages, limit snap gages, thread 
gages, pipe thread gages, electric lamp base thread 
gages, screw thread diameter measuring machine, with 
other chapters devoted to miscellaneous screw thread 
information, miscellaneous tables, index of catalog style 
numbers, etc. The booklet is well illustrated and con- 
tains a great deal of information valuable and interest- 
ing to every user of gages. 


Positive Pressure Blowers.—The Connersville Blower 
Co., Connersville, Ind., A 4-page folder illustrating and 
describing Victor positive pressure blowers, made by 
this company, designed for use with oil burners, crucible 
furnaces, enameling ovens, annealing furnaces, Babbitt- 
melting furnaces, japanning ovens and various other 
equipment. 


High Precision Locating and Jig Boring Machine.— 
Société Genevoise d’ Instruments de Physique, Geneva, 
Switzerland, represented in the United States by the R. Y. 
Ferner Co., 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington. A 24-page 
booklet, with cover, giving full details regarding the 
high precision locating and jig boring machine made 
by the Swiss company. Machines of this type have 
been used for a considerable time by Swiss watch 
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makers, and the principles involved have been adapted 
for use in the making of auxiliary tools such as jigs 
and fixtures, where absolute accuracy is required. A 


description of this machine appeared in THe IRon AGE 
Feb. 7, page 449. 


Boiler Tests with Pre-Heated Air.—Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, Broad Street, New York. Eight- 
page reprint of a paper read before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers by C. W. E. Clarke. The paper 
is illustrated with line cuts and deals with tests made 
at the Colfax Station of the Duquesne Light Co. Some 
of the results noted are greater uniformity of the fuel 
bed, without holes or disturbances, readier ignition, 
less combustible ejected to the ash pit, and less trouble 
with clinker, when the air was pre-heated. 


Pressure Blowers.—Johnston Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Four-page bulletin No. 402, devoted to blowers 
for oil-burning furnaces and large coal forges. It is 
illustrated and has specifications and data regarding 
capacity, dimensions, etc. The unit shown is direct con- 
nected to electric motor. 


Bent-Tube Boilers—Heine Boller Co. St. Louis. 
Twenty-page catalog in two colors featuring the V-type 
of water tube boiler as distinct from the long drum or 
H-type boiler and the cross drum or M-type boiler. The 
new type is built with several baffle arrangements, in- 
cluding three-pass, four-pass and five-pass designs, and 
may be had in a variety of sizes, from 250 to 3800 boiler 
hp., and with pressures up to a maximum of 325 Ib. per 
sq. in. The catalog shows the setting for various types 
of furnaces, including horizontal and inclined stokers, 
Dutch ovens, etc., and with varying arrangements of 
superheaters and economizers. There are a profusion 
of half tones and a number of line plates devoted to 
different elements of the boiler itself, while two pages 
of half tones show the company’s two plants and some 
of the principal items of equipment. 


Electric Furnaces.—William Swindell and Brothers, 
Pittsburgh. A 4-page folder, melting bulletin 103, dis- 
cussing Swindell electric melting furnaces with illus- 
trations. Five points of comparison are given. 

Una-flow Engines.—Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin U-1, detailing results of recent tests of 40 in. 
x 48 in. and 44 in. x 48 in. Mesta Una-Flow engines, 
built by the company under Stumpf patents, driving 
sheet mills. The pamphlet also diagrams in comparison 
with simple counterflow and combined counterfiow, 
steam consumption per hp. hr. Engines to drive sheet 
and rod mills are illustrated. 


Exhaust Fans.—Northern Blower Co., Cleveland. 4- 
page bulletin F1002 deVoted to foundry and other indus- 
trial ventilation equipment, and particularly to exhaust 
fans, either belt driven or motor driven. Fans are 
shown with inlets varying from 10 to 28 in. in diameter. 


Combustion Units—Duquesne Burner Service Co., 
Pittsburgh. Catalog No. 11 of 20 pages is devoted to 
a gas burner for all types of boilers. It is made in 
single units of from 5 to 500 hp. and is said to eliminate 
vibration, give high combustion temperatures under low 
gas pressure, and maintain the designed proportions of 
gas and air. The catalog is illustrated with views of 
the burner in use and with line cuts showing arrange- 
ments for various types of boilers and boiler settings. 
One page is devoted to a test of a Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler in which efficiencies of 79 to 84 per cent were 
obtained. 

Air-Tight Blast Gates.—W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York. 12-page catalog devoted to a blast 
gate design to insure freedom from costly delays due 
to clogging, replacement of parts, etc. It is said to be 
air-tight, strong, quick and positive in action and of 
low cost. It is made in a variety of sizes from 2 to 16 
in. in diameter of pipe connection, and is fully illustrated 
in the catalog. 


Forge Furnaces.—W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York. Two-page folder describing a forge 
furnace so insulated by air currents that the workman 
does not get the excessive heat otherwise obtained from 
such a source. The advantages claimed are increased 
production, because of the greater comfort with which 
the men work and smaller number of absences due to 
the unbearable heat. The arrangement gives a suction 
of air at the door where the steel is handled and thus 
avoids the heated gases usually encountered at that 
point. 


Alloy Castings —Ohio Steel Foundry, Springfield, 
Ohio. Pamphlet, 16 pages, describing Fahrite castings 
and their heat-resisting and other properties. Ilus- 
trations are given showing its use in heat-treating 
equipment, furnace hearths, recuperator systems, 
retorts, etc. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price................. 3.49¢. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base............. 7.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price ..................-3.49¢. 

mebensaeee ere st. Se eo oa. eS 5.19¢. 

ena NN UN i eat ol wka cd cc eh pcuch shakes 4.39¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
ERAT er rey 3.59¢. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 

PUR ONG F555 Sie SeRREE ch Onde cls eee sccbnbhaae 3.49¢. 
Steel plates, 4 in. and heavier ................. 3.59c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger ..:............05:. 3.55c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger) ...4.05c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger................. 4.50c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 

Open-hearth, spring steel .............. 4.50c. to 7.50c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

ED dune 5.00 nksehedadauccamsnaaivaddeeel 4.40c. 
yptvde, Gots amd teem ois oes Sk a 6 SR 4.90c. 

Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.002. 

eee eee Nistokiasan 18.00c. 

ee ee ra er sake) ena mm 4” 23.00c. 

High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70e. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

SO Re -s cdkelnind usa k ¥ehoeee ein deanna 4.34¢, 

wees ER sb cvs navd 0a 0tkhel ec eek cuca dee be 4.39¢. 

Pa OB 8 dese oes hae theveakiees actus sree 4.44c, 

WOO. DE canaddvceaksuatpuheannsivaseeeaknnskaut 4.54e. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 


Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass 


Pipe Sheet 


Per Lb. Per Lb. 

Nos. 18 16 O80 2... Beee: ee Ge. Seeds 
Noa. 22 and 34... 6462S 4.70c. to 4.85c. 5.10¢. 
MONEE iv bsedciveh oaleen 4.75¢. to 4.90c. 5.15¢e. 
MBO 1a. scene 4.85c. to 5.00c. 5.25c. 
POE in db vw bees eee pipes Gas 2 ees 

Galvanized Per Lb. 
PG, Rb os a ee, oe eet ee 4.95e. to 5.10c. 
MG EO Bibhes oe ice kee een te ee 5.10c. to 5.25c. 
Nua; 3B Oi BO oii vice eee te ae 5.25c. to 5.40c. 
Wom; BEa Re oie ee ee Oke 5.40c. to 5.55c. 
PO ED Soda uwedls Ge cede ee SOR se eD De er ee, 
BOC. <a wetness hae ae fe eees ere 5.85c. to 6.00c 
MON! .et2oehaes seh eeeee eee 6.35¢c. to 6.50c 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv. 
% in. Butt... —41 24 | % in. Butt... —4 +419 
% in. Butt... —46 -—32/| % in. Butt... —11 4+ 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34/ 1-1% in. Butt. —14 4 6 
2%4-6 in. Lap. —44  —30 | 2 in. Lap.... —5 4414 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 6) 7-12 in. Lap... —3 4416 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
45 and 10 to 45, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
35 and 10 to 35, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 45 and 10 to 45, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Steel Wire 
BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 





EE ee ee eer 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
RE bikie ov bbe els eee eae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed ................. 5.15¢c. to 5.40c. 
ED Wide ce SRS bec ccc cue db Oe 5.15¢. to 5.40c. 
TMOG WORe MOSSOME? 2 iccccciccrcocses 6.15¢c. to 6.40c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
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On a number of items the base price only is giy 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRoN AGE under the general heading of 


| “Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Red, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High brass sheet). : 6. ieee aT 17%e. to 18\c. 
Sigh brags. Wire 2.5 6s. fi Bel 17%c. to 18%c. 
Brash Vode iF Ies Ai. BUS eee 15 ec. to 16 ¢. 
Brass tube; brazed .......0.cccccceds 25%ec. to 26%c. 
Brass tube, seamless.............0.5. 21%4c. to 22%c. 
Copper tube, seamless. ........-++.06+ 22%c. to 23%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 21%c. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Coke—14 x 20 
Prime Seconds 


Bright Tin 


“AAA A" 80 Ib..$6.55 $6.30 
Cnea” ae 90 Ib.. 6.65 6.40 

100 Ib.. 6.75 6.59 

IC. .$11.75 $9.50 | IC.. 7.00 6.75 
IX. 8825 11.50 | IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 14.50 12.50 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 15.50 13.75 IXXX. .10.75 10.50 


IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX. .12.00 10.75 


Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 


SOOT. 6 8 SSS ae eee $7.00 to $8.00 
BS Se. OP bee coe a he eee 7.25 to 8.25 
Be catice CERT Po Ver eto eee 8.25 to 8.75 
Fire Goer stock’... aa aa 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
PRRRIGS DA a i cose 0,4 + 0505b 4s bbe aaa AN 50c. 
MD vasa » 0 6 b.0:6-X 6.4 0-3 dulien ee Ble. to 55c. 
Copper 
Teme. MPOt 0. cso stcbeadtebe oe eieeehan wares 16 ¢. 
Bhectrolytle oo. c ives cicln nde Meee sa wakes 15%c. 
On) re rey Cr a ae 144. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western epeiter . ..s.<ssheas ined hak arreneenss Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig. dead ..ii0) coswdonvesbuen ant 9c. to 9%4e 
Bar 1000 6 cicciieciac s siedniicne. boav Renae 12¢. to 13c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed..........eeseeeveres 37c. 
No. 1 SO1GGE: « . ..o6.00-00 0:00 ).c bath eee a aoa es 34e. 
Refined solder. ...o'e cs ches sanmannens eee 30c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib... .0.00+ cacéamwion es ooeek 7T5c.to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib.........+++++e08: 85c.to 50c. 

Grade D, per. BD... « isccescspite shbeeenake 25c. to 35c. 
Anti 

Anlatigccis seni att care eae 12c. to 13¢. 
Aluminum 

No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 

pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb......--+-- 36c. 


Old Metals 


Business is quiet and the market very sluggish. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible ..........0.00eeeeeeeee? 4 
Copper, heavy Wire .......e.eeceeeeareererett® ae 
Copper, light bottoms .........0.eeeeeeereeree? a 
Brass, DOAVY oc occccccccscconaws aomenaees emis? 500 
Brass, Meet occ ccs ccconr ores tc mpegeasnanee eee? OO 
Heavy machine composition .......-+++«-+****" a5 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ....-----+«0:++s**"" eae 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings....+++--- 500 
Lead, hOAVY .cvccosnnibacvnnssgs seeeemenene’* 50 
Lead, tOR occ cccccee coeds ad snmee en cee enn eee 7 ; 
Zine ncncccnnevnecscnssshivedanh ee eee *? 1150 
Gast GRORRINGTR 2... de cdsccsteoeenentebes “ines +0 15.00 
Sheet aluminum ............++++5 snvedetaeeers . 


